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THRALDOM 



PART I 



CHAPTER I 

The village of Culverton was gay with bunting and 
astir with excitement. The rector, the Rev. Augustus 
Spencer, a widower of some years' standing, had 
lately married again, and was expected to arrive in 
the afternoon with his bride, a lady of title and, it 
had been reported, of considerable beauty. No lady 
of title had ever before honoured Culverton by taking 
up her residence there, and the inhabitants were 
pleased to think the place was now to be so honoured, 
and were determined to give Lady Georgina Spencer 
as grand a reception as circumstances permitted. 
Their powers were somewhat circumscribed, but no 
effort had been spared. An arch spanned the road 
near the station and another reared its head over the 
Rectory gates. Flags waved from the windows of 
nearly every house, coloured shawls, and even dusters, 
doing duty when flags were beyond the means of the 
householder. A cannon of great antiquity was in 
readiness to be fired on a hill near by, the bell-ringers 
pulled at the bell-ropes with fervent if somewhat 
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intermittent energy, the blacksmith fired his anvil in 
a like manner, and fog-signals were laid along the 
line. . The fog-signals were considered the chef- 
dosuvre^ for they were to serve a double purpose: 
they would herald the approach of the bride and also 
accord her the first notes of welcome. 

By three o'clock the preparations were completed 
and the churchwardens solemnly betook themselves 
to the station platform to await the coming of the 
rector and Lady Georgina. They were privileged to 
give the first welcome, after the fog-signals. In the 
wake of the churchwardens came an excited crowd 
of men and boys bearing some lengths of rope ; no 
common equine brutes should drag Lady Georgina 
to her future home, theirs was to be the glory. Then 
followed a somewhat tedious period of waiting. The 
train, which could generally be relied upon not to be 
more than twenty minutes late, betrayed the trust 
reposed in it. Even when half an hour had elapsed 
the fog-signals still remained silent. There was 
nothing to do but to stare at the rector's new landau, 
like themselves, waiting. It was a pleasant diversion 
when the local tailor, a man with a wooden leg, 
stumped into sight and smilingly approached them 
with a look on his face which suggested tit-bits of 
information ready to be imparted to any who might 
care to listen. His name was Jack Edwards, but in 
consequence of his wooden leg he was more popu- 
larly known as " Dot-and-carry-one." A very good 
tailor he was considered in the village, and the extent 
of his custom may be gauged by the fact that on the 
previous Sunday, as he sat in his pew at the back of 
the church, he counted no less than fifteen coats on 
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the backs of men sitting in front of him — fifteen black 
coats all made by him. He was also a man of re- 
source and knew how to make the best of life, even 
under maimed conditions. It was quite a refreshing 
sight to watch Dot-and-carry-one planting his garden 
with potatoes. He did it as he walked, drilling the 
holes at regular intervals with his wooden leg, which, 
so he said, was as good as any other stick, and as he 
drilled each succeeding row he systematically filled 
the last, shooting the potatoes into the holes one by 
one with dexterous hands, and rarely missing a shot 
It was one of the village shows, and no man was 
more liked in Culverton than the tailor. As the 
butcher said, " It was as good as a tonic to see a man 
take a wooden leg so pleasantly." 

"Oh, I say! He's got gloves on — kid gloves. 
Here's a swell," said a man in the crowd when Mr 
Edwards came within speaking distance. 

••Ah!" said the tailor, with a chuckle, **I can 
afford gloves better than most people. I save in the 
boots, you see." ' 

" Poor chap, you must have your joke. Any 
news ? " 

••Just come from the Rectory. Looks grand up 
there. New paint and paper everywhere ; drawing- 
room completely rennivated. George let me have a 
peep." 

** Ah ! How's George ? Don't expect he'll much 
like a new missus after all these years doing pretty 
much as he liked with the rector." 

"George is a wise man. He'll do his duty and say 
very little. The rector has raised his wages. He 
knows George's value. It isn't every man will be 
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butler and valet and currier when in foreign parts all 
in one like George has been." 

" Did he give you any news about her ladyship ? " 

"Yes. Thirty-five years of age she is. Looked 
her out in the Peerage Book in the library." 

"Ho! Then she ain't a chicken. And was her 
father really a duke ? " asked another man. 

"Not quite so high as that, George says. He 
was an earl. But no mistake about that Died 
in Afghanistan ; and now her brother's got the 
earldom." 

"Dear, dear; died in Afghanistan, how sad! 
Well, I'm not an earl, and I must say I hope I may 
die in my modest bed." 

" Hark ! " cried Dot-and-carry-one, excitedly. " A 
fog-signal. They are coming I '* 

At last The train steamed into the station. The 
rector was very quickly perceived looking out of a 
carriage window, and no sooner had he alighted and 
helped out his travelling companion than the church- 
wardens were by his side, shaking his hand and offer- 
ing their respects and congratulations. The rector 
looked pleased. He was a tall, thin man of about 
forty-five, gentlemanly, but delicate in appearance. 
The want of strength and robustness was very 
marked. It was perceptible even in the face. The 
languor of the blue eyes, the droop of the eyelids, 
suggested weakness, the lines of the mouth decidedly 
expressed it Here was a man weak physically and 
mentally, a man who might be loved but who could 
never rule. 

" My wife," he said, introducing his companion with 
evident pride. "My dear, these gentlemen are my 
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faithful friends and supporters — Mr Hoskin — Mr 
Haines." 

The churchwardens bowed and gave the lady greet- 
ing in their very best manner, scanning her at the 
same time with curious yet respectful glances. She 
replied to their greeting with cool composure. No 
fault could be found with her manner, it was the 
manner of a lady, but the churchwardens felt chilled 
and disappointed. They were even disappointed in 
her beauty — her rumoured beauty. Lady Georgina 
was tall, nearly as tall as her husband. She was 
beautifully dressed and her features were classically 
regular, but she was unbecomingly thin, almost bony. 
Her face was hard, both in expression and colouring, 
the softening background of a quantity of beautiful 
and wavy chestnut hair alone preventing the hardness 
from being actually unpleasant. There were two 
little upright lines between the eyes, silent witnesses 
to the thirty-five years the "Peerage Book" had 
spoken to, possibly witnesses to some other fact 
The churchwardens noticed them and wondered 
whether Lady Georgina had an irritable temper. 
They looked after the newly-married couple with a 
slightly-depressed air as they followed them to the 
carriage. 

Outside, in the station-yard, all was pleasurable ex- 
citement Prolonged cheers rose into the air as the 
rector stepped forward with his bride, the horses were 
taken out of the new landau, the ropes were attached 
to it, and dozens of men set to work to make of 
themselves beasts of burden. They did not notice 
that the bride was thin and had two lines on her 
forehead. They were far too excited to notice little 
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details of that kind They received a general impres- 
sion of elegance and stateliness which was highly 
satisfactory. It was not to be expected that she 
should nod and smile and look pleasant like Mrs 
Hoskin when she went out in her dog-cart She was 
an earl's daughter. The one stiff little bow she gave 
was enough for them in this moment of general 
elation ; they did not even observe the slight look of 
annoyance that clouded her face when she realised 
she was to be laboriously dragged to her house by 
these men. 

" Is it far?" she asked as her husband seated him- 
self by her. 

Her voice was like herself, thin, refined, suggestive 
of hardness. 

^* Not more than five or six hundred yards away, 
my dear, just round that bend in the road. There ! 
now we are off! How strongly the men pull; and 
what a charming spring day I The sun has come out 
specially to welcome you to your future home, 
Georgina. I do hope you will like it. I almost wish 
now I had brought you down to see it before we 
married, I feel so anxious." 

For the first time Lady Georgina smiled. *' I shall 
like it," she said ; " don't be nervous, Augustus." 

Her face improved greatly when she smiled. 
Could the churchwardens have seen her at that 
moment their impressions of her would have been 
pleasanter. Her eyts rested kindly on the rector's 
face. It was evident that she liked her husband. 
He glowed beneath the kindness of her regard, the 
moment was delightful to him. The bright spring 
sunshine, the cheers, the flags, the people in the door- 
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ways waving hands and handkerchiefs, the smiling 
faces at the windows, the general sense of affectionate 
welcome given him by his flock cheered and warmed 
his heart, and best thing of all was this new com- 
panion by his side, this woman whom he had so 
unexpectedly won and who was going to brighten 
the home which for six years had been so lonely. 
He had begun to feel he was going down hill — life is 
a downward journey after forty-five^ — but now there 
was a comrade to tread the downward path with him 
he did not so much mind the thought of the valley 
below. 

" My dear little girl will be all excitement,'' he said 
softly, half to himself, as they rounded the bend in 
the road. 

The rector had a little daughter six years old. 
H^ mother, the rector's first wife, his pretty, dearly- 
loved girl-wife, had died after one year of happy 
married life. Died when her child was bom. It had 
been a terrible blow to the rector. So struck down 
had he been by the unlooked-for grief that the hearts 
of the whole parish went out to him. From sheer 
pity they took to loving him and had loved him ever 
since. It mattered not to the parish how unwise or 
how mistaken or how neglectful their rector might be 
in his conduct of affairs — and he was often all three — 
after that black day at the rectory, after that heart- 
breaking scene at the funeral, after that distressing 
Sunday a month later when he had broken down in 
the Lord's Prayer and sobbed like a child over the 
words " Thy will be done," after that painful time he 
was privileged and exempt. The child, Mirabel, 
shared with her father Jthe pitying interest and affec- 
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tion of the parish; she also was privileged and 
exempt Indeed, the little lady ran great danger of 
being utterly spoilt between the indulgent kindness 
of the parishioners and of the Rectory servants. No 
one liked to cross the little motherless child, or even 
to check her for her naughtinesses. No doubt a 
perception of this fact was an important factor in 
causing the rector to marry again. He felt his little 
girl an anxious care. Now he was taking home one 
who would be a mother to her, and never had he felt 
so happy about his child, so little oppressed by the 
responsibility of his fatherhood, as he did at this 
moment when, with Lady Geoi^ina by his side, 
he passed beneath the arch which spanned his 
entrance gate and was borne along the drive to his 
home. 

The Rectory was a home to which no man need 
have been ashamed to bring his bride. It was situ- 
ated very prettily, with fair-sized grounds that sloped 
down to a stream, and the rector, who had consider- 
able private means, had spent a good deal of money 
and had shown great taste in enlarging the house and 
generally beautifying the place. Lady Greorgina at 
once noticed, with an appreciative eye, that the garden 
was beautifully kept, the lawn smooth as a billiard- 
table, the quaint old hedges and trees clipped with a 
most satisfying symmetry. Rings of purple and gold 
crocuses outlined the brown beds in the grass, sheets 
of snowdrops whitened the ground in a shrubbery to 
the left ; everywhere was a promise of beautiful pro- 
fusion later on when summer came. And that 
silvery stream bordering her future domain was 
charming, with its rustic bridge spanning it and 
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bringing within easy reach the green fields and the 
pine plantations which lay beyond. 

"A delightful garden," she said with evident 
sincerity, and again the rector glowed. 

The house was irregular ; it had been impossible to 
enlarge it without making it so, but it was irregular 
in a pleasing way. Old-fashioned square windows 
with small panes stood side by side with modem 
large-paned bay ones, but it did not seem to matter. 
A lattice-work of brown >vood covered entirely the 
white painted walls of the house, giving a sense of 
uniformity to the whole, and in summer forming a 
background and support to beautiful climbing roses 
and clematis and honeysuckle. Primrose-coloured 
hangings draped every window, harmonising charm- 
ingly with the brown paint of the lattice-work and 
window frames. The front door stood open, revealing 
a large square hall glowing with colour, and at the 
door stood George, and Mrs Ray, the housekeeper, 
waiting to welcome the master and his bride. Every- 
thing was orderly, refined and pleasing. 

Lady Georgina looked nnmistakably pleased as 
her husband helped her to alight, and actually bowed 
twice in response to the parting cheers of the men 
who had borne her to her home. She looked (ound 
approvingly as she entered the house. The hall was 
very bright and warm-looking. The furniture was 
oak, a handsome Turkey carpet covered the floor, the 
walls were painted red, a round table in the centre 
was piled with books, and bowls of tulips were placed 
everywhere, showing up brilliantly against the dark 
oak. 

"Very nice, Augustus," she said, turning to him 
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as he followed her through the doorway ; " the oak 
and the red together make a delightful harmony. 
And this, I suppose, is the housekeeper of whom you 
have told me. How do you do, Mrs Ray? Has 
my maid arrived ? " 

Mrs Ray flushed, curtsied, and replied nervously 
that the maid had arrived and was already un- 
packing. There was more condescension than 
geniality in her new mistress's greeting, and some- 
thing in the tatter's expression made her instantly 
aware that for a time she would be strictly on 
approbation. Like the churchwardens, she felt chilled 
and disappointed, yet scarce knew why. No further 
notice was taken of her, so she withdrew. Lady 
Georgina tossed her doak on to a chair and began 
idly examining the books on the table whilst George 
removed his master's coat George betrayed no 
feeling of any kind. His face, when he made his 
bow to his new mistress, was absolutely devoid of 
expression ; he stiffly performed his duties, he might 
have been an automaton. 

" I am longing for some tea," said Lady Georgina. 

" It is served in the drawing-room, my lady," said 
George. 

The rector led her there. As soon as George had 
shut the door upon them he took his bride in his arms. 

"I hope and pray you may be happy here," he 
said, with tears JQ his blue eyes. " I know your life 
here with me wW be in many ways different from 
that you have been accustomed to, but if affection 
and tHe knowledge that you will be brightening my 
home can suffice — " 

" It will suffice," said his wife. " Please believe it, 
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Augustus. I was not so very attached^to the old 
life. I have told you so before. Please never talk in 
this strain again. I want nothing more than what 
you can give me." 

JShe spoke with so unmistakable a sincerity the 
rector could not but believe hen Looking very 
happy, he put her in a chair and himself poured out 
the tea for her. It was a joy to him to see her 
sitting there, in his home, receiving things from his 
hands. Not for years had home seemed so home- 
like. 

Lady Geoi^ina, too, felt it a happy moment She 
had spoken the truth when she said she had not 
been so very attached to her old life. She had had 
her troubles. The Rectory gave her a sense of 
peace, strange to say new as well as delightful. 
Her face softened as she lay back in her easy- 
chair, sipping her tea and gazing round at the 
drawing-room. Very special care had been bestowed 
upon this room by the rector. As the tailor 
had tried to state, it had been completely renovated. 
It was now charmingly pretty; a long, yellow- 
walled room with delicate spindle-l^ged furniture, 
quantities of blue china, the blue of the china 
repeated in the silk hangings which draped doors 
and windows, books scattered everywhere, and 
a profusion of flowers delighting the eye on every 
table and in every comer. 'Diye long French 
windows looked out on to the Ufn and the stream, 
and the fields and pine plantation beyond. A grand 
piano stood at the far end of the room, the walls 
were closely hung with interesting pictures. A 
delightful, restful, satisfying room. A room in 
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which to lounge, now in a comfortable chair with 
a book, anon, when in a lazy mood, on the sofa with 
the softly rippling stream to gaze upon. A room in 
which to stroll about, now stopping to look at a 
picture or to rearrange a flower or a piece of china, 
or in which to sit down for a few moments to play a 
minuet or a gavotte: spindle-legged furniture will 
always suggest minuets and gavottes. The kind of 
room in which a woman loves to fritter away her 
leisure hours, and likely to prove a besetting tempta- 
tion to the wife of a parish priest Lady Georgina 
would probably be found more frequently in her 
drawing-room than at Mothers' Unions or Needle- 
work parties. A premonitory feeling to this effect 
induced her next remark. 

" Augustus, I trust they will not expect me to do 
all kinds of horrible parish things. Will they?" 

" Certainly not," said her husband. " Certainly not 
anything that would be uncongenial, my dear. 
Leave that to others. I have so many kind helpers 
in the parish, I am sure you will be excused. I 
have always found my parishionen most considerate." 

Lady Georgina looked relieved. ''It is quite a 
weight off my mind," she said. ''How quiet it is 
herel Delightful after London with its ceaseless 
traffic. I cannot hear a sound." 

The rector started. "We've forgotten," he said, 
" Mirabel. WhMys the little thing ? How is it she 
was not at the o/br to welcome us ? In our happi- 
ness we have quite forgotten the little daughter." 

Lady Georgina frowned involuntarily. Then she 
said : *' Yes, I had quite forgotten her. Shall we ring 
for her to be brought down ? " 
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" No/' said the rector, and quite ashamed of his 
forgetfulness he left the room. 

Lady Geoi^na frowned once more when he had 
gone. She had been enjoying her tite-d-tite with 
her husband and the interruption was an unwelcome 
one. 
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CHAPTER II 

Upstairs, in her nursery, little Mirabel, in a fever of 
excitement and expectation, was being made smart 
to appear before her new mother. She had been 
walking in the pine plantations with Emily, her 
nurse, and in the delight of hunting for, and finding, 
a few early primroses both she and Emily had been 
oblivious of time and had returned to the Rectory 
only a minute or two before the arrival of the 
carriage. Mirabel had enjoyed herself with a 
certain amount of abandon in the pine plantation, 
and in consequence a somewhat lengthy toilette 
was necessary. A soiled frock had to be taken off 
and replaced by a fresh one of soft white silk. 
She was an extremely pretty child, with a quaint 
style peculiar to herself. She was not in the least 
like her father. Her hair was brown, soft fine hair 
which curled picturesquely about her face. She 
wore it parted on the left side, and a white ribbon 
bow invariably tied the longer curls back from her 
eyes on the right side, and was quite part of her 
quaint little sel£ She would not have been Mirabel 
without that little white bow above her right temple. 
Her eyes were brown with very curling long lashes, 
and had a meditative expression, strange to see in a 
child, and also suggestive of quaintness. Her com- 
plexion was brilliant, the cheeks of almost as deep a 
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rosiness as the lips. Notwithstanding her six years 
her appearance was still suggestive of babyhood, 
partly because her face was so round and chubby 
and partly because she was so very small. She 
chattered excitedly about Lady Greorgina and was 
mightily pleased with herself when she was dressed. 
It was a new frock, made with a skirt that nearly 
touched the ground, and with a lace collar which fell 
right down over her shoulders — a real lace collar, 
Emily told her, which her mother used to wear. 
Emily was a buxom, good-humoured, dark-eyed girl, 
and for three years had had sole charge of Mirabel. 
The parish had thought her a little too lively and too 
young for so great a responsibility, but the rector 
had perceived no cause for dissatisfaction. She had 
had a year's training under a very experienced head 
nurse, and when that nurse married Eniily had 
quietly stepped into her place. She was devoted to 
the child, the child was devoted to her; the rector 
disliked new faces in his household and also disliked 
unpleasantness of any kind. It would have been 
unpleasant to him to send Emily away, so Emily 
remained. Just as the finishing touches were put to 
the child's hair her father opened the door and 
entered. Mirabel ran, or rather toddled, up to him. 
The habits of her babyhood clung to her, she still 
toddled. Her father took her up and' kissed her 
affectionately ; he was exceedingly fond of his little 
daughter. 

"Come," he said, "come and see your — " He 
suddenly found he could not say "your mother" 
as he had intended. His eyes had fallen on the 
lace collar so near his shoulder. 
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Though an unobservant man he instantly re* 
cognised the collar. He had himself given it to 
his girl-wife, Frances. He and she had chosen it 
together after much thought, and he well remembered 
the little raised roses that had so particularly pleased 
her and had decided their choice. It was faintly 
scented with violets — it had always been so scented 
when Frances had worn it He clearly remembered 
when he had last seen her wearing it, not very long 
before he lost her. She was lying on the sofa in the 
drawing-room looking very delicate, he had bent 
over and kissed her, the little raised white roses had 
caught his eye, the scent of violets, that too was 
there, and then as now his cheek had rested against 
soft brown curls. But alas ! those brown curls, that 
dear, delicate face had vanished from his life 
suddenly and he had been left. Not desolate. He 
must not even think that word again. Georgina was 
below. She had come to be as a mother to his 
child, to comfort him. He put down the little 
girl. 

"Come," he said, in a trembling voice, "come, 
dearest little daughter, with me." 

His face had changed ; the glow of happiness had 
died away, the joy of the home-coming had suddenly 
faded. The inexorable past had touched him, 
claimed him. He was leading his child down to 
his new wife, but his dead wife was with him, trod 
the stairs by his side, claimed his thoughts and his 
heart, spread her reached hands to him, called to 
him with the voice of love, unseen, yet present, the 
child's mother. The child had no remembrance of 
that past Yet in her babyish prattle there seemed 
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some faint echo of her father's disturbing conscious- 
ness. Holding fast to his hand she slowly went 
down, taking care to get both little feet safely on 
one step before she tried the next, and holding up 
her white skirt with her free hand. 

" I like these stairs," she said, in her babyish voice, 
'' they are so wide. Do three ever come down these 
stairs ? There's room for three, isn't there, father ? — 
someone the other side of you." 

As she spoke she peered round her father. " Yes," 
she said, " room for three. I like plenty of room. I 
like everything big and wide, and I do like going 
down to see Lady Jorgina. Emily says she will 
be as grand as a fairy queen. I know what she 
will be like. She will be all shining in gold, and so 
beautiful, and a crown on her head, perhaps. Will 
she have a crown on her head, do you think, father ? 
And oh 1 will she, do you think, wave a wand ? " 

** No, no, my child, she is not a fairy, she is just a 
mortal like yourself, a mortal you must love." Then 
a sudden thought struck him. The child should go 
in alone. The woman and the child should come 
together for the first time without any restraining 
eye upon them; it would be best so, and so very 
much easier for him. 

He opened the drawing-room door, gently pushed 
the child through and shut the door upon her. Then 
he went away, beyond call. He wandered into the 
garden and found Wilkins the gardener and inspected 
the bulbs with him — the bulbs that were already 
beginning to shoot their green heads through the 
moist earth and would soon blossom into glory. He 
loved his garden, and in a long discussion on the 
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chances and merits of the coming tulips, hyacinths 
and daffodils, he regained his spirits. 

Lady Georgina and|Mirabel, thus unexpectedly left 
tc^ether, were for a moment at a loss. Lady Georgina 
had not particularly liked the idea of having to play 
stepmother. She had considered the child the one 
drawback to the marriage. She had been very 
annoyed when, some time after she had first met the 
rector, she had been told of the child. However, 
here the creature was, and she would have to be put 
up with. 

" She is a pretty child," she thought, as she gazed 
over her shoulder at Mirabel. " Reminds me of 
Maude Goodman's children ; and she suits the room. 
I could have her down occasionally of an afternoon 
to show to visitors." Then she called, " Come here, 
Mirabel, and speak to me." 

Mirabel slowly advanced, still holding up her white 
skirt with one hand. She saw before her an awe- 
inspiring lady. Not a fairy at all; not half so 
beautiful or kind-looking as a fairy — oh, not nearly so 
nice as a fairy! The little girl was too young to 
take in details. The shining, beautifully -dressed 
hair, the perfectly-fitting, softly-hued dress, the rustle 
of silk accompanying the slightest movement, the 
thin, diamond-ringed hands, the long, aristocratic face 
merely made up a personality unfamiliar to her and 
disquieting. Lady Georgina was not what she had 
expected. It was unfortunate, but again the bride 
disappointed. Mirabel advanced until she came 
within a yard of the chair in which Lady Georgina 
was seated, and then she stood still scanning the new- 
comer's face. She had been told by Emily not to be 
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shy, but to behave nicely and speak prettily. What 
was she to say ? The child racked her brains for a 
remark. Lady Georgina calmly observed her. She 
meant to kiss the child presently, but her attention 
was for a moment given to the lace collar, so much 
too good for a child, for herself so suitable. For a 
moment the two regarded each other. Then, in a 
solemn voice, her gaze very intent, Mirabel said, — 

" Have you ever had a little baby ? " 

The bride started as if she had been shot. Her 
face went white, then red. For a moment she seemed 
powerless to reply. Then she recovered herself. 

" You naughty child ! " she said angrily. " Little 
girls should not ask rude, silly questions. If you do 
it again I shall have you whipped." 

It was Mirabel's turn now to be startled. Her 
rosy cheeks suddenly flushed a deeper rose and large 
tears sprang to her eyes. " I won't be whipped," she 
said excitedly. " I'm a very good little girl. Nobody 
ever whips me." 

It was a bad beginning. Lady Georgina saw she 
had gone too far. ** Never mind," she said more 
gently, " we will not say any more about it Here, 
come and kiss me. I'm your new mamma. Would 
you like some tea ? Sit on this little stool by my 
side ; I'll draw it up to the table." 

Still agitated by the suggested indignity of a 
whipping, yet anxious to behave nicely, Mirabel did 
as she was bid. She kissed the strange, unkind lady 
and sat down on the little stool by her side, brushing 
away the tears with the backs of her babyish-looking 
hands. Lady Georgina gave her a cup of tea and a 
cake, and the little thing ate and dr^nk and presently 
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felt happier. She was having tea in the drawing- 
room, that was a treat and an honour. She was 
careful to be very neat over it, not to spill her tea, or 
to drop any crumbs ; grown-up ladies never spilled 
their tea or dropped crumbs in drawing-rooms, and 
she wanted to show the new mamma she could 
behave like a grown-up lady. She looked up once 
or twice to see if Lady Georgina were noticing her 
good behaviour, and was disappointed to find her 
eyes were roving about the room. How should she 
attract her attention ? After much thought she spoke 
again. 

'' I can read," she said, staring up at her companion 
and holding her cup tightly and carefully in both hands,. 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Lady Georgina, indif- 
ferently. " You are six years old, are not you ? " 

Mirabel felt hurt. This was not at all a nice lady. 
On previous occasions when she had made that 
remark people had invariably expressed astonish- 
ment She had expected Lady Georgina to say, 
" Really, what a clever little girl ! " She could not 
understand her indifferent manner. Nevertheless, she 
made another attempt to impress. 

** I can play the piano," she said. 

No notice at all was taken of this remark. 

" I can play the piano," she again said, speaking in 
a louder tone. 

This time she achieved a measure of success. 
Lady Georgina was deciding she would change the 
position of some of the furniture in the room and was 
arranging in her mind how she would do it The 
child's remarks bored her. She would be less of an 
interruption perhaps at the music-stool. 
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" Really ! " she said ; " go and play me a tune then." 

Pleased and important, Mirabel toddled away to 
the piano. She had great difficulty in getting on to 
the music-stool, and Lady Georgina made no attempt 
to help her, though twice the child looked round 
appealingly. It was a little high for so small a child 
and at first she did nothing but slide down again 
after each climb, and twice her skirt caught over the 
top, but at length, crimson-cheeked and panting, she 
managed to get on by climbmg on to her knees first 
and then wriggling round into a sitting position. 

Once seated the little musician forgot all disagree- 
ables and gave herself up entirely to the excitement 
of the performance. She played the opening bars 
of " God Save the Queen " very creditably and 
correctly with one finger, then looked round for 
approbation. Failing to get it, she played her one 
remaining tune, " The Heavens are Telling," in the" 
same way. This tour de force being also received in 
silence she determined to "play like the concerts." 

Playing like the concerts meant doubling up her 
little fists and pounding away on the key-board 
where fancy dictated, up the middle and down again, 
bangs on the bass, bangs on the treble, her little arms 
extended as far as they could reach, her eyebrows 
drawn together and her lips pouting in the intensity 
of her artistic endeavours. When Mirabel went out 
to tea, before she went away she was generally asked 
to " play like the concerts," and the audience always 
laughed and clapped and kissed and praised her. 
No doubt as to the pleasing nature of the per- 
formance had ever assailed the little maiden's mind. 
She was still in happy baby ignorance of the nature 
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of discords. It never occurred to her she could be 
irritating the new mamma. Lady Georgina was 
naturally of an irritable disposition ; it took very 
little to annoy and upset her. She bore the noise 
for a few moments, then she said authoritatively, from 
the end of the room, " Stop that noise, Mirabel." 

Mirabel did not hear her. By this time she had 
become quite absorbed in her own performance, and, 
oblivious of everything else, was thoroughly enjoying 
herself. She had wearied of the treble for a while 
and with fickle fervour was pounding away at the 
bass, so much more effective, quite repaying her for 
the increasing effort of strength. Bang I Bang ! 
went her fists ; it was most exciting, forte, fortissimo ; 
presto, prestissimo. How the sound echoed, how the 
candle glasses jingled, how grand it was ! 

Lady Georgina waxed furious. The child actually 
continued making a noise after she had been told to 
stop I It was bad enough to have a stepdaughter, 
to have one who was not amenable to her authority 
would be intolerable. A lesson in obedience must 
be given at once. She swiftly crossed the room, 
seized the little absorbed stepdaughter by the arm 
and roughly jerked her off the stool to the ground, 
giving her a shake as she did so. 

*' How dared you go on making that dreadful noise 
after I had told you to stop? " she asked angrily. 

Mirabel looked up at her too astounded to speak. 
Her little mind could not at first take in the 
enormity of the rebuff. She had not the smallest 
comprehension of the irritability in her stepmother's 
mind, was quite unused to roughness, and had never 
before seen a display of temper. For a moment she 
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gazed at Lady Georgina wide-eyed and wondering, 
then resentment crept upon her. She would go away 
from this horrid, cross, strange lady who spoke so 
angrily and pulled her off the music-stool so rou|^ly 
as to hurt her. She scuttled to the door in a half- 
terrified way, nearly tripping over her frock as she 
did so. It took her some time to open the door, the 
handle was stiff for her little hands, but at length 
she was out, the door shut behind her, she was in the 
hall. But even there the new mamma might follow 
her. She ran to a green baize door at the further 
end of the hall, pushed it open, and in another 
moment was safe by George's side in George's pantry. 
George was big and rosy and comfortable-looking. 
George had a quiet voice and was always kind, 
always to be relied on. He looked homely and 
familiar, making the wineglasses shine with a leather. 
It was good to be safe by his side with her hand on 
his coat-tails. 

" Well, Miss Mirabel," he said, looking down at her 
with an indulgent smile, " what's the matter ? " 

" I don't like Lady Jorgina," said Mirabel, with 
trembling lips. 

" You don't like Lady Georgina ! Now, why don't 
you like Lady Georgina ? " 

'' Because — because she is not a fairy at all, but a 
thin, wicked witch come out of a wood with horrid 
eyes and a cross voice and bones." 

" Bones ! Oh, fie ! " said George, " where are her 
bones ? " 

** Here," said Mirabel, pointing to her wrists, " and 
here," pointing to her smooth throat. ** And she hurt 
me with her bones pulling me off the music-stool." 
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"Did she pull you off the music-stool?" 

'*Yes, when I was playing like the concerts. 
George, do you like Lady Jorgina?" 

George had no intention of committing himself. 
"Lady Georgina is my mistress," he said 
sententiously. 

" But she doesn't look nice, not like Emily. You 
wouldn't like to sit on her lap, would you ? " 

"Certainly not," said George, with unmoved 
composure. 

"But I wanted someone who I could sit on the 
lap of, and listen to stories and love her with my 
kisses," said Mirabel, looking up at George, 
pathetically. "Somebody something like Emily. 
Emily's soft and comfortable to sit on the lap of. 
You like sitting on Emily's lap, don't you?" 

" Certainly not," again said George, but this time 
with less composure. 

The little girl noticed wonderingly that his face 
and neck and ears were turning a deep pink, and 
how hard he rubbed the wineglasses I 

"But Emily isn't your mistress too, is she?" 
she inquired, feeling anxious to get at the root of 
things. 

"Certainly not," again said George. "Hadn't 
you better go upstairs to the nursery. Miss Mirabel ? " 

"Pinker and pinker," was the child's irrelevant 
reply. Her eyes were fixed on George's face. She 
did not go. 

George changed the conversation. "You must 
try and like your new mamma," he said. " You've 
got to live with her, you see." 

" Has she come to stop ? " 
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" Yes, my dear, of course she has." 

" To stop for ever and ever ? " 

" Yes, for as long as she lives." 

" Will she live a very long time — ^years and year|? " 

" I should say her ladyship would live a very long 
time." 

Mirabel's face expressed the deepest dejection. 
" Won't nothing make her die ? " she asked. " Can't 
you make her die, George ? " 

" No, that would be very wicked, Miss Mirabel. 
Only God can make people die." 

" It is good of God to do it, isn't it ? " 

** I think so, oh, yes, certainly," answered George, 
hesitatingly. He always felt a little incapable of 
coping with Mirabel when she catechised him on 
theological matters. 

" Ask Him to do it," whispered Mirabel, coaxingly, 
at the same time giving his coat-tails an imploring 
pull. 

George decided to end the conversation. " The 
master never likes your being in here, Miss Mirabel," 
he said, leading her gently to the door. "You 
really must go up to the nursery." 

" But — will — you — ask — Him — to — do — it ? " said 
Mirabel, giving a pull at his coat-tail with every 
word. She was getting naughty. 

In despair George resorted to a base artifice. 
"Hark!" he whispered craftily, "I think I hear 
Lady Georgina coming. You'd better go." He 
pointed dramatically in the direction of the back 
staircase. 

There was no need to say more. In another 
moment Mirabel was laboriously climbing the back 
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stairs. Arrived in the nursery, she astonished 
Emily by rushing up to her and bursting into a 
storm of tears. Much distressed, the kind girl 
took her up, seated herself in a rocking-chair and 
cuddled the weeping child to her bosom. Her lap, 
as Mirabel had said, was soft and comfortable, the 
warm clasp of her arms suggested protection and 
love; in a little time the child quieted down 
sufficiently to be able to speak. 

^' Is it the new mamma? " asked Emily, tentatively. 

'* She's come to stop," said Mirabel, despairingly. 
" Jeorge says I've got to live with her for ever and 
ever, for as long as she lives, and she'll live a very 
long time, Jeorge says, years and years." 

" Oh, perhaps she won't, perhaps she won't," said 
Emily, who had none of Gegrge's conscientiousness. 
She wanted to soothe Mirabel, so, as usual, said any- 
thing that came handy. 

"Only God can make her die," said Mirabel, 
hopelessly. 

"Yes," said Emily, "but don't you vex, we can 
always trust in God." She spoke with a virtuous 
air, feeling she was giving utterance to a perfectly 
correct sentiment, and had the immediate effect of 
cheering Mirabel. The little girl sat up, dried her 
eyes, and began to chatter, telling Emily " all about 
it " at Emily's request Emily was very sympathetic, 
especially over the suggested whipping, when she 
had great difficulty in restraining her indignation. 
Later on, when she was having supper below, she 
told the other servants "all about it," and the 
indignation was very unrestrained. After much 
discussion George summed up Lady Georgina in 
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two words, " haristocratic vixen," and he wound up 
by saying: "Mark my words, there'll be rows in 
this rectory when the child is older." 

The rector, when he came back from interviewing 
Wilkins and the bulbs, found his wife still in the 
drawing-room giving her maid some directions. 

"Well," he said, when the maid withdrew, "and 
what did you think of my little girlie ? " 

"She is decidedly pretty," said Lady Georgina, 
composedly. 

The rector looked pleased. It was on the tip of 
his tongue to say "she is the image of her sweet 
mother," but he did not 

"I notice, however," continued Lady Georgina, 
'*that she is not at all obedient." 

"Oh, well, you can soon alter that," said the 
rector, "carelessly. " I am afraid she has hitherto 
been too much left to the care of servants. Of 
course you will make her obey. I shall leave her 
entirely to you. A woman understands children 
so much better than a man. We shall see her 
again after dinner, she always comes down to say 
good-night to me." 

But on this occasion Mirabel did not come down. 
She refused to come down to say good-night to 
Lady Georgina and her father. She refused also 
to say her prayers. " I've got prayers of my own," 
was all she would vouchsafe in answer to Emily's 
exhortations, so the Lord's Prayer, which was the 
usual nightly formula, went unsaid that evening. 
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CHAPTER III 

Late that night, nearly at midnight, Mirabel awoke. 
The night-nursery was feebly lit with a night-light, 
and she could just distinguish Emily's plump form 
stretched beneath the clothes in the adjoining bed, 
and see her dark head on the pillow. Emily was 
snoring, just slightly, it was evident she was fast 
asleep. The little girl sat up, rubbed her eyes and 
looked about her. Then she seemed to come to 
a resolution. She softly slid to her feet lest Emily 
should hear, and entered the adjoining nursery. The 
room, large and long like the drawing-room beneath 
it, was flooded and glorified by moonlight. Bars of 
brilliant unearthly light shot athwart it, the furniture 
was steeped in ghostly radiance, the shadows in the 
corners seemed living and astir. Mirabel was very 
fond of her day-nursery at all times. There was 
plenty of room in it, she said ; she liked space and 
plenty of room. To-night she thought it looked like 
a fairy nursery. It would not have much surprised 
her if a fairy queen had stepped out of one of the 
shadowy corners, all shining with gold and with a 
crown on her head. It would have been easy for a fairy 
queen to slide down into the room on one of those 
brilliant bars of light which streamed through the 
unshuttered windows. But she had a purpose be- 
yond the room, beyond fairy queens, beyond the 
moonlight Softly she crept across the ghostly 
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radiance, very softly she mounted on a chair to the 
window, unlatched it in the middle and let the two 
sides swing outwards. The cool, fresh night air blew 
in upon her, lifting the dark curls on her brow and 
the lace frills on her little nightdress. Beneath her 
lay the lawn and the stream and the pine wood, 
steeped in the same ghostly radiance as the room. 
Low down, just above the plantations, hung the 
moon ; in the midnight blue of the heavens were the 
stars. Behind those midnight stars, Mirabel believed, 
was God. She had a very confused conception of 
the Deity. She knew He had eyes that pierced 
through the sky, and could count every hair on her 
head, and ears that could hear the smallest whisper, 
even through thick clouds. Yet He wasn't a man ; 
not even anything so comprehensible as a fairy king. 
She had a vague idea of some immense, shapeless, 
shining grandeur perpetually there behind the stars, 
with golden glory radiating from Him and all around 
Him,perpetual booming and buzzing, the booming and 
the buzzing of the voices of all the dead people who 
had gone up there, or perhaps of the angels talking. 
She fancied for a moment she heard the booming 
and buzzing now, coming straight towards her from 
the wonderful, far-away heaven. Then she became 
aware of a far-reaching, solemn silence. God had 
stopped the angels and the dead people, and was 
listening. She must say what she had come there 
to say. Frightened at her own temerity, but deter- 
mined to go through with it now she had come, she 
leaned out into the night as far as she dared, and 
gazed upwards, clinging with her hands to the 
window-sill. 
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"Dear God," she whispered, "don't let her live 
years and years, let her die to-night" 

She whispered very softly because she knew it 
would reach. Then, her purpose accomplished, she 
shut the window on the unknown God and the 
stars. 



CHAPTER IV 



Lady Georgina did not die that night. When 
morning came Mirabel found her disappointingly, 
provokingly alive. She lived not only through that 
day but many others. The days stretched into 
weeks, the weeks into months, and still she lived. At 
first Mirabel hoped her departure to the churchyard 
was merely deferred and continued eagerly to watch 
for the event, but at length, with a sinking heart, she 
realised that the new mamma had indeed *' come to 
stop." 

Lady Georgina, in happy ignorance of these 
murderous longings, began her rule in a fairly 
amicable spirit. She met with no difficulties. The 
housekeeper, when her nervousness wore off, proved 
herself capable in her duties and was carefully 
obsequious in manner. At the end of a month Lady 
Georgina informed her that as she herself disliked 
housekeeping her services would be retained. No 
fault could possibly be found with George. He was 
manifestly an excellent servant The maids, who 
never lost their nervousness when in their mistress's 
presence, kept out of her way as much as possible 
Outdoor men she never interfered with. Emily 
alone remained Lady Georgina did not approve of 
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Emily, bat she stayed her hand and awaited develop- 
ments. 

The Rectory became quite lively. Not for years 
had so many carriages rolled up the drive, or so many 
smart people entered the drawing-room. There were 
a great many country houses in the neighbourhood. 
It was not aristocratic society ; the landowners were 
plain Esquires, but most of them had borne their names 
honourably for generations, and all had large ideas 
of their own importance. The Bishop of the Diocese 
lived only seven miles away. He and his wife 
represented the aristocracy and were the chief 
dignitaries at all local functions. Of course they 
called, of course everybody called. They all liked 
the Rector of Culverton and were pleased to have 
Lady Georgina in the neighbourhood and anxious to 
do her honour. The coming summer was likely to 
be a season of garden-parties ; the gardeners knew it, 
and worked harder than usual over their planting 
and pruning^ The residents in the village of 
Culverton, " the townspeople " as they were generally 
called by "the neighbourhood," were slower in 
calling. They had visited and loved Mirabel's 
mother, but they were nervous about calling on Lady 
Georgina. They dreaded lest she should think it 
presuming, and felt they could not afterwards 
entertain her. Finally, four ladies called : Mrs Gare, 
the doctor's wife, Mrs Stapleton, the architect's wife, 
and Mrs Haines and Mrs Hoskin, the wives of the 
churchwardens. They found Lady Georgina at home, 
polite but indifferent, and all four went away glad 
they had called but delighted it was over. Then 
the curates called — two unmarried men. They nearly 
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ran away after they had rung the front-door bell, but 
remembered the dignity of their profession just in 
time, and did not. 

Then came the returning of calls, and the further 
furnishing of the Rectory, and a few dinners, and a 
great many garden-parties. The summer, when it 
came, was glorious, and the music of stringed bands 
and the whirr of the tennis ball were heard in most 
gardens. Lady Georgina was kept fairly well amused 
during these summer months. Mirabel was very 
little in evidence; occasionally she was sent for to 
the drawing-room to be shown to visitors, and on 
these occasions, not having yet got over her terror 
of the " thin witch," she was exceedingly meek. In 
September the rector took his wife abroad, and 
they spent six weeks in the Austrian Tyrol, after 
which the rector came home and Lady Georgina 
went to spend a fortnight with some relations in 
Scotland. 

This fortnight was a time of great joy to Mirabel. 
The rector had grown so used to companionship he 
could not bear to be alone, and had the little girl 
continually with him. She was promoted to the 
honour of breakfasting downstairs in the dining- 
room, which charmed her. Each morning she 
appeared, fresh as a daisy, and ate her bowl of bread- 
and-milk by her father's side, chattering away, and 
as bright as a little bird. He began to realise that 
his child's society was a pleasure, and quite looked 
forward to seeing her when he came down in the 
morning. It occurred to him, for the first time, that 
he had seen strangely little of his child during the 
summer. Since his marriage she had lived almost 
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entirely with Emily. This must not continue ; she was 
growing older, she was no longer a baby. He told 
Emily the child was to breakfast downstairs in future. 
At the end of the fortnight Lady Georgina came 
back to settle down for the winter. The weather 
had broken up. It rained every day; it was the 
dreariest and darkest of Novembers. There was no 
amusement to distract Lady Georgina, and now the 
" rows " that George had prophesied began. The first 
ominous sign was given the morning after her return 
when she came down and found Mirabel installed in 
a high chair at the breakfast-table. The little girl 
was in a very dainty white muslin pinafore, and was 
manipulating her bread-and-milk with great careful- 
ness. She had been chattering to her father as usual, 
but she suddenly ceased her chatter when her step- 
mother appeared. Lady Georgina stood still, stared 
at the child and frowned. 
"Why is Mirabel not in the nursery?" she asked. 
The rector looked uncomfortable. "My dear, I 
think she is getting a little old to have all her meals 
in the nursery." 

"She is far better there," said Lady Georgina, 
sweeping up to her seat at the head of the table. 
" Children get very forward and troublesome if they 
are too much with their elders." 

" Oh, we won't allow that," said the rector, anxious 
both to propitiate his wife and to gain his point. 
" You must be good, you know, Mirabel," he went on 
lamely, " if you are to be allowed to breakfast with 
your mamma and me." 

" But I am good," protested Mirabel, her lower lip 
trembling suggestively. " I can't be gooder." 
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She had been secretly priding herself on her good 
behaviour and was too young to realise that her 
father's exhortation was merely a sop to the 
Cerberus at the head of the table. In her distress 
at what she took for a reprimand she became a 
little uncertain with her spoon and spilled her bread- 
and-milk down her pinafore. It was a most un- 
fortunate occurrence ; not once in the preceding fort- 
night had such a thing happened. She looked up at 
her stepmother with large, alarmed eyes and her face 
grew crimson. 

Lady Georgina rose, saying, "How very untidy! 
We really cannot have this sort of thing," wiped the 
child's pinafore rather roughly and with a great deal 
of unnecessary fuss, and finally tied the serviette 
she had used for this purpose round the little girl's 
neck. 

This was the last straw. It was an indignity 
which wounded Mirabel too deeply for words. To 
tie a napkin round her neck I Emily had never done 
such a thing, even in the nursery, and now to be so 
shamed in these days of grand promotion, when she 
had been trying to be so good and careful! She 
burst into a flood of tears, slid from her chair, and 
walked to the door, trying to tear away the napkin 
with her little hands. Her father looked distressfully 
after her. He did not like to see his little daughter 
going away sobbing, looking so small in her white 
pinafore and white socks and shoes, her little hands 
tearing at the hated napkin- round her neck. He did 
not at all like the occurrence. It was very un- 
pleasant, it made him feel most uncomfortable. 
For a moment he felt half inclined to leave the 
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table himself and go after her. His wife divined the 
half-formed intention and interposed. 

"I should leave her alone, Augustus/' she said. 
** It is merely a little show of temper. The child 
has evidently been spoilt ; she will not brook the 
mildest reproof." 

"She was perfectly good when alone with me/' 
said the rector a little irritably. "She could not 
help the accident. It scarcely called for reproof" 

" I can only repeat what I said before— children are 
better in the nursery." 

" I don't like it, Georgina. I wish the child to be 
more with us." The rector spoke with unusual de- 
termination. 

Lady Georgina compressed her lips and the lines 
between her eyes deepened. " Of course, if you wish 
it, it must be so," she said ; " but if I am to be 
checked if I administer the smallest reproof you will 
make the situation quite impossible for me, and 
your daughter will grow up a very objectionable 
girl." 

She was evidently offended. The rector 
hastened to temporise. " I assure you, my dear, 
I never meant the child was never to be corrected/' 
he said humbly. "It was merely I did not like to 
see the little thing crying. Let her come down, but 
if you think she really needs correction, of course 
correct her." 

" And then be reproved by you," said his wife 
haughtily. 

" Georgina, dear ! " said the rector, deprecatingly. 

But Georgina was deeply offended and continued 
her breakfast in silence. The silence made the 
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rector even more uncomfortable than Mirabel's 
tears. He cast about in his mind for means of 
bringing her back to paths of pleasantness and 
peace. First he tried her with guava jelly. She 
curtly refused it Then he tried toast. She was 
tired of toast He said it was delightful to have 
her back again. She said ''Really!" He hoped 
she had not risen with a headache. She said she 
had never felt better in her life. He hoped she 
wasn't cold ; would she have liked a fire ? She said 
it didn't matter. Should he ring for a shawl ? She 
begged he would not trouble about her. There 
seemed nothing else to offer or suggest at the 
moment, but at all costs sunshine must be re- 
stored. He rose, went over to his wife's side, 
stooped over her and kissed her. 

" Foi^ive me, dearest," he said. " I promise never 
again to interfere between you and the child. No 
doubt a woman knows better what is best for 
children than a man." Then with genuine ad- 
miration he softly stroked her glossy head. " Your 
beautiful hair," he said. ''The way you wear it is 
charming, Georgina." 

Peace was restored. Lady Georgina was not 
weak in many things, but she had a weakness for 
kisses and compliments like the rest of her sex. She 
smiled on her Augustus and let him give her some 
guava jelly. She could afford to smile, she had 
won. 

Mirabel was allowed to come down to meals, but 
the joy of those morning breakfasts was gone. 
Lady Greorgina proved herself a martinet The 
rector kept his promise and never interfered 
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between her and the child. Mirabers little tongue 
had to learn restraint, her little hands had to keep 
quiet, her little feet were no longer suflfered to swing 
to and fro as they listed, her little body was scarcely 
allowed to move. It was all new and hard to the 
child, who under Emily's lax sway had lived in 
a delicious freedom. She must abstain from things 
that would be bad for her, that was the one restraint 
that had been imposed upon her, and even her 
childish mind perceived its reasonableness, but the 
petty restraints imposed upon her by Lady Georgina 
she felt to be galling and unreasonable. Why 
when she wanted to say a thing very badly, must 
she put down her spoon and wipe her mouth before 
she said it? Why were so many things she said 
rude and naughty when she never meant them to be 
either? Why, above all, must she "go on with her 
bread - and - milk " if she asked a question and 
paused over her breakfast for a reply. It was 
always " Go on with your bread-and-milk," never a 
reply. And she often did so badly want to know 
things. Even if she turned to her father the same 
objectionable phrase fell upon her irritated little 
ears. There were many uncomfortable scenes before 
she learnt she must obey, and being of a very ex- 
citable nature both her health and her temper 
suffered. Occasionally she broke out into real and 
intentional naughtiness, much to Lady Georgina's 
secret elation, for it proved she needed discipline. 
Occasionally the meal was interrupted by sudden 
fits of tears. These tears greatly distressed the 
father, so often nothing had been said or done 
sufficient to provoke them, they seemed so un- 
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called for. It had not yet been borne in upon him 
that Lady Greoi^na "nagged" at the child. He 
did not know that the curbing and restraining went 
on to a far greater extent when he was absent than 
when he was present But it was so. The effect 
of nagging is cumulative. After a time it takes but 
a trifle to overwhelm, and therefore would some 
mere trifle occasionally set flowing Mirabel's 
tears. 

At such times Lady Georgina always rose and 
herself escorted the child from the room, and after- 
wards would say, ''I cannot think what makes the 
child so troublesome, Augustus, it vexes me greatly." 

And Augustus, looking very unhappy, would con- 
dole with her on the child's troublesome behaviour, 
and privately hope for better things later on when 
the two ** settled down together." 

Apart from these unpleasantnesses in connection 
with Mirabel, the rector remained fairly contented 
with his new wife for some time. It was not the 
absorbing, soul-stirring happiness he had felt in his 
first marriage, but he knew that could never again be 
his. The first marriage was sacred, a thing apart 
from all else in his life. He considered the second 
gave him all he had a right to expect at his age 
—companionship, new interests, a ruler for his house- 
hold, and — aflection. Yes, even aflection. 

Undoubtedly Lady Georgina did love her husband. 
Her love for him had limitations. It was observ- 
able, as time went on, that she would not or could 
not refrain from a sharp word or a disagreeable 
action, even to save him a pang. And she was of a 
jealous nature. Had she married him earlier, or had 
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he been a younger and gayer man, she would have 
been cruelly jealous. Even now her feeling for his 
little daughter merged on jealousy. She grudged 
Mirabel his tenderness and deliberately crushed his 
pleasure and pride in his child. She wished him to 
be happy, but it was her desire that she alone should 
be beloved by him and necessary to his happiness. 
In her wish to possess and retain his affection solely 
there was an intensity and anxiety which bordered 
on passion, and made it strange that she should find 
it impossible, even in her early married days, to 
refrain from acting in a manner calculated to distress 
and eventually alienate him. 

But here came in her limitations. An impalpable, 
resistless, force held her back, prevented her wished- 
for advance into Love's sweet kingdom — a terrible 
force which had been slowly growing, and to which 
she now had to succunib, to her own detriment and 
against her deepest desires — the force of her own 
developed Self — ^the summed-up force of all the 
little deeds, and words and thoughts of her previous 
years — ^the accumulated power of the inexorable 
past which makes us what we are, laying faint hands 
on us before we see the light, pressing heavier and 
heavier as the years roll on, marching along with us 
into Eternity. 
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CHAPTER V 

Two years passed. Once more there was a sweet 
promise of daffodils, and the almond trees in the 
Rectory garden burst into delicate pinkiness. 
Mirabel was eight years old. She had a daily 
governess now from half-past nine to one — a very 
plain and rather strict governess whom she had to 
obey. She could read like a grown-up person. She 
could play no end of tunes on a cottage piano 
especially provided for her use in the day-nursery. 
She was still wonderfully small, and retained her 
babyish look, but she had become a little precocious 
in mind and manner. Emily, who took charge of 
her out of school-hours, found her more troublesome 
than of old. She loved her little mistress as much 
as ever, but sighed over her ever-increasing naughti- 
ness. For Mirabel was very naughty when Lady 
Geoi^ina was out and the governess had gone. She 
broke rules, turned a deaf ear to remonstrances, and 
indulged in the wildest revelry, a not unnatural 
rebound of the spirits after many hours of repression 
with her two disciplinarians. 

One afternoon she came up to Emily, after her 
early dinner, wild with excitement. "Oh, Emily!" 
she cried, "such a thing 1 Such a thing coming! 
I'm invited to the Bishop's party." 

" The Bishop's party ! " cried Emily. 
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" Yes, the Bishop's party, a real h've party, next 
week, all for me and lots and lots of other children. 
What do you think we'll have, Emily — a Christmas 
tree?" 

" It isn't Christmas, Miss Mirabel. I should say 
you'd have games, and dancing, and a lovely supper. 
It will be very grand, you know. The Bishop lives 
in a palace." 

"Oh, Emily, a palace!" The little girl's excite- 
ment almost overcame her. " Oh, how noble ! Do 
come out, Emily. I feel as if I could fly, I am so 
happy. There's no room in this room for what I feel." 

She began dancing about wildly. The little white 
bow which she still wore to tie back her hair waggled 
to and fro tipsily on her right temple, her white 
skirts whisked madly rounds her arms were wide 
spread in the exuberance of the joy that possessed 
her. Emily understood. All demonstration had 
been checked downstairs. The news of the coming 
children's party had been communicated to her, but 
no unseemly rejoicing had been permitted. So she 
suflered the dancing to continue until the child 
paused for want of breath, and then she arrayed her 
in her walking things. 

" Down the back stairs," said Mirabel, pleadingly, 
when they were ready, " then she won't see me. She 
was very angry because I jumped up and down on 
my chair and said, * Jinky-pinky.' She said she was 
astonissed at me. There's no harm in 'Jinky-pinky.' 
It only means, I'm so glad I'm going to the Bishop's 
party, with lots of other children, in a palace, with toys 
and games and dancing and a lovely supper, and 
my party frock, and perhaps presents." 
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The child danced again with pure delight at the 
thought of it all. Emily indulgently led her down 
the back stairs. They passed George in the pantry. 
Mirabel at once poured out her news. 

" I'm going to the Bishop's party," she said, " in a 
palace with lots and lots of other children." 

" The Bishop's party ! Bravo ! Good old Gaiters ! " 
said George, surprised into disrespect, but as pleased 
as if he were going to a party himself. 

"Gaiters — who's Gaiters?" asked Mirabel, promptly. 

" He means the Bishop," said Emily. 

" Is that one of his names ? " 

Emily absently answered " Yes." She was looking 
at .George. He took no notice of her. He never 
seemed to take much notice of Emily. 

They left the house and crossed the stableyard. 
The groom was busy at the pump filling a bucket. 
Mirabel ran up and told him also the joyful news. 

" Old Apron's coming out," said the groom. 

" Is that another of his names ? " asked Mirabel. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the groom. "Yes, little 
missie, that's one of his lordship's grand names. Only 
to be used in company, remember that, missie, only 
in company." 

" Oh ! " said Mirabel, with great interest. " Only in 
company. May I pump ? " 

As a great treat she was allowed to pump. The 
groom relinquished the handle and Mirabel worked 
away at it with a fervour deserving of a worthier 
object. The water filled the bucket, overflowed, and 
ran into a thin, long stream across the yard, but 
Emily and the groom took no heed of it They 
had entered upon a desultory flirtation. Presently 
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Mirabel became aware of a little scuffle. Emily was 
trying to get away from the groom ; he held her back 
by the skirt She stopped pumping, this was more 
interesting even than the pump. There was a sound 
of rending and tearing, the groom let go, and Emily 
turned on him, evidently very angry. 

"D — n it," she cried, "you've torn my frock. 
Keep your place, sir, and leave your betters alone." 

Then she suddenly caught sight of Mirabel's 
absorbed little face. "Oh, Miss Mirabel," she said, 
" I am so sorry I said that. It slipped out, I was in 
such a temper. Never repeat it. If you are fond of 
poor Emily never repeat it It would cost me my 
place if they knew I had said such a wicked thing in 
your hearing." 

" Is it very wicked, what you said, then ? " 
" There's nothing wickeder." 
" Oh ! " said Mirabel, opening her eyes wide and 
feeling immensely interested. 

"There's nothing wickeder," said Emily, solemnly, 
«* and on no account are you ever to say such a thing. 
You are to forget. Miss Mirabel, that you ever heard 
it Do you hear ? " 

" Yes," said Mirabel, much impressed by Emily's 
solemnity. " I'll forget it now." 

They left the stableyard and proceeded for their 
walk. On a sunny bank Emily espied some snow- 
drops. They grew too high up for Mirabel, so Emily 
went and gathered them for her. Mirabel stood in 
the middle of the road watching her. She had been 
unusually quiet and preoccupied. Emily felt sure 
her mind was full of the coming party, but she was 
wrong ; Mirabel's mind was busy digesting and assimi- 
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lating a lately-acquired piece of knowledge. As she 
stood in the road watching Emil/s plump back 
and upstretched arms she was softly whispering to 
herself, again and again, '* D — n it, you've torn my 
frock. Keep your place, sir, and leave your betters 
alone." 

She repeated it twelve times, and then, with a 
pleased little smile, she said to herself, '' I know it 
now, so I can foi^et it, and there's nothing wickeder." 

The day of the Bishop's party arrived, most 
glorious of days. The party was from six o'clock to 
nine-thirty. Lady Georgina, by special request, was 
to escort Mirabel to the Palace. The little girl would 
greatly have preferred Emily, but not even Lady 
Georgina could dim the glory of a party. Shortly 
after five o'clock Emily led her down to the hall 
dressed in a new frock given her for the occasion. A 
very sweet little white frock, all covered with lace 
and dainty white ribbons, a jauntily-tied little white 
bow holding back her hair and resting as usual on 
her right temple. 

Emily had pinned a large bunch of artificial snow- 
drops on her dress in front, and this extra embellish- 
ment was a source of great pride and pleasure. Her 
father was summoned from his study to see and 
admire. He thought his little girl looked very charm- 
ing, and told her so, and much admired the snowdrops 
specially pointed out to him. A moment or two 
later Lady Georgina came down, followed by her 
maid bearing a cloak. Her husband turned to her, 
prepared again to admire. His wife was generally 
well and appropriately dressed. But before he could 
spealr, Mirabel called out, excitedly, — 
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" She's got my collar, my own mother's collar ! Oh, 
father ! make her take it off, it's my collar." 

Lady Georgina flushed angrily. "Put on that 
child's cloak," she said, addressing Emily, " and take 
oflf those artificial snowdrops. I do not like to see 
children dressed up in artificial flowers." 

Emily looked at the rector and hesitated. The 
snowdrops had been such a joy. The rector looked 
at his wife and for a moment was silent. Lady 
Geoi^ina was dressed in a pale mauve silk. It was 
too delicate a tint for her hard colouring and did not 
suit her. She wore it cut slightly low at the throat, 
and with it she wore Mirabel's dearly-loved lace 
collar. The little raised white roses showed up 
clearly against the mauve beneath, sorrowfully sug- 
gestive, painfully familiar to the rector's eyes. His 
Frances had worn it just so, but her throat had been 
white and soft and round. Lady Georgina's throat 
was not beautiful, and she had on this occasion 
omitted the broad band of velvet which generally 
encircled it and veiled its scragginess. 

" Take ofl* those snowdrops ! " she repeated per- 
emptorily, noticing Emily's hesitation. She frowned 
as she spoke, the lines between her eyes became 
painfully conspicuous, the effect was not pleasing. 

A strange flash of expression came into the 
rector's eyes as he stood looking at his wife — the 
expression which comes into a man's eyes when he 
looks at something distasteful to him or someone 
he dislikes. 

" At least leave her her snowdrops," he said with 
an effort, mastering some deep emotion, and then 
without another word he turned and went back to 
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his study. The look, even more than the words 
startled Lady Georgina. With a flash of insight^ 
swift as the look in the rector's eyes, she realised 
that her husband's love for her was in jeopardy. For 
a moment it was in her mind to follow him and kiss 
him, and say something gentle; restore him to 
tenderness before she left him. But she did not He 
had sided with the child. She felt she could not at 
once control her voice into sweetness or banish from 
her face that something which she was painfully 
conscious had repelled him. Instead, she got into 
the carriage and motioned to the child to follow her. 
Mirabel got in, retaining uncomfortable possession 
of her snowdrops, and huddled herself into a corner. 
But not even the close proximity of a. silent and dis- 
pleased stepmother could quite dim the glories of 
anticipation. At last she was driving to the Bishop's 
party ! Her eyes were dancing and her little frame 
trembled with excitement when they reached the 
Palace. The entrance-hall was brilliantly lit, and 
through a half-open door she caught a peep at a big 
room filled with lots and lots of children. It was a 
lovely Palace. She could hardly restrain her im- 
patience whilst her cloak was being removed in a 
littl#8ideroom. She thought Lady Georgina would 
never finish putting last touches to her hair. But at 
length she found herself in the room, at the party. 
The Bishop was shaking hands with her. Mirabel 
thought him very small and very funny about the 
l^s ; unlike his palace, he was disappointing, but then 
he didn't much matter. The party was the thing, 
not the Bishop. She made a dash forward into the 
centre of the room, but was recalled to say '' How do 
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you do" to the Bishop's wife. Mrs Ingilby was 
very big, but to the excited child she was quite as 
unimportant as the Bishop. She permitted the good 
lady to hold her hand for a second, and then she 
again dashed forward. From that moment until 
supper was announced the child was in a whirl of 
bliss. Games of all kinds succeeded each other in 
endless variety, and last of all, just before supper, 
were conjuring tricks done by a real conjurer. Most 
wonderful tricks. A boy sat in a chair and twelve 
eggs were taken out of the back of his head. Could 
anything be more wonderful? To Mirabel's joy, 
when supper-time came, she found herself placed at 
the table by the side of this miraculous boy. She at 
once proceeded to catechise him on his egg-produc- 
ing qualities, and was most anxious to know if he 
could manage the business by himself; and then she 
proceeded to give him detailed information as to 
points wherein he differed from the hens at home and 
therefore must be incorrect The boy, a handsome, 
merry-looking boy of about twelve, alternately 
laughed at her and glanced shamefacedly at Mrs 
Ingilby, who was sitting close by at the head of the 
table. Mirabel was helped to some chicken and her 
attention diverted to other matters. She mide a 
tremendous supper and talked unceasingly, quite 
oblivious of the fact that Lady Georgina, on the 
other side of the table, was listening disapprovingly 
to her excited chatter. She took an immense fancy 
to her boy-neighbour, whose name, she ascertained, 
was Teddy Ross, a nephew of the Bishop's. The 
boy, on his part, thought her the prettiest little girl 
he had ever seen in his life, and could hardly take 
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his eyes off her flushed, brilliant little face. The 
coquettish white ribbon bow over her right temple 
especially fascinated him. In after years, whenever 
he recalled the memory of the child Mirabel, that 
little white bow was part of his mental picture of 
her. 

When supper came to an end the Bishop rose and 
addressed the young people gathered round his 
board. His voice was small, like himself, but his 
articulation was wonderfully clear, and the children 
instinctively felt that the owner of that small clear 
voice was kindly disposed towards themselves. He 
told them it was a great pleasure to him to see so 
many bright little faces at his table, gave them a few 
words of advice as to general conduct, especially 
mentioning the importance of due respect to elders 
and those in authority, and wound up by saying that 
supper would be followed by a country dance, after 
which he would himself give each child a little 
present in the hall. 

" Oh, presents, presents ! I said perhaps presents," 
screamed Mirabel, jumping up and down on her chair, 
perfectly wild with excitement. " Good old Gaiters ! 
Old Apron is coming out ! " 

Her words broke with appalling distinctness upon 
the silence which followed the Bishop's address, and 
instantly Mirabel became aware she had transgressed. 
The Bishop turned an astonished look on his disre- 
spectful little guest 

Mrs Ingilby drew herself up and said, " My dear 1 " 
The children preserved a shocked silence, all save 
Teddy Ross, who hid his face over his plate and gave 
an irrepressible chuckle. 
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''She shall be punished for this/' said Lady 
Greorgina, addressing Mrs Ingilby. "Such gross 
rudeness, just when the Bishop was being so kind. I 
shall take her away immediately after supper." 

" No, no, pray don't," said Mrs Ingilby, rising from 
the table. ** I am sure the Bishop would not wish her 
evening to end so. She is so very small and evidently 
so very excited. Pray let it pass." 

But Lady Georgina could not let it pass. She 
waited for Mirabel outside the doorway and gripped 
her by the arm as she passed, gripped her so fiercely 
that the child uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

" How dared you use such expressions ? " she said 
in a low, angry voice, drawing Mirabel into a corner. 

"Oh, you are pinching me, you are hurting me 
dreadfully," said Mirabel, making frantic struggles to 
get away. 

But Lady Georgina gripped her fast. " You are a 
wicked child to use such expressions," she said, " and 
I shall take care you are punished." 

" I'm not wicked," said Mirabel, passionately. " I 
only said ' Good old Gaiters,' and that's one of his 
names, and • Apron^' and he's got one on. I'm not 
wicked. Wicked things are much wickeder than 
that." 

The little thing was full of passionate resentment. 
She had been guiltless of any wish to offend in so 
apostrophising the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop, 
had merely been desirous of expressing her delight 
and gratitude. 

" Nothing could be wickeder," said Lady Geoi^ina, 
completely losing her temper and giving the child a 
violent shake as she spoke. The chiM tottered and 
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with difficulty kept her feet Lady Georgina's grip 
on her arm hurt her intensely, but she did not again 
cry out. She only raised her little head and fixed on 
her stepmother a look which amazed that angry lady, 
it was so full of hatred and determined defiance. 

With a sense of angry impotency Lady Georgina 
let go the child's arm, dimly realising for the first 
time that this babyish-looking creature had a spirit 
she could never hope to subjugate, curb she ever so 
tightly. 

Teddy Ross came up just then and led the little 
girl away to join in the country dance. He said his 
uncle had sent him for her. Then the Bishop came 
and fetched Lady Georgina to look on. 

** What did she say ? I saw her shaking you. Did 
she hurt you ? " asked Teddy, taking her hand with 
much sympathy and leading her along. 

"She is a bony devil," said Mirabel, with much 
intensity. *' She called me wicked when I was good, 
so now I wil/he wicked though I'm good. She shall 
see I And I wish flames could come out of me, and 
horns and hoofs like she has, in the dark, when she 
thinks nobody is looking." 

Teddy was mute. He felt unequal to carrying on 
the conversation. For the dance, which was "Sir 
Roger," Mirabel was placed two couples away from 
the top, Teddy facing her. The boy studied her as 
she stood opposite him and noted the set, determined 
look on her little face. " She means to be naughty," 
he thought, and regretted that his uncle should have 
placed Lady Georgina so immediately behind her. 
He was right Mirabel did mean to be naughty and 
merely awaited an opportunity. A watched-for 
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opportunity has a strange way of coming. In this 
instance it came speedily. 

It was Mirabel's turn to dance. She did not know 
the figures, and apparently resented attempts to put 
her right, tearing wildly in wrong directions and 
creating general confusion. At last the Bishop 
caught at her as she came near. 

" This way, this way, my dear," he said with a hand 
on her frock, trying to restrain her. 

Mirabel wrenched herself away from him. There 
was a sound of rending and tearing, and the bishop 
was seen standing with a yard or so of fine lace in his 
hand. He looked at it and at the little girl with a 
dismayed expression. 

"D — n it, youVe torn my frock," said Mirabel, 
glibly and deliberately. " Keep your place, sir, and 
leave your betters alone." 

She had said it. There was nothing wickeder. 

For a moment she gloried in the enormity of her 
crime, then she suddenly felt frightened. No one 
laughed, for a moment no one spoke. The music 
jigged on, but the dancers paused, honestly aghast at 
this wickedness perpetrated in their midst. She felt 
small and helpless. There was no support, no pro- 
tection anywhere ; no pomp of crime, no horns, or 
hoofs or flames, no kindly shrouding of satanic 
emblem of any kind whatever. She was merely a 
naughty little^|^l who would certainly be punished 

Lady Georgina stepped forward, took the child's, 
hand with ominous deliberation and asked that the 
carriage might be called. No protest was raised this 
time. It was felt so grave a breach of decorum could 
not be condoned. Without a word of intercession 
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the little sinner was ignominiously led away. It was 
a dreadful ending to a party. The child realised it 
before she reached the door, and broke out suddenly 
into violent crying. 

"Oh, the presents, the presents!" she cried in 
accents of poignant grief ''I haven't had my 
present I'm going without my present!" 

She hung back on Lady Georgina's arm, and held 
out her hand to the Bishop, who was following them, 
her face upturned to him crimson and convulsed with 
tears. The Bishop's heart melted within him at the 
sight, but he averted his eyes and made no response 
to her pleading. There must be limits even to the 
indulgence of a bishop. Mirabel was suffered to 
depart without her present. 

And on the way home Lady Geoi^na cruelly 
whipped her. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The rector was engaged in his study on parish 
business when his wife and Mirabel returned from 
their party. It was a rule he was never to be dis- 
turbed on these occasions, so as it was nearly ten 
o'clock Mirabel was at once sent to bed and Lady 
Georgina retired to her bedroom. About half-past 
ten the churchwardens departed, and the rector drew 
up his easy-chair to the fire to have a good " think " 
before going upstairs. He was not feeling at all 
happy. He loved ways of pleasantness and peace, 
and 'twas dreadful to him to find discord in his 
home, warring 'twixt his wife and child. Two years 
ago he would at once have sought his wife, to-night 
he loitered below. As he bent over the fire, a slight 
frown on his brow, a timid knock came to his door. 

"Come in," he called, and the door was quietly 
opened, and Emily appeared, leading by the hand a 
most pitiful little figure : Mirabel in her nightdress, 
her eyes swollen with crying, her small figure 
trembling with uncontrollable agitation. 

'* I was bound to bring her to you, sir," said Emily. 
" She won't go to bed, and I can't calm her ; she's 
been crying to come to you quite heartrending. 
She wants to tell you all about it, and please, sir, I 
know I've been to blame ; she heard it from me, and 
I shall lose my situation here in consequence, but 
I've been kind to the little motherless thing, and 
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that's more than — others— can say. Before I go I'll 
ask you to look at her poor little arm, sir." 

Emily drew up the sleeve of the child's nightdress 
and revealed her delicate little arm, on which was 
unmistakable evidence of the cruel treatment she had 
received from her stepmother. 

** And there's other marks x)n her, sir, I could shew 
you, most cruel marks — " 

" Enough, Emily," said the rector, looking the 
picture of misery. " Leave us, please." 

Emily went out The rector gathered his child up 
in his arms, and seated her on his knee, and thus 
warmly environed, Mirabel at length gained sufficient 
calmness to be able to tell him the full story of her 
crime and its punishment. Her father listened at- 
tentively, clasping her little fevered hands in his and 
carefully refraining from the slightest expression of 
condemnation. His child had been unpardonably 
punished, inexcusably humiliated. Encouraged by 
his close attention, Mirabel added a recital of many 
previous injuries inflicted. 

" What am I to do ? " he said sorrowfully, when the 
story came to a close. " It's a very unhappy 
business." 

Mirabel put her arms round his neck and sniggled 
up to him, still sobbing a little. " Let me go away," 
she said, ** far away to America." 

"To America, my dear little girl! Why to 
America ? " 

'' Because it is far away, and very big and long. 
Because I can run away there, right away and on 
and on, where no one can see me, no one find me, 
and no one bring me back." 
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" But do you want to leave your poor father? Do 
you want to git away from everybody like that ? *' 

" Not you, but her. There's no room with her. 
She's on the stairs, she comes in at the door, she's 
at the windows, she looks down on you in bed. 
Bones, crossness, slaps : thin witch, she's everywhere." 

Her father suddenly set her down. '*This is 
terrible," he said, more to himself than to her. " God 
grant I may never feel it too ! Mirabel, darling, you 
shall go away. Not quite so far as America, but 
right away, to be trained, to be taught in a right 
way." 

"No pinches?" 

" No pinches or unkind treatment of any sort. 
And you shall stay away until you are quite a big 
girl and able to take care of yourself. Come, dear, 
come to bed." 

And Mirabel, her wounded spirit soothed by her 
father's unmistakable sympathy, suffered herself to 
be led to Emily and bed. All her troubles were 
forgotten in the exciting prospect just unfolded to 
her of going away ; not quite so far as America, but 
right away. Away, to Mirabel, meant across the 
stream at the foot of the garden, and beyond the 
pine plantations, and over the hills that lay beyond 
them, and into the unknown land the other side. 
Out of sight of home. She had a very vague con- 
ception of what that unknown land might be like, 
but she was sure it was very big and open, with 
heaps of room in it, no boundary anywhere, limitless, 
like the great starry sky behind which God radiated 
and the dead people boomed and buzzed. And in it 
there would be a road which would go on and on for 
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ever, steeped in sunshine, alive with laughing 
children— children who were free, wfk) were held 
back by nothing, restrained by no one, who were all 
out of sight of home. As she lay in her bed picturing 
it she was like a little callow bird, peeping over the 
edge of its warm nest, impatient of its restraining 
boundaries, longing for the first frightening, glorious 
beat of its wings on the limitless blue. She fell 
asleep with her mind full of this going away. She 
dreamed of it. In her dream she had passed the 
hills behind the pine plantations, and her feet were 
on the road of her imaginings. She was amongst 
the laughing children, free, like them, to wander 
far away from any who could see her and 
bring her back ; out of sight of home. But with a 
shock she realised she was not too far to hear. 
Suddenly she heard her father crying — crying because 
his little girl had gone away. She looked back for 
him but he was not there, not anywhere on the 
road. But she could not go on with that crying in 
her ears. She called to him. Emily heard her 
calling in her sleep. Then the dream passed and 
the little one slept soundly. 

Meanwhile the rector, sorely indignant, sought his 
wife's presence. The maid was in her room brushing 
her hair. Lady Georgina motioned to her to go 
away, and husband and wife were left together. 
Lady Geoi^ina had beautiful, luxuriant hair, reach- 
ing far below her waist. It showed off glossily 
against her dainty blue wrapper. All her appoint- 
ments were dainty, her dressing-table shone with 
silver, her room was full of costly, pretty things. On 
many occasions when her husband had found her 
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thus he had praised her hair, felt personal pride 
and pleasui^'^in the sight of her luxurious sur- 
roundings; to-night he saw only her face. Why 
did she look up at him so haggardly, so aggressively ? 
Had she heard^m passing in and out of the nursery ? 
Did that look mean jealousy, argument ? Oh, why 
didn't she look up at him gently, softly, so that he 
might love her ? Why did Mirabel so dislike her, so 
dislike to see that face at the windows, on the stairs, 
coming in at the door? Could such a horrible 
calamity ever happen as that he should see his wife 
with Mirabel's eyes ? He fled from the thought and 
plunged headlong into speech. * 

" You have been cruel to my child," he said ; " you 
have ill-treated and shamed my little, tender 
daughter." 

Lady Geoi^na flared up angrily. " The child fully 
deserved punishment," she said. " She behaved dis- 
gracefully. What with your blamable indulgence 
and Emily's demoralising companionship, she is 
getting ruined. I must be allowed to correct her, 
and, moreover, Emily must be sent away." 

" Emily at least has been kind to the little naother- 
less thing." 

" Surely you do not intend to keep her after this ? 
The child can only have learnt that language when 
with her." 

"No, Emily can go — that is not vital — and the 
child can go — but you, Geoi^na, remain." 

The rector's voice had an odd, unnatural ring. It 
startled his wife, she turned a little white. What did 
he mean ? A sudden horror possessed her lest she 
should have alienated him. 
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'* You remain," he went on, " standing in the place 
of one dead. I have just seen shameral bruises on 
my little girl, given by you. I know no other 
woman who could have done it I thought all 
women were tender to children," 

Lady Georgina turned whiter. He had never 
looked at her, never spoken to her like this before. 
But the rector had thoroughly worked himself up ; 
he went on remorselessly. 

" It is well, perhaps, motherhood has been denied 
you, Georgina." A frightened look came into his 
wife's upturned face. " I hope and pray it may 
ever be denied you. A woman who can be cruel 
to a baby, a mere baby, even though not her own, 
would be capable of — " 

A ghastly pallor came over Lady Georgina's face, 
her head fell back; her husband reached her only 
just in time to prevent her falling from her chair. She 
had fainted. Terrified and remorseful, he supported 
her to her bed and rang the bell wildly. It was 
a bad faint. It was some time before he and the 
maid could bring her round. At length she revived. 
The maid left her to be quiet and rest awhile, and 
her husband, conscience-stricken, seated himself 
beside her. 

"Forgive me, dear," he said, "I was too severe. 
I hardly realised you were so sensitive. What shall 
I do? Everything shall be as you wish — every- 
thing." 

His righteous indignation had melted. He was a 
mere helpless man, anxious to propitiate, distracted 
between a bruised, weeping daughter and a fainting 
wife. 
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" Emily sh^ go," he went on, '' and Mirabel shall 
be sent to aSfool ; both shall go, and there shall be 
peace — peace in the house." 

'' But I remain/' said his wife, bitterly. 

" Of course,^dear, of course, my wife remains. It 
shall be just you and I. No doubt it will be happier 
so, just you and I." He spoke with pure unselfish- 
ness, hoping the arrangement would please his 
wife, feeling in it a great coming loneliness. " You 
will like that, won't you ? " he said, bending over her 
anxiously. 

" Yes," she answered, " but — Augustus, unsay that 
cruel thing." 

"What cruel thing?" 

•* That you hope and pray it may ever be denied 
me." 

For a moment the rector could not imagine what 
she meant. Then he recalled the words he had 
spoken to her and suddenly comprehended. He 
felt very touched. 

** May every blessing be yours, my dear Georgina," 
he said. " I was wrong to have said what I did. 
May everything your heart desires be given you." 

" Poor thing, poor thing 1 " he said to himself later, 
as he composed himself to sleep. " And so that has 
been fretting her, that has caused the irritation — 
disappointment — wants one of her own, and I thought 
she hated children. It's difficult to understand ^ 
women. Yes, Mirabel must go; friction removed; - 
and there shall be peace, peace in the house." jj" 

But the poor rector had yet a scene to go through* 
before he could settle down, peace in the house. 
Emily was given notice, the very next morning, by 
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Lady Georgina. Of course she wept and at once 
told Mirabel, and there was much wailing in the 
nursery. That was only to be looked for, but what 
the rector did not anticipate was disturbance in the 
pantry. He was reading his paper quietly in the 
study the next day, before starting on a parish round, 
when Greorge appeared on the scene and asked leave 
to "speak his mind" for a few moments. The 
rector at once saw his man was disturbed, a very 
unusual occurrence, for George's calm was, as a rule, 
imperturbable. It was said of him that once, when 
on the Riviera with his master, he had preserved 
an unruffled composure during the shocks of an 
earthquake which reduced his superiors to the 
condition of gibbering idiots, and that when the 
rector came to his senses he found himself in the 
street in his nightshirt, and George, fully dressed, 
was helping him into his greatcoat, and in his very 
best manner handing him his hat, stick and gloves. 
It was a little surprising, therefore, to his master 
to see him now appear with flushed cheeks, glittering 
eyes, and other visible signs of excitement. 

"Well, George, what is it?" he asked. 

"If you please, sir," said George, speaking very 
much faster than usual, " I am come to ask you a 
very great favour. I have been twelve years in 
your service, sir, and have never troubled you 
before." 

" That is quite true. What is it ? " 

" It is that Emily may be forgiven, sir, for her little 
— eberration, and may be allowed to remain in this 
household. She is a good girl, and she worships the 
ground Miss Mirabel stands on." 
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"I know it But what you ask is impossible. 
Lady Georgina wouldn't — I mean I cannot allow it." 

" Was the ofTence so very unpardonable, sir ? " 

"Certainly. I cannot pass over actual swearing 
on the part of a person in my service — a clergyman's 
household. The whole parish naturally look to this 
house as an example. Emily must go." 

"Then, sir, I am very sorry, but I am afraid I 
must go too. I wish to leave this day month." 

The rector gasped. This was intolerable. George 
was an actual necessity. Without George he was lost 
Who was to wait on him, look after his clothes and 
his comforts, remind him of his engagements and 
various services, keep his sermons in consecutive 
order, nurse him when he was ill, pack for him when 
he travelled, be, as the tailor had said, butler, valet, 
nurse and courier all in one — who but George ? Faith- 
ful, reliable, attentive George, the best servant man 
ever had. After twelve years, to go ! It was mon- 
strous. It was some time before he could speak, so 
unexpected was the blow. 

" After twelve years," he said at last, " you come to 
me and give me a month's notice. Surely I have 
deserved something more considerate from you than 
this?" 

" We have not been inconsiderate, sir. Quite the 
contrary. But where Emily goes, I must go." 

The courteous, gentle-mannered rector actually 
lost his temper and quite forgot himself at this point. 
Forgot also that the whole parish looked to him for 
an example. 

" What the deuce has Emily to do with you ? " he 
said angrily. Then a deep flush suffused his shamed 
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countenance, and he gave a funny littk cough, which 
came much too late to hide the unpardonably offend- 
ing word. 

''Emily," said George, with much solemnity, ''is 
my wife." 

Again the rector gasped. " And how long has this 
very improper behaviour been going on ? " he asked. 

" There has been no impropriety, sir." 

" I think your course of action has been decidedly 
improper." 

" If you please, sir, you oblige me to say it has not 
been impropriety but consideration for you and little 
Miss Mirabel. We have been married a year — we 
Wanted to make certain of ourselves — but we said 
nothing and kept on just as we were because Emily 
and I could not bear to leave the little one unpro- 
tected like, if you'll excuse my alluding to it in my 
self-defence." 

The rector sat still, silent and humiliated. At in- 
convenience to themselves his servants had remained 
in his house to protect — the word had been used — his 
child. That this should have been even thought 
necessary cut him to the quick. What a reflection 
on himself, and oh ! far worse, what a reflection on 
the wife he had chosen. 

" And as you say, sir, we have been together twelve 
years and I don't like the thought of leaving you 
but" — went on George, doggedly — "where Emily 
goes, I must go." 

" I see," said the rector, drearily. " Of course you 
must live together, man and wife. A fearfully close- 
binding tie, George. All things can part save 
husband and wife — that's irreparable — beg pardon, 
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what am I saying? — I mean they are inseparable. Of 
course, of course, where Emily goes you must go. 
Everybody's going apparently. The question is, 
What am I to do?" 

He looked so miserable George's heart quite went 
out to him. He knew his own value and pitied his 
master. What was to be done ? He didn't want to 
leave, but he must have Emily, How combine the 
duties of a servant and the joys of a married home ? 
Master and man had a long talk, and at length 
managed to solve the problem. George was to re- 
main in the rector's service. A cottage standing near 
the rectory gates and now vacant was to be taken for 
Emily, and George's wages were to be considerably 
raised to enable him to meet the expenses attendant 
thereupon. George was to sleep at home and would 
spend his Sunday evenings and all hours off duty 
with his wife. 

Thus was the matter satisfactorily settled, and to 
George's credit be it said, never once in the after 
years did he allow Emily to take precedence of 
duty. 
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CHAPTER VII 

To arrange for George had been comparatively easy, 
but to arrange for Mirabel was found to be difficult 
She was too young to be sent to a boarding-school. 
The rector could easily have placed her in his own 
neighbourhood. He knew one or two ladies who 
would have willingly taken charge of her and allowed 
her to be educated by their own governesses with their 
own little girls, but he felt this would be a too 
palpable reflection on his wife. The neighbourhood 
would, he feared, think it an unnatural arrangement 
and come to a conclusion uncomplimentary to Lady 
Georgina. His wife must not suffer in repute, what- 
ever happened. What ostensible reason could he 
put forward for sending his little daughter away from 
his own house to dwell in the house of a neighbour ? 
None: it could not be done. For many days he 
worried himself over the matter, then a happy idea 
occurred to him. Mirabel had been looking a little 
delicate for some time past, the brilliant colour 
natural to her had faded greatly, several people had 
remarked on it One lady had even gone so far as 
to hint at the possible benefit of a change. Why 
not send her away — right away to the sea ? Surely 
some nice maternal woman could be found, living in 
a desirable seaside place, with a little girl about 
Mirabel's age. Sea air, companionship in education, 
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what better reasons for sending his little daughter 
away could there be ? The idea once hit upon, the 
rector at once sought to carry it out. First he 
consulted Lady Georgina, He was scrupulously 
careful of her feelings whilst he discussed the matter 
with her, ignoring all her past unpleasantnesses with 
the child, and abstaining from any expression cal- 
culated to show he considered her conduct blamable. 
He reproached himself for not having made sufficient 
allowance for a nature peculiarly susceptible to 
irritating influences, suffering from a disappointment, 
and apparently without much self-control, and so he 
tried to make amends for his undue harshness of 
the evening of the Bishop's party by being exceed- 
ingly gentle now. He talked to her on the subject 
as he would have talked to the neighbours, enlarging 
on the advantages of sea air and change^ etc., and 
Lady Georgina followed his lead with relief and 
gratitude. She agreed with everything he suggested, 
and practically washed her hands of Mirabel, glad to 
be rid of the child. 

Next the rector advertised and had three hundred 
and forty-seven letters in reply, all of them apparently 
from nice maternal ladies living in desirable seaside 
places, and each one of them with a little girl about 
Mirabel's age. Such superabundance frightened the 
rector. How choose one nice maternal lady from 
such a plethora ? The letters were put in the waste- 
paper basket and the rector made a series of calls 
to ask the help of his friends. He unfolded his idea 
to several and was surprised at their warm encourage- 
ment of his plan. They were almost suspiciously pro- 
nounced in their approval of it He was not quite 
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sure their attitude was quite as complimentary to 
Lady Georgina as proper respect for her demanded, 
Finally he sought Mrs Ingilby, and she at once solved 
the difficulty for him. 

" You are extremely wise," she said ; " the child does 
not look hap — I mean flourishing, and I know the 
very person to send her to. You heard the Bishop's 
brother-in-law, Claude Ross, Vicar of Dyneham, died 
a little time ago ? His only boy, Teddy, has been 
with us ever since." 

" Oh, yts" said the rector, " I knew Claude, poor 
fellow." 

" Mrs Ross has not been left very well off. She has 
a house of her own at Crockton-on-Sea, a delightfully 
healthy place, but it is a little expensive to keep 
up. She has a little daughter of ten whom she is 
herself educating, and she wants to obtain one or 
two little girls as boarders to educate with her 
girl. This would enable her to keep her house on, 
and would also be pleasant for little May. I under- 
stand one pupil has already been promised — Lola 
Rivers, a little girl who has lost her parents, and who 
will come into quite a fortune when she comes of 
age. Mrs Ross is a charming and highly-accom- 
plished woman, a perfect musician, and in every 
respect fitted to have charge of Mirabel." 

" Is she a — kind woman ? " 

If she has a fault it is that she is too easy-going, 
too inclined to be lenient, but under the circumstances, 
perhaps, that may not be undesirable — " 

"Quite so," interpolated the rector, hastily, and 
then and there he decided that Mirabel should go to 
Crockton-on-Sea, and the preliminary arrangements 
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were made. The next week the rector paid a 
highly - satisfactory visit to Mrs Ross, and it was 
settled Mirabel should go to her new home in the 
beginning of the coming month, which would be 
April. 

The little girl was charmed when told of the 
arrangement. To go to the sea, with its winds blow- 
ing, and its waves dashing, and its ships sailing on and 
on to the other side of the world ! And then the little 
girls, her companions-to-be, and the kind lady who, 
so she ascertained, did not slap, or pinch, or scold ! It 
was a time of delicious anticipation and joy, for 
Emily, it was arranged, was not to go to her new 
home until Mirabel had gone to hers, so the thought 
of that parting was softened until it was scarcely a 
grief at all. 

As Easter time approached Mirabel's excitement 
knew no bounds. She could talk of nothing but 
Crockton - on - Sea, and when she took her walks 
abroad every friend she met, whether high or low, 
was informed of her impending departure. One day 
she was walking in the village with Emily and they 
passed the cottage of Edwards, the wooden-legged 
tailor, " Dot-and-carry-one." A pretty cottage with 
a little garden in front bright with flowers and care- 
fully tended, and on the left, parallel with the road, 
a long potato patch. In the patch was Dot-and- 
carry-one busy planting potatoes in the original 
manner so admired by Culvertonians. An interested 
group of admirers was leaning over the railing 
watching the process as Mirabel approached. The 
child darted forward to join them, eager to see. 
There was nothing she enjoyed more than seeing the 
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taflor planting potatoes. It was so fascinating the 
even way in which he drilled the holes with that 
stiff wooden leg of his, and still more engrossing was 
the way in which he shot the potatoes into the holes 
when drilled, always filling the last line of holes as 
he drilled the next, and rarely missing a shot 

" Doesn't it hurt your leg poking it into the earth 
so hard ? " asked Mirabel, watching with the deepest 
interest 

"Not a bit, missie," replied the tailor, stopping 
his work to answer her. " Nothing like exercise for 
a wooden leg. Does it good — prevents dry rot and 
keeps it from warping, keeps it from warping." He 
laughed merrily at his own wit, and the laugh was 
echoed by his companions. 

" Is it all wood — all the way up ? " asked Mirabel. 

"Every inch. Not an ounce of flesh anywhere," 
replied the tailor, proudly. 

" I should like to see it without its trousers," said 
Mirabel, longingly. 

The tailor looked embarrassed and nervously set 
to work on his potatoes. Emily said, "Oh, Miss 
Mirabel I " in a shocked voice, and tried to draw the 
child away. But Mirabel had no mind to go yet. 

"Oh, look!" she exclaimed anxiously, "he's 
missed three holes. Oh, the poor potatoes I Do 
put them in their dear little houses." 

"All right, missie. I'll put them safely to bed, 
don't you fear," said Dot-and-carry-one, trying to 
recover his composure ; then, fearful lest she should 
reiterate her request, he hurriedly added, " I hope I 
see you quite well to-day." 

Mirabel assured him she was quite well, " all over 
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her body," and proceeded to give him the grand news 
that she was going to live " by the enormous sea." 

"So I hear, so I hear/' said the tailor, glancing 
meaningly at his companions by the railings. '* And 
very sorry, my dear, we shall be to say good-bye tp 
you." 

" Everybody's giving me good-bye presents," said 
Mirabel, insinuatingly, '^but no shells as yet'* 

" Now, Miss Mirabel, you mustn't give such hints," 
said Emily, trying to draw her away. ** It isn't 
pretty manners. People won't like you if you 
do it." 

"Oh, but they will like me. You will like me, won't 
you?" cried Mirabel, looking appealingly at the 
tailor. 

"Always, my dear little lady, always," cried the 
tailor, earnestly, " and you shall have the shell you're 
wanting. Wait, my dear, I'll fetch it this moment," 
and he stumped hurriedly up the garden path to his 
cottage, to fetch from his little parlour the longed-for 
treasure. 

"Thank you, oh, thank you I" cried Mirabel, 
delightedly, when he stumped out again, a large 
shell in his hand. " I do like you, oh, I do like you, 
Mr Edwards." 

"It is from a very humble friend, my dear, but 
from one who wishes you happiness all the days of 
your life. It is all I can do for you, is to speak my 
kind wishes, but I do so with the voice of a friend." 

"Thank you, thank you," again said Mirabel, 
yielding at last to Emily's pulling hand. With 
her new possession clasped to her bosom she de- 
parted, looking over her shoulder at the tailor, 
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and saying, " I do like you, oh, I do like you so 
much." 

'' Poor little angel," said the tailor, when she was 
out of hearing. " I'm glad she had that shell. She 
seemed a bit set on it when she was in my cottage a 
year ago, and she didn't forget it, so it seems. It 
was the sound of the sea in it that took her. Poor 
little mite ! The man or woman who could be cruel 
to that little child," he went on impressively, " is — a 
demon." 

" So she is," said one of the loafers. " Treated her 
shameful, they say. Rector daren't keep the child 
in the house any longer. George tell you anything 
about it, Edwards ? " 

" Well," said the tailor, regretfully, " George ain't 
one to say much. Cautious man is Greorge. But he 
did give me to understand that he could sdiy a lot, 
and one day he went so far as to remark as he never 
had thought much of the aristocracy, and now he 
thought less of 'em than ever." 

''Oh, pooh! we could all say that," said another 
loafer, contemptuously. " I heard more than that 
from Davies." Davies was the rector's coachman, 
so everybody pricked up his ears. 

'* Shrieks in the carriage, awful, coming home from 
a party at the Palace one night. Davies nearly drew 
up to interfere. Said he really never thought to see 
the child get out alive. Quite a case for the police," 
he said. 

An indignant murmur went through the little 
group. 

" Wonder if she drew blood ? " hazarded a meek- 
looking, respectably-dressed little man. 
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" Oh, I see. But you know I have come to fetch 
you away. Hadn't you better let me come in ? " 

"What's in that parcel?" 

« I b^ pardon, I forgot," said Teddy. "This is a 
present for you from the Bishop." 

The child's eyes sparkled. * Undo it ! quick, undo 
it I " she cried. Teddy cut the string of the parcel 
and undid it, revealing a beautifully-bound book with 
gilt clasps and edges, and a letter. Mirabel held out 
her hand eagerly for the letter. She had never before 
had a letter in her life. Teddy gave it to her, and 
still hanging over the top bar of the gate the child 
tore it open and pored over it, knitting her brows 
just as she had seen her father knit his when 
reading letters, but unable to decipher a word of it, 
though she held the letter both sideways and upside 
down. She could read printing, but the Bishop's 
never very legible hand was beyond her, Teddy 
watched her with amusement. 

" Any answer ? " he asked. 

Mirabel meditated, unwilling to confess her 
inability to read. Only that morning she had seen 
George hand her father a note and heard him say, 
" Any answer, sir ? " It occurred to her her father's 
answer might do on this occasion. " Tell him," she 
said, " he must dress no more cunimications to me, 
I do not courage begging." 

"I will," said Teddy, and next time he saw his 
uncle he faithfully delivered the message. 

At this point Emily came out to fetch Mirabel to 
say good-bye to her father. The rector was in his 
study when the little girl came in, seated in the same 
chair he had occupied when she told him of her woes 
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after the party. With great glee the child climbed 
on his knee and showed him her book and letter. 
'^ Read the letter, please," she said, composing herself 
to listen. Putting his arm round her, the rector 
read aloud the letter from his Bishop to* his 
daughter : — 

" My dear uttle Child,"— it began—" it grieved 
me much to let you depart in tears from my house 
the other evening. I had hoped the occasion would 
have been a happy one for every child present, and 
though your own naughtiness brought about your 
trouble, it has distressed me to think your evening 
ended so. But I am sure you were sorry afterwards 
that you offended, and to show you that you are 
quite forgiven, I send you now the present I had 
intended for you then — a Bible. I have written a 
verse in the fly-leaf which I think peculiarly suitable 
for you. Read it oflen, and remember one thing — 
remember it all through your life — If you want to be 
happy, love. Love everybody and never wound 
those who love you. The gates of Paradise stand 
open only to those who love. — Yours faithfully, 

" Stanfield." 

A gratified look came over the rector's face as he 
finished reading. " A charming letter," he said, " the 
letter of a good and charming man. Mirabel, dear, 
you are too young to understand it now, but this 
letter from the Bishop is a great honour. See, I put 
it between the pages of his present Keep it always 
there, never lose it, your greatest treasure. Let us 
see what he has written in the fly-leaf. Your name 
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— can you read it ? — and the first verse from the thirty- 
ninth Psalm : — * / will take heed to my ways that I sin 
not with my tongue : I will keep my mouthy with a 
bridle,* The good Bishop is right, peculiarly suitable 
for you, dear, excitable, impulsive little mortal that 
you are. Now remember his words, Mirabel, and try 
and love everybody." 

" Yes," said Mirabel, " I will, except one." 

** The Bishop says * everybody.' " 

'' Except one," said Mirabel, determinedly. 

The rector did not press the point. He sighed 
and looked at his watch. '* Have you said good-bye 
to her ? " he asked. 

" Yes," said Mirabel. " I said it through the key- 
hole. She's got a headache upstairs. She came and 
opened the door and then I ran away, and then she 
banged the door, so angry, but I don't care because 
I shall be far away directly." She laughed merrily as 
she thought of it. 

" Mirabel, don't you realise you are leaving me ? " 
said her father. 

His face looked grief-stricken and grief was in his 
voice. In his heart was a great loneliness. When 
his little daughter had gone — and alas ! how glad she 
was to go — it would be himself and Lady Georgina. 
Day after day, and year after year, until the little 
one was grown up, himself and Lady Georgina. 
She would sit with him at table^very day. She 
would be on the stairs, she would be at the windows, 
she would come in at the doors — every day. There 
came over him a wild longing to go away like 
Mirabel. To escape — the word formed itself 
distinctly in his mind. An exaggerated dread of 
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the coming years shook him, an unreasonable, in- 
defensible horror of his home. He clasped hit 
child to his breast in a fever of unhappiness and 
farewell. 

"My daughter, my little daughter!" he cried. 
" Oh, I am losing my little daughter ! " 

Something in his voice even more than his words, 
the note of acute pain, reached Mirabel's childish 
sensibilities. Her happiness in going away sus- 
tained a momentary check. She cast about in her 
mind for something that would meet the require- 
ments of that yaguely-understood note of pain. 
Then suddenly, as if something had just recurred to 
her mind, she put her arms round his neck, pulled 
down his head to hers, and placed her soft cheek 
against his. 

" Mother's about," she whispered. 

" Child, what do you mean ? " 

"Mother's about. I've never told anybody, not 
even Emily, but I'll tell you now. She never quite 
shows herself, but she is in the nursery often when 
it's dark, keeping very quiet ; you don't hear her or 
see her, not quite, but when I am asleep then she 
comes out and says things to me quite loud and 
clear. She's about." 

" Dear little girl, your mother has gone. She is 
beyond the gates of Paradise. That is the real far 
away. There no one can see her, no one find her, 
no one bring her back." His voice broke over the 
last words. 

Geoi^e appeared at the door. "The carriage 
waits," he said. "Miss Mirabel will miss the train 
if she doesn't come." 
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Father and daughter gave each other a last hug. 
Then the rector put her down, but he did not move 
from his chair. He felt too agitated to face the 
little farewell group of servants at the front 
door. 

'Til come back," said Mirabel, looking back at 
him with childish sympathy, and waving her hand as 
she neared the door. "Some long time I'll come 
back." 

Then her little feet passed over the threshold and 
for eight long years the home of her childhood saw 
her no more. 

Late that night Lady Georgina awoke and found 
herself alone. She looked at her watch. One 
o'clock and her husband had not yet come. Think- 
ing he must have fallen asleep downstairs she arose, 
threw on a dressing-gown and went in search of 
him. As she neared the nursery she noticed the 
door stood open, she heard a movement in the room, 
she paused. It was dark within, yet she fancied 
she could see the outline of a man's figure, darker 
than the surrounding gloom. Then her husband's 
voice broke suddenly out of the dark, saying, in a 
voice like a cry, " Frances, are you near ? " 

She turned and fled, grief and jealousy in her 
heart. Not for her had he called, but for his child's 
mother. 



CHAPTER VIII 

For some weeks after Mirabel's departure life at the 
Rectory was very joyless. The father missed his 
little girl inexpressibly. No pattering feet on the 
stairs, no laughing, no crying, no eager voice asking 
perpetual questions, and always that empty nursery. 
In Greorge's opinion his master spent a good deal too 
much time in that empty nursery. He continually 
found him there, sitting in the lounge chair by the 
fireless hearth, looking miserable. Lady Georgina 
also continually found him there, and it was as gall 
and wormwood to her that he should show himself 
so unhappy alone with her. She said nothing, but 
she too looked miserable. 

Then, before things had time to change from bad 
to worse, the angel of Hope came and poised with 
fluttering wings over the Rectory, first tremulous, 
then assured. So unlooked-for was the joy it fore- 
shadowed neither the rector nor his wife could 
at first realise they were to be so blest. A child 
once more in the Rectory. Lady Georgina with a 
child of her own, happy, satisfied, softened by 
maternity. Surely, with a baby in her arms she 
could never again be unkind to the child of another 
woman. Thus did the rector rejoice. Mirabel 
might come back, the empty nursery again be warm 
with life, the home happy with children. Already 
the knowledge of the coming joy had worked 
wonders. The rector had first been told the news 
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on his return from a short visit to London. He had 
left his wife pale, irritable, languid, so out of sorts, 
he went away quite distressed about her. He came 
back and found her a changed woman. With flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes, looking softer and younger 
than ever he had seen her look before, she told him 
of her hopes. With unfeigned gladness he listened, 
greater tenderness in his heart for her than he had 
felt for a long time, then took her in his arms and 
kissed and blessed her. It was the sweetest moment 
they had yet had together, obliterating much of 
the pain of the previous months. 

Husband and wife drew nearer to each other after 
this, each the better for the common interest, both 
terribly anxious that all should go well. Never 
before had Lady Georgina shown herself so amen- 
able, so desirous of advice and sympathy, so wistful 
to put aside her own inclinations and do that which 
those more experienced than herself thought right. 
Her unwonted meekness was almost touching, show- 
ing as it did the depth of her anxiety and the inten- 
sity of her hopes. Of course the news soon became 
known in the parish. Nothing of any moment that 
went on in the Rectory was long unknown to the 
rector's parishioners. The rector, when things went 
happily, was singularly unreserved. He liked to 
share his joys with his fellow-creatures. His sorrows 
he would have liked to keep to himself, but rarely 
succeeded in so doing. Sooner or later his reserve 
had generally broken down and his griefs had been 
made known. He attempted no reticence now. One 
by one he informed those with whom he was most 
friendly of the coming event. All evinced the 
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deepest interest and were sincerely glad to see him 
with a more bright and hopeful outlook. 

The attitude of the parish towards their rector at 
this time was almost tender, and testified strongly to 
the lovable nature of the man. His priestly qualities 
would never have gained for him any great measure 
of influence — alone, would perhaps have scarcely 
satisfied — but the man himself had undoubtedly 
gained the hearts of his flock, and they entered into 
his hopes and anxieties in a way that was surprising. 
A thing that made them faftl peculiarly sympathetic 
was the memory of that dreadful time when Mirabel 
was bom. There were few who did not remember 
that black day at the Rectory and the stricken, broken- 
hearted man who came amongst them afterwards out 
of a home desolated. All felt so terrible a thing must 
not happen again if care and forethought could pre- 
vent it So it came to pass that Lady Georgina at this 
time enjoyed the sympathy and attentions of her own 
sex in a manner she had done but little to deserve. 

And so the time passed, the anxious, hopeful time, 
and a little son was bom to the Rectory. It was what 
both husband and wife had desired, a son, and the 
joy over it at first was very great, then anxiety for 
the mother absorbed every thought. From the first 
she had been in a highly excitable condition, scarcely 
suffering the child out of her sight, then she took a 
tum for the worse and became delirious. The child 
had to be taken from her, and her delirium from that 
moment took a most distressing form. She accused 
herself of having made away with it, said she had 
taken it out and left it somewhere, she could not 
remember where, to die. In vain did they try to 
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soothe her. Even when they brought the child and put 
it in her arms that she might see it and feel it, warm 
and breathing by her side, the dreadful, delirious fancy 
still possessed her brain. The rector was as power- 
less as the others to cope with the mad idea that dis- 
traught her. She did not know him, said he was not 
her husband, and told him over and over again she 
had deliberately got rid of her child and left it to die. 
The poor man sat by her side longing to give her peace. 

"My dear wife," he said one day, "your child is 
alive and well, a most bfiuiie boy ; he will be such a 
pleasure to us when you recover. You are ill now, 
you know, and fancy things." 

" My child is dead," said Lady Georgina, turning 
her head about restlessly. " I took it out and left it 
to die, so that no one might ever find out." 

"But, dear Georgina — believe me — your child is 
still alive. Listen, you can hear him now, crying in 
the next room." 

Lady Georgina seemed partly to understand. She 
raised herself on her elbow and listened. The child 
was crying. A look of terrible anguish came into her 
eyes. 

" Yes," she said, " that is just how it cried. It cried 
to me — oh, how it cried to me ! Has it been crying 
ever since? Oh, tell me, has it been crying ever 
since ? " 

As usual the poor rector had to go away. It was 
too painful for him. 

" What does it mean ? " he said to the nurse after- 
wards. "Why does she persist in such a dreadful 
fancy ? How came it into her brain ? It is so terrible, 
she is suffering just as if it were true." 
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"Oh, they are always like that when they are 
delirious," said the nurse, soothingly. "Some wild 
idea or other takes hold of them and gives them ho 
peace. But it passes with the delirium. Probably 
she won't even know she's had the fancy when she 
gets well. But it's an anxious case, and if you'll take 
my advice, sir, you'll keep out of the room." 

The next day, Sunday, the prayers of the congrega- 
tion were asked for Lady Georgina. There was a 
sympathetic stir through the church when the curate 
made this known. The redtr was not present The 
hearts of the people turned with one accord to him 
now for the second time with the shadow of death 
over his home. Their poor, much-tried rector, with 
his love of peace and happiness. Their earthly 
shepherd, their spiritual guide, and yet so human, so 
exactly like themselves, neither better nor worse, just 
one of themselves. Their prayers went up that God 
might spare the mother. 

Lady Greorgina recovered. 

But, most terrible thing, unthought-of calamity, 
startling as a thunderbolt from heaven, the child died. 
No one ever for a moment had dreamed of such a 
misfortune. No one could realise it for hours after 
it had happened ; no one could quite believe that it 
might not have been prevented. Had their thoughts 
been too much with the mother, too little with the 
babe? Had he been neglected ? No one ever quite 
knew, everyone had been and was so distracted. 
All they knew was that the little son cried all 
through the night of the Sunday, on Monday was 
very ill, and on Tuesday, just as his mother was 
beginning to mend, he died. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Emily was very busy making her house smart for a 
visitor. She had now been eight years in her 
married home, and the time had been a happy one, 
as free from care as it il^ possible for life to be. She 
had two bonnie, apple-cheeked children — boys. They 
were in the parlour now sitting bolt upright on stiff 
chairs, on either side the fireplace, dressed in their 
best clothes, put on for the visitor. The cottage was 
full of pretty things collected during the years of 
married life, and gave evidence of prosperity. Emily 
herself looked prosperous. She wore a cloth gown 
quite fashionably made, and a long gold chain to her 
watch. She was plumper and rosier than ever, and 
not a line furrowed her round forehead. The 
latticed window of her parlour, in which she was 
laying tea, looked out on to the road leading from 
the village to the Rectory. It stood wide open, and 
the summer sunshine streamed into the room and 
enveloped the belongings of her everyday life in 
glory. There was scarcely need for Emily to 
beautify, the sunshine warmed, welcomed, trans- 
figured ; worthless metal shone like silver, glass 
sparkled with rainbow tints, the bowl of roses in the 
middle of the tea-table glowed with a fairy-like 
splendour. Emily's eyes shone also. She was 
expecting her nursling; her darling was coming to 
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see her after eight years* absence. The moment 
was a charming one, full of pleasurable anticipation. 
Everything was ready, and so nice ; nothing to be 
ashamed of, nothing to explain, nothing to lament, 
nothing to fear. How seldom one can feel that on 
the eve of a meeting after an interval of eight years. 

A shadow flitted past the window, somebody 
pushed open the cottage door, and then a glad 
young voice could be heard calling, "Emily, IVe 
come I Where are you ? I've come, Emily." 

Before Emily could reach the door of her parlour 
Mirabel stood within it. The same Mirabel, in spite 
of the years that had passed, at once Emily per- 
ceived that. The lovely child had become a lovely 
girl, but the small, brilliant-coloured face was the 
same. So was the picturesquely-curling brown hair 
which she still wore parted at the side in the old 
quaint way so peculiar to herself. At sight of her 
Emily could not contain herself. She rushed at 
Mirabel, caught her to her plump bosom, and gave 
her an ecstatic welcome. 

" I knew you'd come back just the same," she said, 
laughing for pure joy, " and you have ; only the bow 
has gone, the little white bow I used to tie on so 
many times a day." 

" Oh, the little white bow," laughed back Mirabel. 
" How that little white bow did dance about and 
worry me. You won't tie one on now, will you, 
Emily? How well you look! Nicer and more 
comfy than ever. I am quite sorry I am too old 
to sit on your lap any more. But what are these ? 
Oh, what funny, goody-goody, prim little piggy- 
wiggies I " 
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She had let Emily go, and was pointing with a 
small forefinger at the two little boys, her face alive 
with merriment. In truth, the boys were a trifle 
comic sitting opposite each other, unnaturally neat 
and quite motionless, their eyes furtively regarding 
her, their cheeks crimson with shyness. 

Emily drew herself up. 

" These are my two boys, Nelson and Wellington, 
Miss Mirabel. Didn't you know I had two boys ? " 

" Of course I did," said Mirabel, at once perceiving 
she had hurt the mother's feelings. ''But when I 
called them piggy-wiggies I didn't mean they were 
little pigs. I meant what dear, quaint, spotless little 
fellows, and wouldn't they like presents, oh, wouldn't 
they like presents now ? " 

She stood before them, slightly bending forward, 
a dainty figure draped in white, a winning smile on 
her rosy lips, a parcel in her arms. The little boys 
looked at the smile and looked at the parcel, took 
heart, and said, '* Yes, miss," simultaneously. 

" Very well, you shall each have one, but you must 
tell me what you think of me first" 

"Now, remember your manners," said Emily, 
addressing her offspring apprehensively. 

The little boys quite realised the gravity of the 
situation and thought hard before answering. 

"I think you are very small," said Nelson, the 
elder of the two, then hung his head aghast at his 
own temerity. 

Mirabel groaned. The younger one, Wellington, 
made a desperate effort to retrieve his brother's 
blunder. ** I think you are very large," he said, his 
eyes still on the parcel. 
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''Good boys, you shall both have prizes/' said 
Mirabel, laughing. Then she promptly undid her 
parcel and revealed two large, gaily-painted spinning- 
tops. ''Musical tops," she said "Oh, such lovely 
music you'll hear in a minute ! " Then she set them 
spinning, and no sooner had the goi^eous things 
taken the floor than the most lovely music flowed 
from them, to which they danced and rotated in 
delightfully lawless abandonment, until at length, 
music and motion exhausted, they rushed against the 
legs of the tea-table and sank into silence. The 
boys gazed at the tops and then at Mirabel with 
wonder-rounded eyes; the surprise of such a joy 
made speech impossible. 

*' Oh, Miss Mirabel, how good of you," said their 
pleased mother. 

" I like giving presents," said Mirabel, with a large 
carelessness. " I do so love them myself. Oh, 
look ! Honey for tea. You remembered I liked 
honey for tea, dear Emily. But only places for two. 
Are not the little boys going to have tea with me ? " 

But the little boys had had their tea and wanted 
no more. With their tops clasped to their breasts 
they looked at their mother entreatingly. 

" Very well, go and spin them in the passage," she 
said. Off they toddled full of rapture, and Emily 
and her visitor sat down to tea with sunshine pour- 
ing in at the window and music welling in at the 
door, and a general atmosphere of affection and 
pleasure enveloping them. 

" This is ever so much nicer than the Rectory," said 
Mirabel, helping herself to tea-cakes and honey. 
" It's sunshiny, free and happy here. At the Rectory 
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it is so quiet and cold and restrained, that though I 
have only been at home two days I have already had 
enough of it I suppose it's Lady Georgina. I don't 
feel as if I should ever like her or get on with her." 

"Now, Miss Mirabel, please don't set yourself 
against Lady Georgina, for your father's sake. I did 
hope you'd start nicely together this time. You 
went away very impolite, do you remember, shouting 
at her through the keyhole." 

" I've come back highly polite," said Mirabel " I 
held out my cheek — not through the keyhole, but quite 
correctly — and she held out hers. Cheeks met. No- 
thing could have been nicer. She's thinner than ever, 
I observed. I also observed she likes me no better 
than she did. But, Emily, how dreadfully quiet 
father has become." 

Emily gave a little sigh. "Yes, he's got very 
quiet," she said. "George vexes about it terrible. 
But there, miss, when two people sit opposite each 
other every day — nothing much beyond themselves 
to think of" — here she glanced suggestively at the 
half-open door through which the music of spinning- 
tops and happy little voices was welling — " they are 
apt to get a bit dull and dreary. But we are hoping 
it will be better now you have come home to brighten 
them up. He loves you dearly, your father does, it 
will cheer him to have you again." 

" And I love my father dearly, and I don't like to 
see him so quiet I shall certainly do my best to 
brighten him up. What a pity the little baby died. 
I was so grieved to hear about it. I would so have 
loved a little brother." 

" It was dreadful," said Emily, her buxom face 
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suddenly growing grave. " Dreadful. A cruel blow. 
So set on it both their hearts were, and never a 
thought of such a thing until the blow fell." 

•' But why did he die ? You wrote and said he was 
a splendid boy — a perfect picture, you said." 

"We can only think he was neglected. Lady 
Georgina was so dangerously ill, you see, everybody's 
mind so taken up with her. It was pneumonia, I 
believe. But the worst time of all was when Lady 
Geoi^ina got better and kept asking for it — when at 
last they were obliged to tell her. Greorge says he 
will never forget it, nor the master's face when he 
came down from telling her. And then the dreadful 
things she said about herself! Nobody thought much 
of it when she was delirious, but when she said the 
same things again, after hearing of the baby's death, 
when she was not delirious — oh, the talk it gave rise 
to in the parish I That nurse ought to have had her 
tongue slit" 

"But what dreadful things did she say?" asked 
Mirabel, eagerly. 

"There now," said Emily, suddenly repentant, 
" George said I wasn't to mention it to you. I'm a 
sad one to let my tongue run on, nearly as bad as the 
nurse after all. ^ome delirious nonsense or other. 
No truth in it, couldn't be any truth in it. Just 
delirium." 

" But you said she said the same things when she 
was not delirious ? " 

"Oh, well, one forgets," said Emily, evasively. 
"Perhaps she was cracked with grief. It's eight 
years ago, and never anything come to light. Let 
bygones be bygones." 
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*' Did she say these dreadful things to father ? " 

" Just what we don't know," said Emily, forgetting 
again to be cautious. "Just what nobody knows. 
He heard her delirious sayings, but the interview 
which started her saying them in her right mind was 
by themselves — '* 

••What interview?" 

" Breaking the news of the baby's death to her. I 
told you the rector was the one to do it" 

"Emily, I want to know what these mysterious 
utterances ' were." 

" There's few things I'd refuse you, Miss Mirabel, 
but I beg you'll excuse me refusing you this. I 
ought never to have said anything. It would vex 
George dreadful if he knew. And now I'll say no 
more." 

She spoke with unusual firmness, but it is possible 
Mirabel might have pressed the matter further had 
not her attention been distracted by something she 
saw through the window. 

" Who's that ? " she asked, jumping up and looking 
out interestedly. "That picturesque-looking young 
man loitering by, do you see ? flicking the stones up 
with his stick." 

"That's the new organist He is sweetly hand- 
some, and plays the organ quite divine." 

"What is his name?" 

" Mr Basil Freeland. He feels a bit lonely here, I 
think. He lodged with me for a week or so, until 
the apartments he is now in were ready, and he often 
comes in to have a chat with me. He's looking in ; 
he doesn't see you. There ! he's going to cross the 
road to speak to me." 
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** Ask him to tea," said Mirabel, with sudden in- 
spiration. " He's most interesting-looking. Ask him 
to tea." 

" My dear, I couldn't Lodging him was one thing, 
asking him to tea equal-like is different. You see, 
he's the organist, and after all I'm only a butler's 
wife." 

" But I am having tea with you. Ask him to meet 
me." 

"Oh, indeed. Miss Mirabel, I'd better not. Your 
father might not like it. You see you are the rector's 
daughter, and after all he is only the organist" 

"Oh, these dreadful petty distinctions, what do 
they matter ? I want him asked to tea. I want the 
butler's wife to ask the organist to have tea with the 
rector's daughter. The rector's daughter wants to 
have tea with the organist in the butler's wife's house 
If you don't ask him to tea, Emily, 111 tell George 
you told me all about what Lady Georgina said when 
she was cracked. Ask him to tea. Ask — him — to 
—tea." 

By this time Mirabel, determined to have her way, 
was drumming playfully but not very gently on 
Emily's back, a very usual proceeding of hers in the 
olden days when she was naughty and wanted some- 
thing Emily would not give her. There came a ring 
at the front door. 

" Ask him to tea," said Mirabel, still drumming. 

The good-natured Emily yielded as she had always 
done. " You are as naughty as ever," she said, then 
went out, and in a somewhat flustered manner invited 
the organist in to tea. A little surprised, but not 
unwilling, for he had greatly liked his quondam 
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landlady, the young man followed her into the 
parlour. Then came a greater surprise, for at the 
table, eating bread - and - butter, with her eyes cast 
down, was a dainty little creature, so small, so young, 
for a moment he scarcely knew whether she were 
child or woman. Emily felt quite provoked. She 
had intended to leave the situation in Mirabel's 
hands, as was only fair, the girl being so entirely 
responsible for it, but there sat Mirabel, looking pre- 
tematurally good, and pretending she did not even 
know the stranger was there. The organist stood in 
the doorway, suddenly arrested, his eyes fixed on the 
girl. He thought he had. never seen anyone so 
charming. Mirabel was dressed in softest white 
muslin, her large white garden hat was tilted slightly 
back, showing the soft brown curls on her forehead, 
and framing her brilliantly-tinted face most becom- 
ingly. On her breast, suspended from her neck by a 
little silver chain, was a beautiful diamond cross, 
which flashed in the sunshine and instantly caught 
the oi^anist's eye. It was Mirabel's sole ornament, 
and had belonged to her mother, and so fond of it 
was she that she wore it all day and every day. 
There was an awkward pause. The newcomer 
felt abashed before this dainty, white-robed, gem- 
adorned little maiden and could think of no 
word to say. Emily was compelled to take the 
initiative. 

"This is Miss Spencer, our rector's daughter, 
having tea with me; I was her nurse," she said 
awkwardly. 

Mirabel raised her eyes with a little air of surprise. 
The oi^anist bowed in rather a stilted manner. " I 
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have much pleasure in meeting Miss Spencer/' he 
said, also stiltedly. 

Mirabel was about to return his bow, when suddenly 
she too seemed arrested, genuinely surprised. " But 
I have seen you before," she said, " I have seen you 
often before. Your face is quite familiar to me. 
Where can we have met ? " 

Her manner was so natural and spontaneous the 
organist abandoned his stilts and answered her 
naturally. " I don't think I have ever met you," he 
said, coming forward. *' I am sure if I had I should 
remember it" 

But Mirabel still regarded him, puzzled and dubious. 

" Have you ever been at Crockton ? " she asked. 

" Never." 

" And you have only lately come here ? " 

** I have only been here two months." 

" Oh, well, perhaps I aim mistaken," said Mirabel. 
" Now you speak, the impression you first gave me 
seems to vanish, but really, when my eyes first fell on 
you, standing in the shadow of the doorway, I could 
have declared I knew your face." 

" Perhaps we have met in a previous life, or in a 
dream," said the organist, looking at her admiringly. 
'' I am a believer in pur^ous existences." 

He wore his hair rather long and parted in the 
middle, very bright, curly chestnut hair ; his features 
were almost classic in their regularity, his figure was 
slight and graceful, a loose silk bow took the place of 
the usual tie. Mirabel thought him most romantic- 
looking. She rather liked the idea of previous 
existences, which was new to her, and at once decided 
she would cultivate her new acquaintance. 
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" I wonder if we did," she said. " Why not ? Are 
you very fond of skating ? " 

"Yes, very," said the organist, wondering at the 
question. 

" So am I. Perhaps we met in the Glacial Period, 
on the ice. I always feel extraordinarily interested 
in the Glacial Period, perhaps that is why. Won't 
you sit down? You would like him to sit down, 
wouldn't you, Emily ? " 

Emily instantly begged him to sit down, and 
hastened to pour out tea. The awkwardness of the 
situation had passed. Mirabel's fresh; natural manner 
made restraint impossible. She was so absolutely 
free from self-consciousness it was difficult even for 
shy people to be restrained in her presence. She 
chatted gaily, drawing the young man irresistibly 
into conversation, whilst Emily beamed behind her 
teapot, proud to play hostess to the pair. The 
organist sipped his tea and felt much as might a 
lonely wayfarer suddenly transplanted into a welcom- 
ing home. He had loitered doi^n the road, feeling 
dull and listless, not hoping for any pleasure by the 
way. So far he had made but few acquaintances in 
Culverton, and those he had made were not quite to 
his taste. His ideas, perhaps, #oared higher than his 
position justified. People who considered him their 
equal he considered his inferiors. But here, sitting 
opposite him, was a little princess, one to whom any 
young man might with dignity bow the knee. He 
could hardly take his eyes off her as she talked. The 
bloom of her complexion, the bright glances of her 
sweet young eyes, the soft outlines of her face and 
figfure, the very folds of her white dress, the very 
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gleam of her white ribbons dazzled him. She was 
a charming revelation of girlhood ; never before had 
he come near such soft daintiness. He resolved, like 
Mirabel, to develop the new acquaintance, if possible. 

For some time the pair talked of music, each 
pleased to find the other had for it a genuine love. 
Mirabel had devoted a great deal of time to the 
piano. She had a quite extraordinary talent for it, 
and had been given excellent lessons. It was the 
one thing she had studied. Her playing was not the 
playing of the average schoolgirl — a few stock pieces 
carefully got up for the drawing-room. She could 
sit down in the gloaming and play for hours without 
need of notes ; sweet, beautiful things — Chopin, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, just as the 
fancy took her, always with taste and feeling, always 
so as to give keen pleasure. The amateur who can 
do this is a great joy in a house. It is a gift of 
distinct value. When there is so much tired humanity, 
to be able to sweeten the hours of leisure, to soothe, 
to charm, it is like possessing a magic wand. Of 
course, the organist did not know Mirabel had this 
gift, but he soon saw she both loved and understood 
most of the best composers. 

" I love playing," she said, " if people ask me to 
play because they also love it, but I will not play at 
parties — cover for conversation — people performing in 
turn — a bit of show-off— you know the style of thing. 
* Thank you * said at the end of each performance, no 
one knowing or caring whether it were a sonata or a 
jig. Mrs Ross took me to several parties of that kind 
at Crockton, and I grew so weary of them I behaved 
badly at the last" 
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" Oh, Miss Mirabel I But I can quite picture you," 
sighed Emily, with the ready appreciation of experi- 
ence. 

"What did you do?" asked the organist, with 
fascinated interest 

" Do you know a piece called * Yankee Doodle with 
Forty Variations ' ? " asked the girl. 

The organist did not know it. 

" I got it up and gave them that, and I played each 
variation louder than the last, until I arrived at 
absolute banging. I quite enjoyed myself, only some 
one came and took me down for refreshments before 
I could finish — sent by the hostess, I think. Oh, I re- 
member I It was Teddy Ross. He was laughing, 
said I might call it a feather in my cap, but he called 
it Smackertoney. I often had fun at Crockton. It 
wasn't a school at all, you know ; only three of us. 
May Ross, and Lola Rivers, and myself.' You would 
like Lola Rivers. She was the greatest fun. She and 
I did pretty much what we liked." 

"And Ted — Mr Edward Ross — was he of your 
party?" The organist asked the question with a 
suspicion of jealousy in his tone. He was fast falling 
in love, and his quick imagination already bodied 
forth shapes of rivals unknown. 

" Mr Edward Ross I How funny it sounds ! He is 
Mrs Ross's only son. He is at Oxford, except when 
he is at Crockton or at the Palace. He was generally 
at Crockton in my experience of him. He is the 
Bishop's nephew. Do you know the Bishop ? " she 
rattled on. " He is such a dear I I have the sweetest 
letter from him in the whole wide world, and when- 
ever I read it I kiss it, and for ages afterwards I take 
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great heed to my ways that I offend not with my 
tongue." 

The organist looked a little shocked. The Bishop 
was to him di persond grata, " I have not the honour 
of knowing his lordship very well," he said, " but he 
knows of me. He was instrumental in getting me 
my present appointment." 

"Oh, of course, I foi^ot You are the organist 
Will you teach me the organ ? I should like to learn 
the organ." 

"Oh, Miss Mirabel!" again said Emily. She felt 
her nursling was getting on a little too fast and was 
distressed thereby. 

" Will you teach me the organ ? " repeated Mirabel, 
unheedingly. 

" With your father's permission, certainly." 

"Then we will regard it as settled. Father is most 
anxious I should continue studying. I am only 
sixteen, you know, rather young to leave school, but 
father thought me old enough now to take — " Here 
she suddenly broke off* and changed the conversation 
" Do you know Lady Georgina ? " she asked. 

" I have not that pleasure," said the organist. 

" She rarely goes into the village now," said Emily, 
" except on Sunday mornings to church." 

" And in church my back is turned to the congre- 
gation," said the organist, "so, odd though it may 
seem, I have not yet set eyes on her face." 

A little more conversation took place and then the 
organist said he must go. 

" I will ask father about the lessons," said Mirabel. 
"You say six o'clock will be the most convenient 
time?" 
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" Yes, about that hour, after evensong. I generally 
spend a little time at the organ then." 

" Then on Monday at six o'clock I will come and 
hear you play and bring you father's answer." 

Looking very gratified the organist rose to leave. 
He shook hands with Emily but seemed uncertain 
whether to bow or shake hands with Mirabel. She 
solved the difficulty by reaching out to him a dainty 
little hand. He took it The soft, cool feel of it gave 
him a thrill of delight, yet discomposed him. Blush- 
ingly he murmured his adieux and then awkwardly 
withdrew, nearly tripping over the mat as he passed 
through the doorway. 

As soon as he was out of hearing Mirabel turned to 
Emily. "Is he a gentleman, or is he not?" she 
asked. " He looks one, but why has he that sort of 
humble, uneasy manner ? " 

"Well, it always seems to me that he feels he's 
nobody particular," said Emily. " I daresay if he 
were a lord he'd be as bold as any of them." 

" Teddy Ross is nobody particular, but he'd be at 
home with a king in two minutes. He's always quite 
at home at once with everybody. Gentlemen ought 
never to be humble or uneasy." 

"Well, to my thinking," said Emily, "it's the 
organist's place to be humble and uneasy with you, 
and I only hope he'll keep it up if you are going to 
meet him of evenings in the organ loft, which I don't 
think it proper for you, an/d I hope you won't be 
allowed to do. Do be careful. Miss Mirabel. You 
are very pretty, and young men are young men, and 
you are very young— " 

"That is just the way Teddy Ross used to go 
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on if I spoke to anybody/' laughingly interrupted 
Mirabel. 

Emily looked at her inquisitively. She felt in- 
clined to ask a few questions about this Teddy Ross, 
but forbore. Mirabel sat drumming on the table, 
gay, unconscious, charming. 

" I mean to enjoy my life, Emily," she said. " I 
mean to have a delightful time." 

A sudden feeling of anxious tenderness came over 
Emily. She was essentially motherly ; she had nursed 
Mirabel through her motherless babyhood, the girl 
was nearly as dear to her as Nelson and Wellington. 
She bent forward and stretched out her hand to her 
nursling. " Oh, my dear, I hope you may," she said 
passionately. " Your life is before you, I shall pray 
it may be happy. George and I feel very anxious.. 
You're coming home to a stepmother you don't like, 
and to a father who has got so low-hearted, like as 
not he'll let things go and leave you to take your own 
way. And then who's to look after you ? so excitable 
and wilful as you are ; just the same, I see, as when 
you were a child — all full of the moment, ready to 
rush into anything, sure to get into trouble. Don't 
mind my saying this — it's only Emily who used to 
rock you to sleep in her arms." 

Mirabel looked at her astonished, the outbreak of 
feeling was so unexpected. She did not mind at all 
— on the contrary, Emily's emotion on her behalf 
gave her quite a pleasurable sensation. " Dear Emily, 
I believe you love me," she said, stretching out her 
little hand and clasping the plump one that had been 
extended to her. '* I won*t get into trouble, only — 
this is between ourselves — I don't mean to stay at 
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home once I have cheered father up by a nice visit 
I couldn't — with that woman. I want to travel, to 
roam ; that is my desire — to roam — glorious ! To 
reach one place, another before you, on and on — " 

" My dear, try and get on with her ladyship. Stay 
and cheer your father. There's your duty. He's been 
longing for you in his home for eight years. We 
know it, George and I, though he's been so careful 
to make everybody think he liked your being where 
you were. He needs you, Miss Mirabel. You'll 
get plenty of fun, I daresay, flying about, but it won't 
make you so happy as loving — those that need you — " 

She paused. Mirabel looked at her with a new 
respect This was not quite the Emily she seemed 
to remember, had looked for. Something had come 
to Emily during the years, changing her. Just then 
the little boys, tired at last of their tops, came 
slinking shyly in through the doorway, their eyes 
fixed wistfully on Emily. They wanted their mother. 
She held out her arms to them, her face suffused with 
inexpressible tenderness. Nelson and Wellington 
crept up and sniggled into the held-out arms, leaning 
their heads back upon their mother's ample bosom. 
From this vantage point they again took solemn stock 
of Mirabel, serene in the quiet consciousness of love. 

"You are very happy, Emily, aren't you?" said 
Mirabel, " happy with George and your children ? " 

Emily smiled, her teeth gleaming in the sunshine 
that enveloped her. " I am," she said ; " plenty to 
love, you see." 

" Ah ! " said Mirabel, with a flash of sudden under- 
standing, "that is what the Bishop meant The 
gates of Paradise are open — to you." 
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CHAPTER X 

Lady Georgina and Mirabel were in the drawing- 
room waiting for the rector to finish his after-dinner 
cigar and join them. It was the first time the pair 
had been by themselves. Each experienced a strong 
sense of disinclination for the company of the other, 
but both felt an occasional tite-d-tite was inevitable 
and must be put up with. Lady Georgina had 
seated herself in an armchair near the piano. A 
softly-shaded standard lamp stood near her, but 
though so softly shaded, the light falling on her 
shewed with unpleasant distinctness that she had aged 
greatly during the eight years of Mirabel's absence 
She looked what she was — a faded, disappointed 
woman. The lines on her forehead were deeper than 
of old, her complexion was more sallow, her hair — 
perhaps this was the greatest change of all — had lost 
its gloss and no longer waved luxuriantly about her 
face. She was beautifully dressed as usual. To- 
night she wore a yellow dress which harmonised with 
the walls and lamp-shade. Mirabel, glancing at her, 
thought to herself what a charming picture it would 
have made had a pretty woman, so dressed, been 
sitting there, the centre of an oasis of golden light, 
with the pretty room stretching away into shadowy 
comers, just sufficiently lit to show glimpses of 
spindle-legged furniture and gleams of blue-and- 
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white china, just dusky enough to make an effective 
background. 

The girl herself unconsciously made a picture. 
She was sitting on the ground, a candle by her side 
on the floor, examining a pile of music she had 
taken from a cabinet — old music of her mother's which 
Lady Greorgina had never troubled to move. The 
candle lit up her face, showing clearly its soft curves 
and rosy tints, the exquisite curves and tints of 
youth. Every now and then the elder woman 
glanced at the younger one, a glance of reluctant 
admiration blended with a curious expression that 
was not actually dislike, not actually offence, and yet 
partaking of the nature of both. Some unpleasant 
feeling was evidently smouldering in Lady Georgina's 
mind, only waiting the merest breath to be fanned 
into flame, and Mirabel sitting there, at present 
innocent of any wish to offend, was at the root of it. 

For some time neither spoke. Lady Georgina 
kept turning over the leaves of an evening paper, 
apparently without any interest in the articles it con- 
tained. Mirabel hummed to herself cheerfully as she 
tossed the pieces of music about, choosing some, 
discarding others. The humming after a little time 
seemed to annoy Lady Georgina. She looked down 
irritably at the hummer and moved her foot im- 
patiently. Mirabel was quick of perception ; she 
caught the look and understood it, but she did not 
see why she should not hum if she felt inclined. It 
was very soft humming, not half so disturbing as 
conversation, for instance, and conversation was 
never tabooed of an evening. She really could not 
be expected to preserve dead silence. She went on 
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humming. Presently she moved the position of the 
candle a little. 

" I shall be obliged if you will not spill g^rease on 
my drawing-room carpet/' said Lady Georgina in an 
elaborately-polite voice. " And may I ask why you 
use the floor for sitting on when there are chairs in 
the room ? *' 

The speech made Mirabel very indignant, and 
especially the expression "my drawing-room." It 
was her father's drawing-room, and she, the grown-up 
daughter, had a right to amuse herself in it. " I 
have spilled no grease," she said, "and I scarcely 
think my white dress will damage our carpet, still, I 
will be extra careful." 

Then very ostentatiously she put a song under the 
candle and a sonata underneath herself and resumed 
her humming. A little pink spot appeared on each 
of Lady Georgina's dieeks ; this was deliberate im- 
pertinence. Eight years ago Mirabel would have 
been instantly subjected to some bodily chastise- 
ment ; now. Lady Georgina had but one weapon she 
could with propriety use, and she instinctively felt 
that with that weapon Mirabel would be her match. 
But Mirabel did not wish to be disagreeable; she 
only wanted to assert her independence. 

She sat on the sonata and hummed for a minute 
or two, and then she got up, put the music tidily 
away, replaced the candle on the piano, and sat 
down properly on a chair, resolved to make an 
effort to draw Lady Georgina into pleasant con- 
versation. 

" I had tea with Emily this afternoon," she said 
" She has two such dear little boys." 
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" Who is Emily ? " asked Lady Georgina, haughtily. 
She knew who Emily was perfectly well, but she 
meant to snub Mirabel. 

"Don't you know Emily?" exclaimed Mirabel, 
with genuine astonishment, " my old nurse, George's 
wife." 

" Did you really go and have tea with her ? How 
.very extraordinary! I suppose you will be taking 
tea in the servants' hall next" 

" I see nothing in/ra dig. in having tea with an old 
nurse," said Mirabel, with difficulty curbing her 
indignation. 

*' May I ask if George was present ? Did he pre- 
sume to sit at table with you ? " 

" He was not present. He would not have sat at 
table if he had been. George would not presume." 

'' Oh ! Emily presumed^ J|Mpot Greorge." 

" Emily did not presume. Tmiily loves me." 

" I fail to see the argument." 

" People who love you cannot presume with you. 
It did me no harm to have tea with Emily. On the 
contrary," said Mirabel, her indignation getting the 
better of her, '* she gave me very good advice ; she 
begged me if possible to try and get on with you. 
I am trying now, but you make it very difficult" 

This was certainly not pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. Nothing could have been more undiplomatic. 
'' You discussed me," said Lady Greorgina, her eyes 
flashing, *' discussed me with a servant I " She would 
have said more, but just then the rector entered the 
room. He perceived at a glance the two were having 
a passage-of-arms and his brow contracted with an 
expression of pain. 
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« Here is a letter for you, Mirabel," he said. " It 
has just come by the evening post. From the Palace, 
but I don't know the handwriting." 

"Oh, it's Teddy Ross," said Mirabel, "he's staying 
there now." Her indignant face at once relaxed 
into a pleased smile with the ease of versatile youth. 
She did not want to quarrel with Lady Georgina; 
her anger, like all her other sensations at this period 
of her life, was ephemeral, and she was honestly glad 
of so pleasant an excuse for ending so disagreeable a 
conversation. She tore the letter open and sat down 
on the piano-stool to read it, forgetting her step- 
mother's existence. 

But Lady Georgina's feelings were not so 
ephemeral She could neither banish nor control 
them. She saw the expression of pain on her 
husband's face, she Wj/jk vexed he should have 
found her at varianc^Rth Mirabel, and yet she 
could not recover her temper. "Your daughter 
needs a lesson in les convenances" she said sharply. 
"Young ladies should not gossip with servants, 
neither should they correspond with young men." 

Mirabel looked up from her letter. "I had tea 
with Emily," she said, addressing her father quite 
equably, " and I did not gossip. Emily talked very 
sweetly to me." 

The rector stood between them, looking worried 
and irresolute. He was nervously anxious to do 
his duty by his motherless girl. Finally he decided 
to leave the first indictment against Mirabel alone 
and to try her on the second. Lady Georgina might 
be right there. 

" May I see your letter, little daughter ? " he said 
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very gently. Mirabel at once handed it to him. He 
reluctantly read it, feeling like an inquisitor. 

"A nice, brotherly, absolutely unobjectionable 
letter," he said, turning to Lady Georgina. " Teddy 
Ross is a particularly nice young fellow, and, of course, 
Mirabel has been brought up in his home almost like 
a sister. I think, my dear— in this instance — it will 
not be necessary to pronounce any prohibition." 

Lady Georgina haughtily bent her head in reply. 
The action said, as plainly as words, " Be it as you 
wish, I wash my hands of you." 

Shortly afterwards Mirabel asked permission to be 
allowed to have lessons on the organ of the organist. 
The rector glanced at his wife ; he felt he would 
like her opinion on the subject, he was not sure 
whether the course proposed by Mirabel were proper 
or improper. But Lady G(BDigina had buried herself 
behind the paper and made no sign. Her husband 
had not supported her on the matter of the letter, 
she declined to advise him now. 

" Well, my dear, I am sure I don't know what to 
say. I don't know that it would quite do for you to 
be taught by such a young man." 

"Really, father! What advantage is age?" said 
Mirabel, with much warmth. " I see none in it. 
Old people can*t teach; they have forgotten how 
they learnt; they can't do anything well. All my 
masters at Crock ton were young." 

"Oh, well," said the rector, half smiling at her 
vehemence, " I suppose one must move with the 
times and grant the superiority of the young. Have 
a few lessons of the organist if you like. I'll come 
and look on whenever I can." 
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The last remark was meant to propitiate Lady 
Geoi^na, who might possibly be disapproving 
behind the newspaper. But Lady Georgina 
maintained silence. 

Pleased both to have gained her point and to 
have made her father smile, Mirabel turned round 
to the piano, ran her fingers over the notes and 
began to play. . Neither her father nor Lady 
Greorgina had yet heard her, and she greatly sur- 
prised them. Never doubting but that she should 
please them both, Mirabel gave them of her best, 
playing the sweetest things she knew, and soon 
revealing her perfect mastery over the keyboard. 
Her father, standing behind her, listened delightedly. 
He was passionately fond of music, and, like all true 
music lovers, liked it good. That his daughter 
should be able to play to him thus exquisitely was 
a most unexpected pleasure. Every now and then, 
when she paused for a moment, he softly clapped 
his hands, and she, half turning her brilliant little 
face to him with a gratified smile, felt as proud and 
happy to play to him as he to listen to her. She 
had been looking fiitward to this moment, and 
though she undoubtedly '* showed off," there was 
nothing in her performance of the vanity of the 
schoolgirl ; it was the natural pride of the musician 
sure of herself and conscious of appreciation. 

At length she stopped playing, and with a gay 
little laugh got up and went to her father. 

" You are surprised, aren't you ? " she said. " You 
didn't know that when I discoursed sweet music I 
could enchant your ear." 

''A most delightful surprise," said her father, 
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warmly. " It will be quite a joy to me this music of 
an evening. As a rule our evenings are very mono- 
tonous. You must always play to us as you have 
done to-night. Will it not be charming, Georgina ? " 

His wife's reply came like a thunderclap. " I don't 
think," she said, " that the monotony of our evenings 
will be much relieved by the wearisome repetition of 
stock pieces by a schoolgirl. It has given me a 
headache to-night. If you will excuse me I shall go 
to bed. Good-night" She gathered up a few of her 
belongings and sailed from the room, leaving father 
and daughter gazing at each other crestfallen and 
astounded. 

" I can never live with her," said Mirabel. 

Her father looked at her distressfully. " I am so 
sorry, dear little girl. It was a most undeserved 
snub. We were not diplomatic. She plays herself 
in a small way and likes occasionally to perform for 
me. We should have regulated our conduct more so 
as to gratify her, not ourselves." 

" But one cannot regulate every word, every action 
so as to suit a — cat," said Mirabel, her lips trembling, 
tears in her eyes. "I can't live with a cat, father. 
Scratches hurt" 

'' Give it a trial, Mirabel. I ask you to give it a good 
trial for your father's sake. I don't want to lose my 
little daughter again. I have so longed for her, so 
(''^looked forward to this return." His voice broke a 
little, touching Mirabel's impetuous feelings. Poor 
father ! she must cheer him up at once. Emily had 
said he wanted cheering. 

" rU give it a long, long trial," she said. " Perhaps 
she'll get better. And now we'll just enjoy ourselves 
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together, you and I. Come and sit here, in this 
chair under the lamp, and let me see your dear 
kind face in the lamplight instead of her cross, 
ugly one." 

"Mirabel!" 

"And let's talk about everything — shoes — and 
ships — and sealing wax, cabbages and kings, and 
why the sea is boiling hot, and whether pigs have 
wings ! " 

She had placed her father in the chair lately occu- 
pied by Lady Georgina and now knelt before him, 
her elbows on his knees, her animated face upturned 
to his. The picture Lady Georgina's face had marred 
was now perfect. Father and daughter, gazing at 
each other fondly in an oasis of golden light with the 
shadowy room around them, and through the open 
french windows, vaguely seen, the dusky blue of the 
summer night, vaguely heard the murmur of the 
stream. 

" I love that sound of running water," said Mirabel ; 
" it is like someone singing a song about things that 
can't quite be put into words. Poetry gives me the 
same feeling. Do you like poetry, father ? " 

" I very much like some kinds of poetry." 

" Who is your favourite poet ? " 

" Milton." 

" Oh, I don't think much of Milton," said Mirabel, 
disappointedly. " He is so stilted, so laboured. We0 
called him ' Bombastes ' at Crockton. Of course he 
did very well as a punishment I like the American 
poets — Longfellow and Walt Whitman. Walt Whit- 
man's words come tumbling straight from his soul. 
Don't you know * The Song of the Open Road ' ? 
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It's quite the grandest poem in the world. I can't 
tell you how that poem excites me. It always makes 
me long to be off." 

"Off where?" 

" Anywhere, but for choice America." 

" That was your fancy as a child to go to America, 
where *no one could find you, no one bring you 
back.' But probably you would find America very 
disappointing." 

" Not America as I should see it. You would visit 
New York, Vancouver, or go in a train over the 
Rocky Mountains. I want to see the prairies, the 
huge forests, the great Northland, the land of the 
Ojibways, the land of the Dacotahs, and, above all, 
the Big Sea Water, the home of Hiawatha." 

" Let me see, who was Hiawatha ? " 

" Oh, father, you are ignorant ! Don't you know 
Hiawatha, the son of the West Wind, the grandchild 
of the Moon ? Have you never read of how he lost 
his Minnehaha, his lovely Laughing Water? Why, 
'tis the saddest thing ever written." 

" Tell me about it" 

" He met the lovely Laughing Water in the land of 
the Dacotahs, where the birds sang in the thickets 
and the streamlets laughed and glistened, and he 
loved her and took her to his home. And there came 
a cold and cruel winter, and into their home came 
two ghosts, Famine and Fever. And whilst the 
maddened Hiawatha sought in vain for food for his 
Laughing Water in the vast, vacant, frozen forest, she 
in the wigwam lay trembling, freezing, burning with 
the famine and the fever. Oh, it is so touching 
She sees her old home in her fever. 
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' Hark 1 ' she said, ' I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance.' 

' Look ! ' she said, * I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs I ' 

' Ah I ' she said, * the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness ; 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness.' " 

"Oh, don't, my dear!" interrupted the rector, 
shudderingly. "I rather dislike harrowing things. 
Talk of something else. What interests you besides 
poetry?" 

" Well, next to poetry I think religion — and that 
reminds me I want to ask you something. Is it very 
wicked to be absolutely unable to believe all the 
things in the Prayer-book and Bible. Do you believe 
all you read and preach ? " 

For a perceptible second the rector hesitated. 
Then he said, ''My dear child, I am a priest." 

" But do you ? " 

"Certainly." 

" I don't" 

" But you should, darling." 

"I try hard. I do really. I repeat all the re- 
sponses, but I can't help my mind being a bit discur- 
sive whilst I am responsing. The Litany is the only 
thing I feel honest about. I really do want to be 
delivered from all those dreadful things, and I feel 
that somewhere about there is Something, a great 
unknown power, directing everything, and I pray to 
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it, and that is the whole of my religion. NoW, am 
I very wicked?" 

" My child, you had better leave these questions 
alone until you are older. Your mind is not yet 
sufficiently advanced for theology." 

" Theology is no good. The wise man knows no 
more than I do. We know no more than the North- 
American Indians did. Gitche Manito — the Master 
of Life — that was their God, and so he is ours ; but 
we know no more about him than they did. And 
we know no more about Pauguk — Death — with his 
icy fingers — " 

"Don't, darling!" Again the rector shuddered. 
" Hadn't you better go to bed — eleven o'clock ? " 

" It used to be * Go on with your bread-and-milk,' " 
said Mirabel, '^when I asked questions my elders 
couldn't answer, now it is ' Go to bed.' It is as I said, 
the old cannot teach the young anything." 

She got up from her knees and looked down at 
him, half in earnest, half laughing. In spite of him- 
self the rector laughed. 

" At anyrate I have cheered you up," said Mirabel, 
remembering her object, which, in the interests of her 
subjects, she had foi^otten. " Now, do say you have 
enjoyed my society." 

" I have indeed," said the rector, earnestly, " but 
you would cheer me more, darling, if you would 
believe a little more." 

He went out into the hall with her and lit her 
candle. She wished him good-night and went up- 
stairs. On her way up a thought struck her. She 
looked down over the balustrade at her father and 
called to him softly. He looked up at her. The 
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diamond cross she always wore hung out from her 
neck and caught a ray of light from the landing above. 
It shone out, dazzling, radiant, against the gloom of 
the dimly-lit stairs. 

" I do believe a little more," she said. " I believe 
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" * The kingdom of Ponemah, 
The land of the Hereafter.' ' 
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CHAPTER XI 



CULVERTON Church waslarge, old-fashioned, square, 
and, from an architectural point of view, ugly. Yet 
it had a charm of its own. There was a sense of 
space in it ; the eye at once took in an effect of width 
and length, there were no transepts, there was no 
narrowing at the chancel ; rows of pews flanked 
either side the altar, the organ stood at the bottom 
of the church near the door. An avenue of pillars 
supported the roof, springing straight from the 
middle of the pews on either side the centre aisle, 
and interfering much with the view of those unfortu- 
nately placed behind them, but imposing when viewed 
from either end of the church. Everything was 
shabby — paint, brasses, upholstery ; things were care- 
lessly done in Culverton parish, hardly anything was 
ever renewed or altered. But fortunately the church 
possessed another charm besides that of roominess. 
The windows were all of stained glass, and through 
them, even on the hottest days of summer, the sunshine 
failed to penetrate with any brightness. It could 
only filter dimly through the coloured panes, but, 
which was far better, it flooded the church with soft 
suffusions of colour. Mirabel, walking in there on 
Monday evening about six o'clock, found the plain 
square building a House Beautiful. For a moment 
she could not see clearly, the change from the dazzl- 
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Ing sunshine outside to the dimness within was so 
great But gradually, as her eyes accommodated 
themselves to the gloom, she b^an to perceive the 
church was full of mysterious colour and glory. 
Violet clouds hovered over the altar, crimson shafts 
shot athwart the pillars, the long aisles were duskily 
aglow with kaleidoscopic hues. And so quiet it was ; 
for a moment or two only the twittering of the 
birds outside in the sunshine to be heard. Much 
impressed, the girl softly advanced up the middle 
aisle and stood gazing up the length of the church 
towards the altar, drinking in the beauty of the 
sacred stillness, the sense of mystery and space, the 
dream-like beams of colour traversing the gloom. 

Then suddenly some low, throbbing, beautiful notes 
broke the stillness, a moment or two more and the 
church was flooded with music as well as colour. 
The girl stood still, a small, white-robed, spellbound 
figure, whilst around her the music throbbed, the 
colours glowed, and the twilight space seemed to 
tremble. To her quickly-excited imagination it 
appeared as though the walls receded and the church 
grew latter, grander than before, to make room for 
some wide-spreading, ever-growing Presence which 
both music and colour had heralded and were 
striving to express. What the thing played was she 
knew not, but it was beautiful exceedingly. Some- 
times the strain was soft and subdued like the violet 
cloud on the altar, and she seemed to feel the 
Presence brooding in the space, inexplicable, yet 
mysteriously there, near, and yet far away, like the 
sound of the sea in a shell. Sometimes it swelled 
into grandeur with a call like a trumpet, with a 
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suggestion of glory like the crimson shafts athwart 
the pillars, and the place seemed full of solemn awe. 
When at length the music died away into silence 
she woke as if from a dream. Quite carried away by 
emotion, she hurriedly approached the organ and 
mounted the steps to the loft, which was roomy and 
contained seats for the choir, after a fashion seldom 
seen in these days, but still contentedly accepted at 
Culverton. Seated at the organ was the musician. 
He rose when she approached, and bowed. 

" I saw you come in," he said. " You stood in the 
middle of the church like a white angel ; it inspired me." 

But Mirabel was in far too exalted a frame of mind 
to heed a compliment to herself. " You played like 
someone inspired," she said. "Never again shall I 
think of you as the organist, merely our organist. 
You are a divinely-inspired musician. You — oh, I 
am sure of it 1 — when you played like that you were 
in touch with God." 

The organist looked quite disconcerted. Her 
praise was. sweet, but he was abashed before so lofty 
a presentment of himself. " You over-rate me," he 
said awkwardly. 

" No, I do not. Did you not feel it ? I did. Music 
always has a great effect upon me, but your playing 
had an extraordinary effect. It put me too in touch 
— almost. You have a most wonderful gift I shall 
call you Chibi^bos. May I ? " 

"WhoisChibiabos?" 

'* He is dead, the sweet musician : he has moved a 
little nearer to the Master of all music," quoted 
Mirabel, by way of explanation. 

** I would rather not be called after the dead. I 
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would rather be'called — Basil." He said it nervously, 
fearful lest she should resent the suggestion as a 
liberty. But Mirabel in her simplicity could not con- 
ceive he should wish to take a liberty. 

" Chibiabos would come more naturally," she said. 
** Besides, the fancy takes me. I should like you to 
be my friend, then I should have two friends, like 
Hiawatha — Chibiabos, the musician, and Kwasind, the 
very strong man." 

" And who is Kwasind ? " 

"Teddy Ross." 

The brow of Chibiabos clouded. He did not want 
to divide with Kwasind what he already felt he 
should like entirely for himself. A great dislike to 
the unknown strong man awoke in his heart. Mirabel 
saw the cloud and partly understood. 

" Kwasind is for the every-day life," she said ; " you 
for the more beautiful moments." 

The organist did not like to say it, but he thought 
Kwasind had been given the best end of the stick. 
" But beautiful moments are so rare," he ventured to 
object. 

" Not with me," said Mirabel. 

Feeling this to be unanswerable, the young man 
let the subject drop. Then followed a lesson on the 
organ. It lasted half-an-hour, but very little instruc- 
tion was given or received. The boy who acted as 
blower had an easy and highly-interesting time. He 
kept both ears and eyes open, and the next day the 
parish knew all the organist had said to the rector's 
daughter, and all the rector's daughter had said to 
the organist Their conversation before parting was 
perhaps the most interesting. 
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'' And now," said Mirabel, sitting down on one of 
the choir seats when the so-called lesson was over, 
** we are fairly started, you as master and I as pupil. 
I shall come here very often to learn and to listen, 
though I can never hope to play as you do. Are not 
your people very proud of your playing ? " 

She looked up as she spoke, at the organist who 
stood facing her. He flushed to the roots of his 
hair. " I have no people," he said. " No people, no 
fortune, no prospects, no home.*' He said it with so 
downhearted a look on his young face, Mirabel's 
heart instantly warmed to him. 

"Oh, poor ChibiabosI" she said almost tenderly, 
" you do sound lonely. I am so sorry, so very sorry." 

The organist looked at her, surprised and grateful. 
It was evident he appreciated her ready sympathy. 

"Is your father dead ? " asked Mirabel, gently. 

" I never knew what it was to have a father. He 
was shot accidentally in France a few weeks before I 
was bom." 

" How sad I Then you have not even a memory 
of him ? I wonder what he was like." 

" I also wonder ; I don't suppose I shall ever know." 

Mirabel felt intensely interested. She scanned his 
features with absorbed eyes, her imagination busily 
at work evolving a picture of the dead father lying on 
the ground with the life-blood flowing from his side. 
Shot — in a foreign country. It was a romance, a 
tragedy. 

"And your mother?" she asked next, with breath- 
less interest 

" Dead," said the organist, shortly. 

" Do you remember her at all ? " 
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" No, I was a baby when I lost her. But I have 
her picture. She is very beautiful in her picture. I 
love looking at it" 

'* Some day will you show it to me ? " 

** Certainly, if you would care to see it" 

•• But how were you brought up ? You say you 
have no fortune ? " 

" Not a penny of my own. But — all this is quite 
between ourselves, is it not ? " 

" Of course," said Mirabel, delighted to be in his 
confidence. '' I will not mention what you tell me to 
a soul." 

" I have always been allowed a hundred a year by 
the family of the man to whom my father was 
secretary. The man himself is dead. This was 
paid to the people with whom I was placed when 
I lost my mother ; now that I am of age the lawyers 
pay it into my account at a London bank, and I am 
to receive it all my life on one condition — that I do 
not try to find out the names of my benefactors. 
Not a very proud position, but when a man has no 
one to feel any interest or pride in him, after a time 
he loses pride and interest in himself. I don't feel 
now that I have any spirit or interest in anything 
beyond earning a little money to supplement that 
ignominious hundred a year." 

" But the people with whom you were placed, are 
they not now your friends ? " 

Again the organist flushed. "They did what 
they were engaged to do," he said, " fed and clothed 
and in a poor way educated me, but I was never 
happy with them, they could never be my friends, 
never. They were not of my class." 
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Mirabel could not resist a faint smile. Pride 
did not seem to have been entirely crushed after all. 
The tone in which he said the last words was almost 
haughty. 

" What is your class ? " she asked. 

'* I can't tell you. Being what I am, a waif and 
stray, I have no right to attach myself to any class, 
but unfortunately I have been born with unconquer- 
able tastes and desires, and one of them is a longing 
for the society of — my superiors." 

Mirabel made a gesture of remonstrance at the last 
expression. 

"Oh, yes, the people I mean who consider them- 
selves, and would be considered by others, my 
superiors. I f I obtruded myself upon their notice they 
would be as astonished as if a shop-assistant came out 
from behind the counter to talk to them. And yet 
in my own heart I class myself with them, and I 
cannot associate happily and freely with people of 
an inferior class. And so here I am, and here I am 
likely to remain, utterly lonely, without a single 
friend." 

" You have one friend," said Mirabel, impetuously. 
" You have made her to-night. I will always be 
your friend, always. I think fate has treated you 
cruelly. I am sure you were born a gentleman, 
you look it — besides, your music alone raises you far 
beyond petty distinctions of class.. Anyway, here is 
one true, faithful friend for you." 

She rose from her seat and held out her hand to 
the organist, so absorbed in his sorrows, so full of 
sympathy, there was no room in her mind for 
any consciousness of the proprieties. An observant 
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spectator might have detected an underlying tinge 
of patronage in her words and manner, but she 
herself was unconscious of it Apparently the 
organist did not perceive it either, for he clasped 
her hand eagerly, a delighted expression sweeping 
across his face. 

" You mean it ? " he said. " You mean to be the 
friend of poor humble Basil Freeland." 

" I, Mirabel, am the friend of Chibiabos, to have 
and to hold from this day forth, for richer for 
poorer — oh, what am I saying, where does that 
come from ? " 

The girl looked up at her companion with a touch 
of dismay. The organ-blower grinned as he sat 
idle and forgotten in his dusky corner. 

The organist clasped the hand he held a little 
closer. His heart throbbed violently, for quite 
suddenly there had come to him a wonderful, 
hitherto undreamed-of hope, an enchanting, in- 
spiring idea. For a second he glanced away from 
the girl to the altar, with its white flowers faintly 
showing at the far end of the dim church. " You 
were quoting from the marriage service," he said. 
Then his eyes again sought hers with a curious 
look in them, both searching and beseeching. 

Mirabel suddenly felt a little bashful, she scarce 
knew why. She thought she would go. It . was 
the easiest way out of an embarrassing situation. 
Sometimes Teddy Ross had been embarrassing, 
and on those occasions she had always gone away 
and there was at once an end of the embarrass- 
ment. She withdrew her hand from the young 
man's clasp. "Good-bye," she said, "I'm going 
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now." Then she* nodded to him, half shy, half 
friendly, and ran down the steps of the organ loft. 
The organist impetuously followed her and caught 
her up at the door. 

'* Have I in any way offended ? " he asked im- 
ploringly. "Or have you already repented your 
offer of friendship ? " 

"Oh, nol" cried Mirabel, still half shyly, "but 
Tm really obliged to go. Tve got to dress for 
dinner, you see, but of course I have not repented. 
rU come again to-morrow. I am going to be very 
kind to you; you shall see what a real friend I 
am going to be. A real, faithful friend," she re- 
peated, looking at him reassuringly over her shoulder 
as she hurried away. 

That evening at dinner Mirabel thought a good 
deal of the organist She talked of him, too, a little, 
and though she honourably abstained from any 
mention of the sad history he had confided to her, 
she innocently gave her elders the impression that 
Basil Freeland was a very poor, very humble, very 
harmless young man, sadly in need of help, and with 
but one ambition — to earn a little more money if 
possible. Before this impression the possible in- 
discretion of allowing her and the parish organist 
to meet freely whenever an organ lesson demanded 
a meeting faded from the eyes of her father and 
stepmother. True, the rector still had a vague in- 
tention of " looking in *' on them occasionally when 
the lessons were going on, but it was one of those 
vague, conscience - soothing intentions so seldom 
carried into execution. The teacher was a quiet, 
well-behaved, harmless employi; the pupil was his 
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well-brought-up daughter, the lesson-room was the 
church; the situation seemed to him, after all, not 
one to call for much supervision. 

** I am glad the poor fellow has a chance of earn- 
ing a little money by giving you these lessons," he 
said. " I have a great mind to raise his salary. I 
have never thought our organist sufficiently well paid, 
and this man plays far better than any of his prede- 
cessors." 

" He plays exquisitely," said Lady Georgina, with 
unusual warmth. " I don't know what the man is like, 
I have never seen him to my knowledge, but no 
music has ever appealed to me as his does. I could 
sit through a whole evening listening to him without 
wearying." 

Mirabel felt this last was a little hit at her and 
her music, but in her pleasure at hearing the music 
of Chibiabos praised she overlooked the snub to 
herself. 

" He says he is so fearfully lonely here," she said. 
'* I wish we could show him some kindness." 

''Show him as much kindness as you like," said 
her father, little knowing how literally Mirabel was 
going to take him at his word. " But I fear we can 
hardly relieve his loneliness. We cannot very well 
ask him to the house." 

" Oh, no," said Mirabel," that would never do." She 
spoke with decision, intuitively feeling that, even if 
the organist were invited to the house, before he had 
been in it five minutes Lady Georgina would have 
managed to gall his sensitive nature to the quick ; but 
Lady Georgina and the rector merely thought she 
was betraying a very proper consciousness of the 
I ia9 
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proprieties, and quite approved her apparent apprecia- 
' tion of the oi^anisfs inferior position. 

It was so beautiful an evening, so warm, so balmy, 
so bright with moonlight, that after dinner the 
rector begged his wife and daughter to come out. 
Mirabel strolled out after him through the open 
french window just as she was, she had no fear of 
catching cold though her dress was thin. Lady 
Georgina went upstairs to get a hat and shawl. Both 
Mirabel and the rector were struck with her appear- 
ance when she afterwards joined them on the lawn. 
She had twisted a gauzy-looking scarf lightly round 
her shoulders, and on her head was a large black hat 
with feathers, very much turned up on one side, 
rather after the Gainsborough style. In the soft 
moonlight the lines temper and time had traced on 
her face were imperceptible ; she looked almost young. 
The hat was most picturesque, and her hair, a little 
more loosely puffed round the temples than usual, 
caught the moonlight and made a silvery halo round 
her face. The bright hues of colour in her scarf 
took on soft, tender tints, hardness was everywhere 
eliminated; the kindly moonlight had etherealised 
her. 

"How very well you look in that costume, my 
dear I " said the rector, with genuine admiration. 
" That hat is remarkably becoming to you. And what 
an uncommon scarf — I have never seen you in it 
before." 

"I have had it for years," said Lady Georgina, 
smiling and pleased at his words of admiration. 
"Algerian, I think, or something of that kind. I 
seldom wear it because it is too gay for the daytime 
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and scarcely warm enough as an evening wrap, unless 
as to-night the air is very mild. But now I find you 
admire it I will wear it oftener." 

For the first time Mirabel realised her stepmother 
might have been in her younger days what report 
stated she had been — a beauty. A touch of pity 
for her came over the girl as she looked at the 
woman standing before her in the moonlight, invested, 
for the hour only, in her lost beauty. It seemed so 
sad she should have so lost it. Seeing her thus, the 
fancy took Mirabel much might have been lost 
besides beauty. Perhaps sweetness, power of enjoy- 
ment, hope, faith and charity had all been hers once 
and had vanished with the youth and the beauty. 
" Why," thought the stepdaughter, as she followed the 
two across the lawn to the stream, " why should she 
have been allowed to become ugly, hard, jealous, 
miserable ? Oh, dear ! I hope we sha'n't change so 
very unpleasantly in the Kingdom of Ponemah. I 
hope we sha'n't grow into ugliness there and need the 
moonlight to hide it. I hope everything will be 
everlastingly beautiful and true. Everything I am 
looking at to-night is sham. Lady Georgina is old 
and ugly. This stream is not really silvery, it is 
nasty muddy water, never fit to drink. The flowers 
looking so fairy-like in that bed are all over, all faded. 
The moon itself is a dead, cold, cheerless thing. So 
shall I be, by-and-by, but first of all Pve got to 
grow old and ugly like Lady Georgina. Oh, how 
hbrrid 1 I'd far rather die off* quickly when I'm nice 
and young. No, I don't know that I'd like that 
either. I like living if only I could combine it with 
developing into something more and more charming 
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each succeeding year, in my body, I mean, as well as 
my soul, and if I could find someone else very nice 
and congenial to develop at the same time as 
myself. Somebody I could absolutely depend on 
never to change except for the better. Somebody " — 
she cast about in her mind for a word — " somebody 
excelsiorish. Now, do I know anyone excelsiorish ? 
Is there anyone I know in the world truly, rigidly 
excelsiorish? Teddy Ross? No. He's merely ex- 
ceedingly nice and kind and jolly. The vicar, or the 
curates, at Crockton ? No. I should call them good, 
but stationary. Father ? No, poor father wants to 
be helped along. He can't soar, he wants to be 
helped along. Basil Freeland ? Well, I think he*d 
be nice by moonlight Tm not sure he doesn't need 
moonlight." 

Here the vague, idle current of thought ceased, and 
the girl's mind centred itself on the pair in front of 
her. 

The rector and his wife had crossed the stream and 
had entered the plantation. Side by side they were 
strolling along the avenue of pines which led through 
the wood to the highroad beyond. They made a 
striking picture, the tall woman in her picturesque 
attire, the tall, black-garbed man, his bared head 
bent attentively towards his companion, one hand 
placed lightly on her shoulder to keep the end of the 
scarf in place. Overhead the full disc of the brilliant 
moon shining straight down upon them, making the 
avenue a pathway of glory, broken only by the 
shadows of the slowly-moving pair, shadows velvety 
in their blackness. A stranger looking on would 
have thought it an ideal glimpse of domestic happi- 
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ness : the pretty house in the background, the married 
couple, no longer young, but apparently still lovers, 
still happy in each other's society, with happy years 
behind them and before them. The avenue suggested 
it — a vista of happy years during which they would 
tread the path of life together, not fearing, because 
together journeying towards the end. 

But Mirabel, on the other side of the stream, knew 
better. She knew the ideal glimpse of domestic happi- 
ness was an illusion, a mere mocking presentment 
by the moon of a thing cold and cheerless as itself 
She gave a little shiver, and as she looked at the 
moonlit picture before her an inexplicable little thrill 
of horror passed over her. Twas as though some 
hidden tragedy lurked under it all. 

The unreality of the scene suddenly seemed to 
amount to ghastliness. An odd fancy took the girl 
that the wood held a secret, that the moon looked 
down on it and knew, that the trees were trembling 
with it, that it only needed a breath, a whisper, a 
murmur to be revealed. 

'' I believe I am getting daft," she said to herself 
" daft or moonstruck. There's nothing in the wood 
but a miserable couple looking happy, and there's 
no real reason why the miserable couple shouldn't be 
happy, except that Lady Georgina is what she 
is. . . . Gitche Manito," she said, suddenly speaking 
aloud, " please let me get away from this wretched 
house, but oh 1 keep me loving and pretty." 

She looked up as she spoke to the vast blue vault 
above her, behind which, perhaps, dwelt the immense, 
shapeless, shining grandeur which was still, though 
childhood now lay behind her, the only idea she 
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could form of God. Just as her queer little prayer 
ended, Lady Georgina came hurrying back alone. 

''I must go in/' she said, and Mirabel, to her 
astonishment, saw she was shivering violently. " I 
suddenly got so cold, so deadly cold, I don't know 
what took me," and before Mirabel could speak a 
word she had gone. But even the moonlight could 
not hide the pinched pallor upon her face. 

Mirabel made no attempt to follow her, her com- 
panionship would probably have been unwelcome. 
She crossed the stream and joined her father. 

" What took Lady Georgina off so suddenly ? " 
she asked. She never could bring herself to call 
her stepmother either mother or mamma. 

" I really don't quite know," he answered. " She 
suddenly took to shivering and said the wood 
looked ghostly and horrible and that she would 
go in. She would not let me come with her." 

''I felt almost the same for a moment," said 
Mirabel. '' I think it is the moon chills one. I'm 
not sure I like the moon." Then she took her 
father's hand in hers, and as she walked by his side 
she cuddled and slapped and rubbed it until both it 
and hers got warm. That touch of human warmth 
was pleasant to them both. Somehow it made~the 
moonlit avenue seem less cold and ghostly. Father 
and daughter for a little time enjoyed each other's 
society, strolling up and down and chatting. Then, 
unfortunately, Mirabel remembered there was some- 
thing she wanted to know. 

" Father," she said, " when Lady Georgina was ill, 
after poor little baby brother was born — ^what were 
the dreadful things she said ? " 
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Her father started as if he had been shot. " Who 
has been talking to you about it ? ** he asked. 

''Emily just mentioned she did say dreadful 
things, but she wouldn't tell me what She said 
Greorge would be angry with her if she did." 

" George was quite right It is not at all a nice 
thing to gossip about what an invalid says in 
moments of delirium." 

"But Emily said she repeated the same things 
when she was in her right mind." 

Again the rector started. Then he sharply with- 
drew his hand from his daughter's clasp, and said, in 
a shaky voice, — 

'* She was not in her right mind when she repeated 
those wild statements. I will never believe she was 
in her right mind. Do not dare to speak on this 
subject again to anyone, Mirabel." 

His manner was so strange, he seemed so violently 
agitated, Mirabel at once dropped the subject. 
Amazed and bewildered she followed him as he 
strode back into the house, and never again did 
she question him on the subject of Lady Georgina's 
delirious utterances. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A VERY delightful invitation came by post to 
Mirabel a few days later. An invitation to go 
otter-hunting on the following Wednesday with 
Teddy Ross and some young people staying like 
himself at the Palace. The Bishop — so said Teddy 
in his letter — would not be of the party, he thought 
the sport cruel, but he did not forbid the day's 
amusement to those whose consciences permitted 
them to enjoy it, so all the visitors were going. 
Teddy himself would look after Mirabel and see 
she came to no harm if the rector would allow her 
to join them. Highly excited, Mirabel read aloud 
the young man's letter to her father at the breakfast- 
table. Fortunately Lady Georgina had not yet 
appeared. 

"You'll let me go, won't you, father dear?" she 
said imploringly. 

" Well, I don't know — I rather think I agree with 
the Bishop," said her father. "It is a very cruel 
sport. I once saw a kill and it sickened me." 

" Oh 1 it's cruel if you look, but I shouldn't look," 
said Mirabel. " I couldn't bear to see an animal 
killed." 

" Then why go otter-hunting ? " 

" Because it is so exciting — the dogs, and the poles, 
and being carried across the river, and jumping the 
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ditches, and getting over the hedges. Do let me go, 
father, it will be a day of pleasure." 

" Then go, my child Don't let me deprive you of 
a day's pleasure." 

"We'd best not tell her," said Mirabel, lowering 
her tone to a whisper lest the lady of the house 
should be approaching. "She would be sure to 
make some objection and say it is not proper. She 
seems to think everything I do improper. I have to 
join the party at Culverton Station at 6.30, so I can 
get off quite easily before she comes down. Then 
you can tell her all about it when I'm gone." 

This was a rather mean arrangement, and the 
rector very properly resented it. " But I don't like 
that kind of thing," he said. " It is not pleasant" 

" But any other way it will be unpleasant," urged 
Mirabel. "She can't help being unpleasant if she 
doesn't like a thing, so if I were you, father, I'd 
have it pleasant until necessity obliges it to be 
otherwise — " 

Just then Lady Georgina entered the room. 
" Any letters ? " she asked, looking languidly round. 

Mirabel gave her father a sharp little kick under 
the table and kept silence. She had hurriedly sat 
upon her letter, having had no time to slip it into 
her pocket. The kick hurt her father. He was very 
tender about the shins. He bore the pain like a 
hero, but he answered his wife like a coward. 

" Ah ! let me see," he answered nervously. ** Did 
I have a letter ? Ah, yes ! Crawford — shirts — must 
settle it May I give you some fish, my dear, or 
would you prefer some of these excellent curried 
eggs?" 
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Lady Greorgina took curried eggs and ate her break- 
fast finsuspiciously, never noticing that Mirabel's face 
was full of base rejoicing and her husband's of 
conscious guilt. She was told nothing of the pro- 
posed otter-hunt. As Emily had prophesied, the 
rector '' let things go." He already saw his wife and 
daughter got on together no better than of old. The 
nagging Mirabel had suffered from in her childhood 
was already revived, with this difference — the child 
had had to put up with it, the girl would not. 

There was much secret preparation for the otter- 
hunt. Once as a child Mirabel had been taken 
otter-hunting. On that occasion she had noticed 
a handsome, hard-walking, sporting-looking girl who 
seemed the admiration of all the men. She wore a 
very short leather-bound skirt, a red shirt and a blue 
cap ; she carried a long pole, and she drank whisky. 
Mirabel had herself seen her take a long pull at it 
out of a man's silver flask, after which she had 
roguishly tilted her cap on one side and said, 
"Now, I can waddle afler forty weasels," whereat 
the whole field had gone into convulsions of laughter. 
This girl had awakened her childish admiration, and 
was now her model. A blue cloth skirt which she 
possessed was surreptitiously conveyed to a dress- 
• maker, who had instructions to cut it very short, bind 
it with leather, and surreptitiously send it back to 
the Rectory. A "proper otter-hunting pole" was 
ordered and procured, and, like the leather-bound 
skirt, was conveyed up the back stairs to her 
room. George managed the arrangements for the 
secret transit of goods. Strong brown boots were 
also procured and went up the back stairs. Mirabel 
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abhorred strong boots, and generally wore the 
lightest and daintiest of shoes, but she meant to go 
in for this otter-hunting business thoroughly. Then 
a very coquettish blue cap was bought, and a red 
shirt, and lastly, George had to fill a flask for her 
with whisky-and-water overnight She abhorred 
whisky as greatly as strong boots, and George had 
much disapproved of it and had urged claret, but 
Mirabel scorned the suggestion ; 'twas to be whisky 
or nothing. 

At 5.30 punctually on the eventful morning 
Mirabel awoke, just the time she wished to awake. 
It is a curious fact that the call of duty cannot 
disturb the slumbers of the young, but the call of 
pleasure, come it ever so early, awakes like the blast 
of a trumpet The corner of the brain reserved for 
pleasant anticipation apparently recognises time and 
defies sleep. Up rose Mirabel to find it a charming 
morning, one presided over by Aurora in her 
happiest mood. The brown boots felt very hard and 
heavy, but no matter ; the skirt was so short as to 
give a momentary feeling of dismay, but perhaps 
that also did not matter. The cap and shirt were 
most becoming, the pole all that could be desired. 
Before leaving her room she gave the cap a little 
experimental tilt on one side; yes, it did give a 
festive, frolicsome, waddle-after-weasel look; she 
left it so. Everything seemed successful, but un- 
fortunately, in her excitement, Mirabel forgot a 
necessary precaution. However small a person may 
be, if she is in a tremendous hurry to get down to 
breakfast, and races about her room in new brown 
boots that creak, it does sound as if that person were 
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out of bed. Lady Georgina was a very light sleeper, 
and soon became aware that unusual sounds pro- 
ceeded from her step-daughter's room. She looked 
at her watch — not yet six o'clock. What did that 
creaking and rushing about mean ? She rose, flung 
on a wrapper, and without disturbing her husband 
went out on to the landing, to find herself confronted 
by Mirabel, dressed in a skirt that reached but 
half-way 'twixt knee and ankle, and a cap tilted 
rakishly askew over her dark curls, in her hand a 
long pole. 

"What is the meaning of this?" asked Lady 
Georgina. 

Mirabel grasped her pole firmly and ** stood up " 
to her stepmother, looking almost like a naughty, 
exceedingly pretty boy. 

"I'm going otter-hunting," she said, "with a 
party from the Palace." 

" With a party — from the Palace — in that costume ? 
What do you suppose the Bishop will think when he 
sees you ? " 

"The Bishop is not going," answered Mirabel, 
shortly. 

" Is Mrs Ingilby going ? " 

" I don't suppose so. She can't walk much." 

" And who is going to chaperon you ? Who do you 
suppose will care to chaperon you in that indecent 
skirt?" 

"It is not indecent," said Mirabel, indignantly. 
" It's just proper — for otter-hunting." 

** Proper ! For a girl to show her legs up to her 
knees — " 

" It's not up to my knees." 
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" And to wear a cap, in that fashion, like a coster- 
monger ! I forbid you to go." 

This was too much for Mirabel. Without another 
word she turned her back on her stepmother and 
bolted. Down the stairs she scurried, her cheeks 
crimson with indignation, her long pole bumping 
loudly and aggressively against every step, giving 
insolent emphasis to her rebellious flight. Lady 
Georgina turned white with anger. "Your father 
shall see to this," she said, and turned back to her 
bedroom. 

Into the dining-room dashed Mirabel. There was 
breakfast ready for her, steaming coffee, buttered 
toast, eggs, and in attendance, coffee-pot in hand, an 
old friend, the under-housemaid, anxious and sym- 
pathetic. She had heard the conversation at the top 
of the stairs and fully grasped the urgency of the 
situation. 

"Quick! Put cold milk in it," cried Mirabel, 
grasping a piece of buttered toast and quickly de- 
vouring it. " And, Alice, do I look — like a coster- 
monger ? " 

"You look lovely, miss. It was a shame to say 
such a thing. Do eat an egg ; here, I've taken the 
top off.' 

" No time," said Mirabel, gulping down the coffee. 
" I hear them coming. Run, open the front door 1 " 

Alice hurried into the hall, Mirabel after her, a 
piece of buttered toast in one hand, her pole in the 
other. At the foot of the stairs stood the rector in 
his dressing-gown, looking perturbed and irresolute. 
Behind him was Lady Georgina. Mirabel did not 
give her father time to speak. 
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" You gave your permission ! " she cried. " You gave 
your permission ! " then fled precipitately through the 
open door, nor slackened speed until she was in the 
road, out of sight of the Rectory. 

**So lucky they weren't dressed," she thought, 
when at length she felt it safe to take things easily. 
" They can't chase me in their dressing-gowns. But 
I'm sorry for father ! I'm very sorry for father ! " 

Then she sat down in the hedge and finished her 
second piece of buttered toast, but was not altogether 
happy, for two reasons. She was not at all sure she 
had not acted meanly by her father, and she was not 
at all sure Lady Georgina had not been right about 
her skirt. Now she was sitting down it really did 
seem to draw up and become a little insufficient 
about the knees. She decided she must not sit down 
on any account whilst with the party from the Palace. 
However tiring standing might become, stand she 
must to-day. Meanwhile, as she was half an hour too 
early for her train, and the station was only five 
minutes off, and the road at that early hour was free 
from passers-by, and the hedge smelt very sweetly ol 
honeysuckle, she determined to remain where she 
was for twenty minutes or so and amuse herself with 
a little book of poems in her pocket She seldom 
went anywhere without a book, generally of poetry, 
in her pocket She drew forth a prettily-bound little 
volume and began reading. In a little time she 
looked up. In the distance, on the till now unbroken 
solitariness of the road, appeared a black speck. It 
grew larger and larger as it rapidly advanced. At 
length it resolved itself into the figure of a man. 

" I do believe it's Teddy I " said Mirabel, in surprise, 
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Her face lit up. For eight years Teddy had been 
her holiday companion. He was associated in her 
mind with most of the enjoyable days of her life, 
days from which dry learning and all things weari- 
some had been banished, and he and she had ridden' 
light-heartedly in the chariot of pleasure. Many and 
many a quarrel had they had during those eight 
years ; nevertheless, Teddy was ever the companion 
with whom she felt most happy. 

The figure drew nearer. Of course it was Teddy, 
unmistakably Teddy. In another moment he stood 
before her, a young man short and square in figure, 
but with so sturdy an air of strength about him, and 
with so alert and spirited a bearing, he pleased the 
eye notwithstanding his want of height The face, 
too, pleased exceedingly. It was square like the 
figure, irregular in outline, with very dark colouring, 
but with so beaming an expression, and lit up by such ^ 
beautiful dark, kind eyes, one wanted nothing more 
And to give you a fuller idea of Teddy, let it now be 
mentioned that he loved everyone worth loving, and 
was beloved both by those who were worth loving 
and those who were not. 

" Hallo, little early bird ! " he called out joyously 
as he approached and caught sight of Mirabel in the 
hedge. " Here I am ! A worm, a creeping, crawling 
worm. Good hunting." 

"Good hunting," answered Mirabel, instantly per- 
meated with a sense of hilarity and good-fellowship. 
" But why are you here ? " she went on, pocketing her 
book, " and where's the pack ? " 

"We meet the pack in the Jungle. I am here 
because I wanted to make sure of your coming. J 
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feared you might be kept prisoner at the last moment 
or meet with difficulties my valour might overcome. 
So I was on my way to storm the Rectory when I 
caught sight of you." 

" Do you mean to say you walked seven miles to 
make sure of my coming ? " 

** I drove part of the way. I'm great friends with 
the grooms. They will get up early for me. Now 
for a lounge by your side in this dewy hedge and 
then we will meet the train." 

" How about the party from the Palace ? " asked 
Mirabel. She loved saying " the Palace." The Bishop's 
residence was by no means eminently splendid. 
Mirabel had lately visited two or three houses in the 
neighbourhood far more palatial, but her childish 
idea of the Bishop's Palace had been one of glamour 
and glory, and the memory of this childish idea clung 
to her, so that whenever she said the word " Palace " 
she felt a touch of the old glamour. 

" The party from the Palace will be in the train," 
said Teddy, seating himself by her side. 

Then Mirabel suddenly remembered her short 
skirt She hurriedly stood up. " Let us walk to and 
fro," she said. 

But Teddy did not feel much inclined to walk to 
and fro. 

" What ! Up the middle and down again, here ! " 
he cried. " No thanks, I'll wait for that game until 
the otter starts it. Come and sit down, do, just for 
ten minutes." 

But Mirabel continued to stand, resolute but 

uneasy. Teddy sat and surveyed her. He knew her 

so well, he at once recognised signs of disquietude, 
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and desired to find out the cause. Mirabel appre- 
hensively watched his eyes,' which rested first on her 
cap and then slowly wandered downwards. 

" When he gets to my knees," she thought, " I shall 
know." 

The eyes got to her knees, reached the hem of her 
skirt and fixed themselves there. At the same time 
an amused smile broke over Teddy's face. He tried 
to curb it, but it sptead irresistibly. Then Mirabel 
knew. Teddy always smiled so when anything tickled 
him privately. Her skirt was too short She turned 
her back on him petulantly and then felt how futile 
was the action. The skirt was just as short behind. 

" I sha'n't come," she said, giving the offending 
garment a helpless downward tweak. 

Then Teddy knew. He had not been quite sure 
before. He sprang up, deeply regretting his smile. 
" Not come ! " he exclaimed. " But, dear little Mirabel, 
why not ? " 

" You laughed. You think I look like — like a 
costermonger ! " 

"I — I think you look like a costermonger ? 
Monstrous ! " 

" Lady Georgina said I did." 

"Lady Georgina be — I mean she is mistaken. 
Your get-up is most fetching. That little cap on 
your head is adorable." 

" But you know you think my skirt is too short." 

" It is not an inch too short. Personally I should 
like it shorter." 

At this point Teddy felt the offending smile 
beginning again irresistibly. He turned his head 
aside and coughed. 
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" Shorter 1 " said Mirabel, mistrustfully. 

"Yes, shorter," repeated Teddy, stoutly. "One 
does not want trailing skirts and furbelows at a meet. 
One wants a short, workman-like costume, exactly 
what you have sensibly put on. You will look as 
neat at the end of the day as you do at the beginning, 
well out of the mud, you see." ' 

After a few more remarks of this kind Mirabel 
began to feel more comfortable, although not 
sufficiently so to sit down. They walked to and fro 
until it was time to go and meet their train. The 
"party from the Palace" was on the lookout for 
them, and a very merry party it was. Everyone was 
noisy and full of spirits, no one seemed to have time 
to notice Mirabel's short skirt. All the young people 
greeted her as if they had known her for years, and 
there was never a downward glance. Teddy was 
most careful. During the whole of the railway 
journey he did not once suffer his eyes to wander 
below her chin. A crowd of people got out of the 
train when at length it reached the station for the 
meet, all bent on otter-hunting. It was a favourite 
meet, and together they all wended their way 
thither. How lovely the world was at that early 
hour — not yet seven. The freshness and clearness of 
the air, the dewy sparkle of the grass, the sunshine 
brilliant, yet still cool from the touch of the darkness 
it had dissipated, these were more than pleasures, 
they were joys. Their way lay along wide pleasant 
meadows, dotted over with trees whose wide-spreading 
branches seemed to beat time against the unclouded 
sky, to the lovely music of the birds they harboured, 
whilst their leaves rustled, oh, so gently 1 a soft, never- 
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ceasing murmur of applause. For miles on every 
side of them stretched meadow land, a plain of verdure, 
pearly with dew, spotted with herds of cattle peace- 
fully wandering hither and thither, unconsciously 
enjoying the joys of mom. Far away was a range 
of wooded hills, and on these hills the sunshine 
shimmered until they looked almost dreamlike in 
their beauty, until the eye could scarcely pierce the 
shimmer, and the emerald slopes seemed to throb 
behind a shining veil. 

"This is delightful," said Mirabel, ecstatically. 
" Oh, I do love going otter-hunting 1 " 

Everyone laughed at the remark, though everyone 
had been feeling just the same. The lovely morning 
made them feel gay, but their minds were so busy 
with the prospect of pleasure they had no time to 
realise how powerful a. factor in their enjoyment was 
the beauty of the hour. They only unconsciously 
enjoyed it like the cattle. 'Twas merely a charming 
but half-disregarded introductory prelude. The 
opera was to come. They did not recognise at that 
moment what so many of us feel at the end of a day's 
pleasure, that the sweetest hour of all is the hour of 
starting. 

Presently the meadow sloped to the stream, the 
spreading trees gave way to low-growing nut and 
blackberry bushes, the grass grew longer and longer. 
Mirabel's feet sank deep in the cool green as she 
pressed forward, the edge of her skirt trailed and 
bent the feathery grass heads ; she could have been 
happy about it had she thought of it, but she was far 
too excited now to heed anything personal. They 
were at the meet; they were amongst the hounds. 
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The master was talking to them, saying he anticipated 
good sport, everyone was chattering, it was a most 
gay and animated scene. Mirabel was introduced to 
the master. He gave her an approving and admiring 
glance, and small wonder, for Mirabel, in her blue 
and red costume, standing amongst the green bushes, 
pole in hand, her curls straying from beneath her cap, 
her brilliant little face aglow with excitement, was 
charming to behold. They started. How delicious it 
was by the stream! The sun was momentarily 
getting hotter, but that mattered not ; the willows and 
alders growing along the banks gave quite sufficient 
shade. For a little time they were in the open, then 
the stream entered a little glen, and here they found 
their first otter, a very clever little animal with 
apparently a strong sense of humour, who gave him- 
self plenty of sport. He played the game of " up the 
middle and down again " for a very long time, so long 
that the master got cross and was very severe with 
the field for heading the hounds, a thing they could 
at times scarcely avoid doing, so unforeseen were the 
gambols of their quarry. But no one minded his 
crossness. They knew it was only his h'ttle way 
when he was baffled. So they merrily hunted up 
stream for the otter when he was sneaking down and 
down when he was sneaking up, until suddenly the 
hounds grew wildly excited and threw their tongues. 
They spoke to him with such resonant music, it was 
manifest to all that the tormenting creature had 
changed his tactics and was in a pool just beneath 
them. They felt that now they had got him. Into the 
water went the men, up to their waists, and with 
their long poles strove to find the whereabouts of the 
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wily one. But though they worked hard, no otter. 
The watchers on the banks declared he had not got 
away, and at length it was discovered he had taken 
refuge in a holt. Great efforts were made to unearth 
him, and Tim, the little terrier, scratched away with so 
great a fury it was feared he would have a fit. No 
one watching him could have any doubt as to the 
otter's being there. To get him out was a mere 
question of time. 

Spades were sent for, and whilst waiting for them 
sandwiches and flasks were produced. Just then 
two farmers strolled past on the further bank and 
shouted to the master that they had viewed the otter 
up stream about half a mile ahead. Back into the 
pockets went the sandwiches and flasks, and up stream 
went master, hounds and field. Fortunately, the 
stream took a curve outwards, just above the pool, 
so by cutting across ][a ploughed field, and climbing a 
few fences, and crossing a lane and a farmyard, and 
jumping a ditch or two they managed in a short space 
of time to rejoin the stream and, so they hoped, the 
otter. But just as they reached the bank wild dis- 
tant halloos reached their ears, and turning, they saw 
some madly-excited boys racing after them. The 
otter was in the pool they had just come away from ; 
he had put his head out five minutes after they had 
gone! 

Back went the field, helter-skelter; over the 
hedges, over the ditches, over the ploughed field, oh, 
it was grand ! Mirabel thought it glorious fun ; she 
had scarcely a bit of breath left in her body, but 
Teddy helped her along and the pole came into great 
play. Her legs nearly gave beneath her once or 
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twice, the ploughed field so tried them, but what did 
that matter ? Who could notice such a trifle at such a 
time^ in the midst of that scunying, laughing, chatter- 
ing crowd, with horn blowing and the boys hallooing 
ahead. Even if strength were failing, one could not 
but be gay in such a jocund company. Once more 
they reached the pool. The otter had just gone 
down stream with full speed on. They had marked 
his chain, and Davies, the miller, who knew every 
inch of the stream, was keeping up with him, and 
could be seen, a black speck in the distance. 

Nothing for it but to follow. For several hundred 
yards the whole field followed nobly, then one by 
one the ladies dropped off, confessing fatigue, and the 
older men found they had engagements which neces- 
sitated their returnii^g home. But Mirabel refused to 
give in. At length they came to a place on the bank 
which was not negotiable : either they must cross the 
stream or turn inland and go by a very circuitous way. 
Without hesitation the men plunged into the stream. 
Mirabel hesitated, but only for a moment She was 
too tired to like the idea of that extra round, the 
stream, though swift-rushing, did not look deep ; she 
felt sure the girl whom she had taken for her model 
would have scorned to shirk the water. In spite of 
Teddy's remonstrances, before he could even reach 
her side, she waded in. Alas ! she had not realised 
how slippery were stones covered by rushing water. 
Her pole slipped sideways, and the next moment she 
found herself sitting in mid-stream with the water up 
to her shoulders. She did not sit long. In an instant 
Teddy had her up again and bore her across in his 
arms, no small feat, for the current was decidedly strong. 
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" Were you frightened, Mirabel, dear ? " he asked, 
putting her down very gently. 

Mirabel shook herself like a dripping spaniel. 
"No," she said tremulously, "but — I think I won't 
waddle any more after that weasel " — a remark that 
highly diverted Teddy. 

"They aren't so weasily caught as people think, 
are they?" he said, laughing heartily. He always 
had an answer ready, and in this instance, even if 
his wit were not original, neither, as we know, was 
Mirabel's. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

" And now what are we to do to prevent your catch- 
ing cold ? " said Teddy, anxiously ; " there is no train 
back to Culverton for hours. Could you walk as far 
as the Cuthberts' house? Could you walk three 
miles?" 

" No, not one," said Mirabel, sinking, wet and miser- 
able, to the ground. 

" You mustn't sit down in wet things, that would be 
fatal. You must keep moving. And you must leave 
the shade of these trees and come into the sun. You 
really must, Mirabel." 

Very reluctantly Mirabel let him raise her up. It 
was now mid-day and the sun was blazingly hot 
Teddy took her by the hand and led her into an 
exposed field, where for a time he gently but forcibly 
walked her about in the teeth of resistance as violent 
as so small a lady could make it. 

" But I am a-weary, I am a-weary," she protested, 
" and I am not cold. I can't catch cold in this tropical 
heat, I'm only wet and uncomfortable " — and for the 
tenth time she tried to sink to the ground. 

" You must keep moving," said Teddy, holding her 
up inexorably. 

"But the ground is hot," protested Mirabel, "as 
hot as the air. I should dry as quickly sitting as 
standing." 
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"You must keep moving," said Teddy, deter- 
minedly. 

" Go on with your bread-and-milk," said Mirabel, 
in accents of intense irritation. 

Naturally her companion did not understand this 
quotation, which was suggested to Mirabel by a 
sudden reminiscence of her childish days when the 
phrase fell irritatingly often upon her little ears, but 
he understood the irritation. "How you do hate 
submitting yourself to anything," he remarked. 

" I do," said Mirabel. " I hate governors and 
teachers, and spiritual pastors and masters, and I want 
to sit down." 

"Well, you did, in the river. Oblige me by stand- 
ing a little longer on dry land. Now, if I could only 
persuade you to take some whisky out of my flask, 
l3ut I know you won't — " 

" Thanks, I have some," said Mirabel, proudly pro- 
ducing her own little flask. 

Teddy was so surprised he let go her arm, and she 
promptly sat down. He gave her up then as a 
hopeless subject and sat down himself by her side. 
The ground certainly was very hot ; perhaps after all 
she would not come to any harm. Mirabel took a 
good pull at her whisky. She thought it very nasty, 
but it undoubtedly had the eflect of sending a warm, 
reviving glow through her tired frame. 

" I didn't know you ever touched whisky," said 
Teddy, watching her. 

** Always, when hunting," replied Mirabel, grandly. 
Whereupon Teddy, who knew the limit of her hunt- 
ing experiences, laughed until she was obliged to join 
in the laugh against herself and laugh too. 
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Then Teddy produced some sandwiches and the 
two made a light luncheon. 

" By-the-bye, I do hope I have not damaged my 
book," said Mirabel, presently, suddenly remembering 
she had a little volume of poems in her pocket 
With some difficulty she extracted it from its damp 
home and found it rather soppy about the cover, but 
not much injured inside. 

** Still the old habit, a book in your pocket," 
remarked Teddy, taking it from her. " Walt Whit- 
man," he read aloud ; " and who is Walt Whitman 
when he is at home? Oh, I seel a poet Is this 
what you were reading when I joined you this morn- 
ing—* The Song of the Open Road ' ? " 

** Yes," said Mirabel, " the most wonderful inspiring 
song you can imagine." 

" Really ! Let me see what it is about ! " He lay 
back on the short sun-warmed grass and lazily read 
aloud : — 

" * Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me, leading wherever I choose. 

Ahem ! I don't think much of that" 
'' It means more than you think," said Mirabel. 
"Well, that may be so. Let's try a little bit 

further on : — 

" * I think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, and 
whoever beholds me shall like me, 
I think whoever I see must be happy — * 

Dear, dear ! Is this poetry ? Where's the rhyme ? " 
" Rhyme is not necessary to poetry." 
" Well, Where's the metre?" 
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" Metre is not necessary to poetry." 

" Well, Where's the poetry ? " 

" Give^me back the book I " cried Mirabel, stretch- 
ing forth an impatient little hand. " You could never 
understand that poem, Teddy. To me it suggests all 
I have been longing for ever since I was a child." 

" What have you been longing for ever since you 
were a child ? " 

** Freedom. Freedom from all the petty restraints 
and restrictions of home. More room, to expand 
and be happy in. Oh, I long to be off, to get away, 
right away, beyond reach, beyond call." 

It was the cry of her childhood, though Teddy 
knew it not But it was so obviously a cry from the 
heart of the girl that it arrested his attention. He 
did not like to hear it from the little lips he loved, 
for he loved Mirabel. He raised himself from his 
reclining position and looked at her attentively. 
There was certainly a change in her since he had last 
seen her at Easter time. There was an occasional 
slight irritability he had never noticed at Crockton, 
and now she sat with close- pressed lips and a 
puckered brow, her mind evidently dwelling on 
things disagreeable. 

'' It's that stepmother," he thought, but he did not 
give voice to this conclusion. Mirabel's friends were 
all anxious she should make the best of the situation 
and resign herself, if possible, to Lady Georgina. 

''But, Mirabel, dear," he said, taking her hand 
gently, •'wherever you go there will be some re- 
straints and restrictions." 

" Not if you can get really away. Not on the open 
road." 
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"Where can you find this open road ? " 

''You don't understand. It is in no particular 
country. You are always on it if you roam. If you 
are perfectly free and untrammelled it is always 
before you. It means being loos'd of limits, going 
where you list, inhaling great draughts of space, 
being your own master, total and absolute." 

" That means you must shake off every tie whether 
of relationship or affection." 

" You shall not allow the hold of those who spread 
their reacKd hands towards you^^ quoted Mirabel from 
the book on her knee. 

" Then to really enjoy your open road one ought to 
start from an empty home and carry an empty heart 
along with one," said Teddy. "Ye gods, what 
horrible emptiness ! Give me clogs on my legs and 
a spiked gate in front of me in preference to your 
open road. Look here, Mirabel : shall I agitate to get 
the law of gravitation altered for you ? It rather 
trammels you, doesn't it ? You might fancy the open 
sky." 

Mirabel's face flushed crimson. She felt she was 
being laughed at and did not like it, for though she 
seemed to Teddy to be merely expressing wildly 
childish ideas suggested to her by the poem, there 
were both earnestness and intention in her mind. 
She withdrew her hand. 

" You laugh," she said passionately, " but I am in 
earnest. I am going to take to the open road. I am 
going to leave home for good before long. It would 
be bad for me to remain. I have given it a trial, and 
I see already things would not get better. They 
would get worse. It is not good to feel scornful and 
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irritated every day of your life as I do at l|pne. 
Lady Georgina dislikes my presence, father must feel 
me a disturbing element ; it is better for all of us that 
I should go. There are no difficulties anywhere. 
No one can hold me back. No one has any right to, 
save father, and he will not. He told me only a few 
days ago that if I found myself unhappy at home he 
would give me my mother's money — seven hundred 
a year — and let me go." 

Teddy stared at her dumbfounded. This was no 
childish chimera, but evidently a considered and 
almost - decided - upon plan. Mirabel was to be 
allowed to leave the shelter of her home. She, so 
much a creature of impulse and imagination as to 
be almost irresponsible, was to be suffered to go forth 
untrammelled. It was monstrous, yet how could he 
prevent it? He looked at the small, agitated, re- 
solute face by his side and felt quite dismayed. 

" Mirabel ! " he cried, " cannot I hold you back ? " 

" You ! " said Mirabel, surprised, " what difference 
can it make to you ? " 

" What difference ! When you desire to get right 
away, beyond reach, beyond call. What do you 
mean? Where are you going?" 

" A companion shall be found for me and then I 
shall go— first — to America." 

"To America!" 

"Yes, I long for America. It was my childish 
fancy. It is my grown-up longing." 

" And where — after America ? " 

" Still further away." 

" And you will leave your poor Teddy ? " 

His usually joyous voice had in it a note Mirabel 
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ha^gjaever heard before — the note of pain. It made 
her curiously uncomfortable. " We must say good- 
bye to friends sometimes/' she said, looking away 
towards the river. 

"Friends! Am I only an ordinary friend? 
Mirabel, how can you be so heartless? Have you 
not been my own little dearly-loved girl almost 
from the beginning? What can be stronger than 
the tie between you and me? For eight years we 
have had the same home. I have comforted you 
in your little troubles, I have found you most of 
your pleasures, I have been your willing slave ever 
since you were a child. Have I absolutely no claim 
on you now? Do you really mean you can con- 
template saying good-bye to me without a pang? 
You can fling me aside, have done with me, and go 
on your way rejoicing ? *' 

It was Teddy who now spoke passionately, and it 
was Mirabel's turn to be dumbfounded. Never 
before had he spoken to her in this manner. The 
simplicity of their old relations seemed suddenly to 
change into something more complicated. Just for 
a moment she perceived the tenderness and the 
claim of the past, and yet Teddy did not enter 
into her scheme for the future. 

" You have been a dear kind friend, Teddy," she 
said uncomfortably, ''and I really shall feel saying 
good-bye to you, but I don't see that my going can 
make any real difference to you. I have left your 
home, we should never live together again." 

"Why not? Listen, Mirabel, darling," said the 
young man, again taking her hand. "All through 
my boyhood I have had one dream, one longing — 
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to have you always with me, to live with you jpide 
by side, to have you for my very own, always' my 
own, first playfellow, then sweetheart, then wife. 
I could have told you this over and over again, but 
I have restrained myself because you seemed so — so 
young. But now I hear you planning this future 
without me I cannot keep silence. Mirabel, don't 
go away! In a very few years I could take you 
away from Lady Georgina, marry you, give you a 
home very full of love and not wanting in pleasure. 
Stay at home and wait for me, Mirabel." He spoke 
very gently, and his voice, always melodious, was 
full of tenderness. 

But Mirabel was apparently unmoved by his 
appeal, " I don't want to wait, or to marry, I want 
to get away," she said, pouting and speaking like a 
rebellious child. 

Her tone made Teddy begin to feel angry. " Do 
you mean that you intend to become an itinerant 
old maid?" he asked. 

^* I do," said Mirabel, determinedly. She did not 
quite like the way he had put it, but she did not 
mean to betray to him that she did not. 

" You mean to become an old maid ! You ! An 
old maid ! A thing' in spectacles and mittens, with a 
band of black velvet on your brow 1 Do you know 
what an old maid is? She is a superfluity, un- 
necessary to the scheme of creation I " 

He spoke with so high a scorn that, for a 
moment, Mirabel was daunted, but she speedily 
recovered. 

"That's the old maid of a hundred years ago," 
she said. "Things are different in these days. It 
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is you men who are now unnecessary to the scheme 
of creation ! *' 

" Really ! That certainly is quite a new idea," 

"We have learnt to do without you," went on 
Mirabel, waxing angry in her turn. "We women 
can stand alone now, and the sooner you realise 
that the better for you.'* 

*' Oh, indeed ! Perhaps we men had best leave 
you alone to do so. You'll soon totter." 

" We sha'n't totter." 

" You will totter." 

" / shall not totter." 

"You just have tottered. Couldn't stand alone 
one minute. Sat down in the river, poor little 
thing!" 

There was a meanness about this which made 
Mirabel very angry. She got up, her cheeks 
flaming. Teddy got up, his eyes flashing, and the 
two stood facing each other just like two young 
animals who have managed to hurt each other in 
the middle of a game of play and consequently 
are ready to fly at each other's throats. 

" This is an end of our friendship," said Mirabel. 

" Friendship !" exclaimed Teddy. " Do you suppose 
for a moment I want such a measly thing as friend- 
ship ! I really don't know what girls are coming to ! 
You will say next it was only friendship when you 
let me kiss you at the piano on Easter Sunday." 

" Of course it was. As an old friend I considered 
you privileged. Besides, I didn't let you. I pushed 
you away." 

" A very feeble push." 

" It was a very strong push." 
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"It was a tiny push. Besides, if I was only an 
old friend and privileged, why push at all ? " 

" Your remarks are in very bad taste," said Mirabel, 
hotly. " I request you to leave mft." 

" Certainly," said Teddy, also with much heat, and 
in two minutes he was splashing back through the 
river, determined to leave her. But the chill of the 
water cooled his hot young blood and his sense of 
humour revived when he found himself in mid-stream 
at the very spot where Mirabel had sat down so in- 
voluntarily. With the buoyancy of youth he suddenly 
recovered his high spirits. Mirabel could not have 
meant all that nonsense about America, oh, dear, no, 
absurd ! He wasn't going to lose his playmate. She 
only wanted to be kept in order. ** I'll just punish 
her a bit," he thought ; " she can't get home without 
crossing this stream, and she can't cross this stream 
without me." So he suddenly gave a frightened cry, 
and began to flounder about in the water, nearly 
tumbling on his head once or twice, and apparently 
only keeping on his feet with the greatest difficulty. 
" Oh, oh, the water is cold ! " he cried ; " oh, dear, the 
stones are slippery, and by Jove! there are horrid 
eels here, wriggling eels; no, I do believe they are 
water snakes, wriggling snakes. Dash it all, I can't 
stand wriggling snakes!" and still floundering he 
dashed wildly on and gained the opposite bank. 
There he shivered for a few minutes, and stamped 
about and shook himself, took a last pull at his 
whisky flask, and without a look at Mirabel started 
off" in the direction of the station and was soon lost 
to sight amongst the bushes. 

Mirabel, thus taken at her word and left alone, 
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came forward and gazed with alarmed eyes at the 
thirty feet or so of rushing water which lay between 
her and her path home. The water she might have 
braved, though her late slip had greatly intimidated 
her, but wriggling eels — never. She had a horror of 

* wriggling creatures, as Teddy well knew ; eels, snakes, 
worms, caterpillars,;any thing that wriggled was to her a 
thing of terror. To fall amongst things that wriggled, 
perhaps to be unable to get up again — oh, horrible ! 

" Come back ! " she screamed. " Oh, Teddy, come 

• back." 

There was a moment or two of trying suspense and 
then Teddy mysteriously reappeared on the opposite 
bank. " Was that the call of friendship ? " he cried 
out to her. His voice rang out good-tempered and 
melodious as usual, but his air was masterful. 

Mirabel at once perceived he would stand no non- 
sense. 

" No, no ! " she cried, looking very small and pathetic. 

*' Woman, confess— can you stand alone ? *' 

" Oh, no, no ! " 

"You would totter?" 

" Oh, yes, yes." 

" Was it a strong push ? " 

Silence. Teddy bent forward, inspected the bed 
of the stream and wriggled slightly. "Was it a 
strong push ? " he repeated. 

Mirabel held out her hands to him imploringly. 
" Oh, please, come back to me, Teddy, dear ? " she cried. 

Then Teddy, who had been her slave for eight 
years, yielded the point as he had yielded many a 
point before, and came back to her. He carried her 
across the stream. Before putting her down he bent 
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his head over hers, longing, half intending to kiss the 
soft rosy face so near his own. But he did not In 
the most unexpected way his recent avowal suddenly 
became a barrier. Up to now he and she had borne 
themselves towards each other with the frank sim- 
plicity of childhood. His occasional kisses — for the 
one at the piano had been but one of many — had 
never been really resented. They had sometimes 
produced a slight surface disturbance, a little tem- 
porary embarrassment, nothing more. They passed, 
under the delicate veil of Friendship. But now he 
had stripped the veil from Friendship, and behold in 
her place there stood the stranger, Love. Instantly 
the very allusion to a kiss had been resented, and 
now he saw a new look in her pretty eyes as his face 
bent over hers, the nervous, apprehensive look of a 
girl who realises for the first time that a man loves 
her as men love women, and who shrinks from any 
demonstration of that love. He knew then he must 
not kiss her. He had troubled deep waters, and the 
first ripple had begun to spread. He put her down. 
The comrade of his childhood had gone ; this was a 
woman. At the same time that Teddy realised this 
he also recognised another startling fact He had 
ever mastered the comrade of his childhood, but the 
woman, if she so chose, could break his heart 

Amidst the lengthening shadows of the afternoon 
the pair walked back to the station through the wide 
meadows no longer pearly with dew. The cattle had 
ceased to wander ; they rested, a little weary with the 
heat of the day. The shimmer had vanished from 
the hills, they stood out bright and clear against the 
sky, not quite so high, not quite so beautiful as they 
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had appeared in the misty early hours. The day 
was still sweet and sunshiny, but the joy and glory of 
the morning had gone. 

" I feel very tired," said Mirabel, " very damp and 
very flat. I do hate this returning, this retracing of 
one's footsteps." 

" So do I," said Teddy, but he talked away and did 
his best to make the return journey pleasant They 
parted at Culverton Station. 

" Good-bye," said Teddy, holding out his hand to 
her as they stood together for a moment on the plat- 
form. " Good-bye, Baby." It had been his pet name 
for her for years. As he spoke his eyes yearningly 
sought hers, and as plainly as eyes could speak they 
said, " You won't leave your poor Teddy, will you ? " 

Mirabel, vaguely touched by his look, smiled at him 
so charmingly in reply 'twas easy to take it as the 
answer his%heart wanted. He could not yet believe he 
was going to lose his old playmate. A little patience, 
a little humouring, and all would yet be well. 

His was a peculiarly joyous and hopeful nature. 
Some faraway day Mirabel would be his wife. He 
felt sure of it. As he went to bed that night he sang 
at the top of his voice. Long after he was in bed 
he sang, still at the top of his voice. The Bishop, whose 
room adjoined, was very sleepy and grew very weary of 
** The Yeomen of the Guard," but not for worlds 
would he have cut short that blithesome burst of 
singing. He had no son of his own and he loved 
Teddy. So he pulled the counterpane up over his 
ears and murmured, with a smile, — 

" God hath anointed him with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows. Let him be merry and joyful." 
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The Bishop had one delicate little daughter, very 
dearly loved, very anxiously tended, but so ob- 
viously fading away she was more a sorrow than 
a joy. It was a great grief to him that he had 
no son. Proud mothers presenting their boys to 
him often noticed the wistful look in his eyes as 
he gazed at their treasures, and went away sorry. 
They felt he would have been a very proud, very 
good father had he been blessed with a son. 
Denied this blessjng, he poured out a good deal 
of love on his sister's boy. Apart from the tie of 
blood, Teddy had always attracted him. He loved 
to have the high-spirited lad about the house. 
His face brightened up and looked years younger 
when Teddy was there, which was not half often 
enough to please his uncle. The boy might have 
spent the whole of every vacation at the Palace 
had he so chosen, but it was felt it would be 
selfish to deprive his mother of his society for the 
whole of the time. Also Teddy himself seemed 
much attached to his home, and had always, after 
a little time, shown himself desirous of returning 
thither. His present visit promised to be longer 
than previous ones. He had taken his degree with 
honours and left Oxford, and two or three months 
were to be allowed to elapse before he entered 
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upon his future career. He had refused to take 
Holy Orders, which the Bishop had wished, and 
the Law seemed to attract him more, or, to put it 
correctly, repel him less than any other profession. 
For Teddy, though he had plenty of brains, and 
could work up for and pass an exam, brilliantly, was 
not fond of sustained work. Like many of his kind 
he hankered after the life of the country gentleman. 
He would have dearly liked to spend his life 
amongst fields, horses, dogs and guns, with perhaps 
a few light duties, magisterial and otherwise, though 
Teddy on the Bench would have been a distinct 
encouragement to crime, for his instinct would ever 
have been to let off the offender. The country 
gentleman being an impossibility, he for a time 
entertained a vague idea he would rather like to 
be a farmer and go in for horse-breeding ; a nice 
little farm in the neighbourhood of Culverton, with 
a little shooting thrown in, and hunting a couple 
of days a week in the season. But the Bishop 
was firm on one point — his nephew must have a 
profession and work steadily at it He had an 
infinite belief in the salutary influence of steady 
work, and was privately of opinion that Teddy's 
farm would have been the abode of pleasurable 
idleness rather than of labour. So after much 
thought and much discussion it was decided that 
the Law was to be Teddy's anchorage. 

He was to work. But Teddy knew, and the 
Bishop knew, and Mrs Ross knew, and all the 
neighbourhood knew that his future was provided 
for even should he never do a stroke of work. He 
was his uncle's well-beloved heir, and the uncle 
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was a man of considerable private means. Teddy 
as a schoolboy had never wanted for pocket-money, 
neither had his mother ever paid a single school 
bill. At Oxford his allowance had been more than 
ample, it had been handsome, and he had been 
given to understand that when he went to London 
to go through his articles it would be the same. 
There was also a hint thrown out that if the three 
years in London were spent satisfactorily he might 
be helped to set up for himself at Flaxley, a town 
in his uncle's neighbourhood, within reach of hounds, 
and that influence might be brought to bear to gain 
him one or two pleasant appointments likely to fall 
vacant in the course of time. So altogether, though 
the young man's nose was to be kept to the grind- 
stone, his prospects were distinctly enviable. 

After a month or so of Teddy's visit had passed 
pleasantly, both to himself and the Bishop, the 
latter began to wonder his nephew had thrown 
out no hint of a wish to return home and give 
his mother a little of his company. As a rule, two 
or three weeks was all Teddy gave him at a time. 
He would come and go during the long vacation, 
but home was a lodestar that after a time ever 
drew his feet away. One day at luncheon Mrs 
Ingilby gave expression to the thought in her 
husband's mind. 

" I suppose," she said, " you will want to go and 
see your mother soon." 

It was not meant as a hint ; she was very fond of 
Teddy, and never wanted to lose him, but she took 
it as a matter of course he would want to go. Teddy 
looked up in unmistakable dismay. 
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" Oh, not yet ! " he said impulsively. 

The Bishop smiled, pleased, but evidently a little 
surprised. He was a small man with rather a large 
head covered with beautiful curling white hair. 
His face was clean shaven, his eyes and eyebrows 
were very dark, his expression grave and a little 
severe^ except when smiling, and then his face lit up 
and was curiously like Teddy's. 

" I am sure we do not want to lose you, dear boy," 
he said. "Always remember this is your second 
home." 

" Yes, you do brighten us up so," said Mrs Ingilby, 
with a sigh. She was a fair, florid, big woman, very 
kind-hearted, given to much sighing over her fading 
little daughter and to much worshipping of her 
husband, whom she thought the noblest man alive. 
Her little daughter reclined by her side in an easy- 
chair, colourless and languid, meekly trying to eat 
to please her mother, seldom volunteering a remark, 
a painful contrast to a child Teddy remembered in 
his own home, whose cheeks were always rosy and 
whose tongue was never still. Poor little white 
Violet! Small wonder her parents sighed. They 
knew their flower would soon be taken, and 
they gave it "in tears and pain." Teddy never 
forgot this sad undercurrent in the otherwise 
smooth-flowing lives of his aunt and uncle, and 
it gave him a peculiarly tender feeling for them. 
There were few things he would not have done 
for his aunt, only one he would not have done for 
his uncle, and that was, become a clergyman. 

After luncheon he announced his intention of 
driving into Culverton. Again the Bishop slightly 
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raised his eyebrows. Teddy was always driving to 
Culverton, and yet when he returned had apparently 
done nothing but strolled about, or perhaps "run 
into the Rectory for five minutes." To-day it seemed 
he had business : he wanted a tie. 

" But, my dear boy, you have dozens," said his aunt, 
who had personally inspected his wardrobe a few 
days before. "What can you want with so many 
ties ? " 

"Every man his own weakness," said Teddy, 
laughingly. " Mine is ties." 

"Your only weakness ? " said the Bishop, fixing his 
dark eyes on the young man's face with a shrewd 
look. " Does no other draw your feet to Culverton ? " 

Teddy looked down, still laughing, and slowly the 
Bishop's grave face relaxed and wrinkled up into the 
smile so strangely like Teddy's own. "How does 
your little friend get on now with her stepmother?" 
he asked suddenly. 

"The situation doesn't improve," said Teddy, rather 
reluctantly. 

"Pity, pity!" murmured the Bishop, shaking his 
head. 

" But whose fault is it ? " asked Mrs Ingilby. 

" Not Mirabel's," said Teddy, stoutly. 

" One cannot apportion blame in a situation of this 
kind," said the Bishop. " Here you have three people 
bound to each other by the closest ties, making each 
other miserable, not, I believe, with deliberate inten- 
tion in any one case but by reason of the individual 
faults in each character. A woman uncontrollably 
jealous, a girl obstinately wilful, a man — poor fellow, 
regrettably weak ; between them they seem to have 
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created a very unsatisractory state of affairs. One 
cannot help them. They must slay their own lions : 
until they have struggled with and conquered them 
the situation continues." 

** I don't think Mirabel ought to remain there, it is 
so bad for her/' said Mrs Ingilby. 

" Excuse me, my dear, I certainly think she should. 
Her place is with her father." 

" Most certainly," said Teddy, with emphasis. 

" And slay her lion," added the Bishop. 

"Quite so," said Teddy, who had often suffered 
from the claws of this particular lion. Perhaps no 
one so well knew the full extent of the little lady's 
wilfulness as he did. 

But though the Bishop refused to apportion blame, 
it soon became apparent with whom were his deepest 
sympathies. "Poor fellow, poor fellow!" he kept 
ejaculating at intervals, half absently, as he finished 
his luncheon. 

Afterwards, whilst Teddy waited for the dogcart to 
take him in to Culverton, his uncle strolled up and 
down the drive with him, talking. 

"Each day a little thinner, each day a little paler," 
said the Bishop, speaking of his Violet. "Slowly, 
slowly, fading away." 

Teddy hooked his arm sympathetically in his 
uncle's and racked his brains for suitable consolation. 

" We must try to think," he said, speaking at last 
rather awkwardly, " that perhaps she will bloom out 
quite jolly when — when — she's buried." He had 
wanted to say " in heaven," but suddenly felt too shy. 
He had a great horror of what he called "talking 
religion." But he instantly became aware his words 
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sounded brutal, and made, for him,a tremendous effort. 
" I mean/' he explained, " no gloomy waiting for 
the Resurrection. Bloom out at once, strong and 
happy." 

'' My dear boy 1 " said the Bishop, half-touched, half- 
scandalised. 

" There now ! I know I have expressed myself 
badly," said Teddy, getting very red, for he felt he 
had done violence to his feelings ; " talked religion " 
and failed. " But it is an awkward subject," he went 
on apologetically. "Uncle, you must see I could 
never have made a clergyman ! " 

"You might not have shone in the pulpit," said the 
Bishop, betrayed in spite of himself into a smile, " but 
you might have shone in the life. However, we have 
agreed to dismiss that subject. Let a man choose his 
own line of life, only, once that life is chosen, let him 
be an honour to it. And, my boy, you will be, I think 
you will be." As he spoke he pressed the arm 
linked within his own. Hm had confidence in his 
nephew. Untried though the young man was, the 
Bishop was aware of certain qualities in his character 
which would always inspire confidence. The affec- 
tionate pressure of the arm, the implied trust, went 
straight to Teddy's heart. He responded with such 
a squeeze the Bishop had much ado not to cry out, 
and then he said, apparently quite irrelevantly, — 

" Fifteenth Psalm." 

The Bishop looked quickly up at him and smiled. 
It was evident he understood the enigmatical utter- 
ance. The two not only loved, but thoroughly 
understood each other. 

Let it be here explained that Teddy, like Mirabel, 
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had his own religion. Like Mirabel he was absolutely 
unable to believe aU the things in the Prayer-book 
and Bible. Like her he made his responses with a 
discursive mind, and had his own private opinions on 
matters theological. He did not even, to use his own 
expression, *' feel keen about the Litany," as Mirabel 
did. It was his nature to take the blessings of life 
for granted and fear no evil. He troubled his head 
about no '' dreadful things," and thought it superfluous 
to ask a beneficent Creator to deliver him from them ; 
and as for the expression '' miserable sinners," he felt 
a throb of indignation whenever he heard his kind 
and upright uncle include himself in the category, 
and thought that neither he himself, nor his friends, 
who were all rattling good fellows, ought with justice 
to be so included. But — and now we come to 
Teddy's religion — he had an immense respect for 
conduct Aware of this, the Bishop, a couple of years 
previously, had called his attention to the Fifteenth 
Psalm as being a noble |(uide to conduct. He loved 
the Psalms, did the Bishop. This particular one 
made an immense ipipression on Teddy. It became 
his secret, half-unconscious test of others, his secret, 
half-unconscious standard for himself; it embodied, 
in short, his religion. 

The road to Culverton was made lively with a good 
deal of song that morning. The groom in the 
back seat of the Bishop's dogcart quite enjoyed the 
drive, and with great difficulty refrained from joining 
in " Nancy Lee," it was delivered with so much spirit 
by the gentleman on the box. Respect for his 
master's livery alone restrained him. He felt revelry 
in the front seat must be balanced by propriety in 
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the back, so he steadily maintained an unimpeachable 
demeanour, refused a cigar which Teddy with reck- 
less affability offered him, and only when a very 
rollicking top note rang out let himself be betrayed 
into a smile. Fortunately for the dignity of the 
Church there was little traffic on the road that 
morning. 

Just as they entered Culverton, Teddy caught 
sight of a little figure in white vanishing round 
the corner. Instantly he sprang from the dogcart, 
tossed the reins to the groom, and was off. The 
groom, thoroughly understanding the situation, per- 
mitted himself a chuckle on this occasion, mounted 
the box, and drove away to put up the dogcart until 
further orders. The little figure in white was caught 
round the comer. Mirabel, of course, daintily charm- 
ing in the freshest of morning attire, with a white 
rose tucked into her waist-belt, and under her arm a 
large, solid-looking, brown paper parcel. Now, in 
that parcel was a leg of mu/fon purloined from the 
Rectory larder. Mirabel, true to her promise, was 
being " very kind " to the organist. Her kindness at 
first found expression in jam. Almost daily pots of 
jam were delivered at the organist's lodgings, gener- 
ally by Mirabel herself. She thought it would be a 
help to his housekeeping, and at the same time be 
quite a delicate attention ; would not hurt his pride, 
for instance, so much as if she took him butter. Every 
variety of jam in Mrs Ray's store closet was requisi- 
tioned, from rhubarb to tomato. Then, finding the 
organist took no offence at jam, she grew bolder 
and left a chicken. There had been a smile and a 
joke over the arrival of the chicken, but still, no sign 
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of oflfence. From chicken to mutton was a very small 
step. The cook, coming into the Rectory larder, 
found the daughter of the house busily engaged in 
wrapping up a very fine I^ in brown paper. 

"Now, Miss Mirabel," she said, "indeed, I can't 
spare that mutton. It's been hanging a fortnight, 
especially for lunch to-day, visitors expected, and it's 
just lovely." 

" That is all right," said Mirabel, producing a bit 
of string. " I was hoping it was tender." 

** We had to do without a hontree on Tuesday night 
because you stole the chicken," went on the cook in 
accents of irritation. " Her ladyship passed a remark 
about it at table. We'll have to tell her if this sort 
of thing goes on." 

"If you do," said Mirabel, " I shall mention who 
comes to see you every night." 

The cook coloured and looked sharply at Mirabel. 
"I don't wish to be disagreeable, miss," she said, 
" else perhaps I might Jell things too, but I do say 
this, that the organist might do without the rector's 
mutton. It makes it very awkward for me." 

"We mustn't live entirely for ourselves, cook," 
answered Mirabel, calmly. " Try and cope with the 
situation. Doesn't that quacking suggest anything 
to you ? Kill a duck, kill two ducks ! " 

Just then the housekeeper's steps sounded on the 
stairs. Mrs Ray was not so easy to bully as the 
cook. Mirabel fled through the back door, the 
mutton under her arm, leaving the cook to cope with 
the situation as best she could, and very well aware 
that the servants would put up with any awkward- 
ness sooner than report her to Lady Geoi^na. On 
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her way to the organist's, as we have seen, she was 
caught up by Teddy. She would have preferred not 
meeting him. Instinct told her he would share the 
cook's view and think this mutton for the organist 
superfluous. 

"What have you there?" asked Teddy, almost 
immediately, as she had expected. 

There came into Mirabel's mind a story of very 
faraway times — the story of a beautiful saint who 
pitied the poor without her gates and loved to feed 
them from her bounteous store, though forbidden to 
do so by a hard-hearted husband. And one day — 
so the story ran — as the saint passed trembling 
through her gates, on her secret errand of mercy, her 
apron full of loaves, her husband suddenly stood 
before her and asked her what she carried. Where- 
upon the saint, in terror, said she carried roses. And 
when the cruel husband, disbelieving her, tore open 
the folds of her apron, behold ! a miracle had taken 
place and 'twas full of lovely foses. The case seemed 
sufficiently parallel with her own to justify copy. 

" What have you in that huge parcel ? " again asked 
Teddy. 

" Roses," said Mirabel, turning upon him the most 
saint-like expression she could command at so short 
a notice. 

No miracle happened. The leg of mutton remained 
a leg of mutton, but that did not discompose Mirabel. 

" Very solid roses," said Teddy, tapping the parcel 
with his stick. 

"* Packed in a solid box," said Mirabel, calmly. 

•* Very tapering box." 

" Very tapering roses." 
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Teddy quietly tore off a large piece of the brown 
paper. " Beautiful ! " he exclaimed. " What a deli- 
cate pink, what soft bloom, what fragrance ! Mirabel, 
where on earth are you taking that huge joint of 
mutton?" 

The rose story having failed, Mirabel shamelessly 
abandoned the r6le of saint " Well," she said, " don't 
tell, but I'm taking it to Chibiabos." 

"Chibby who?" 

''Chibiabos, the musician, the sweet singer, he is 
very poor. I am his friend, the only true friend he 
has in the world." 

"Do give me the real name of this mutton- 
muncher?" 

"His real name is Basil Freeland. He is the 
organist here." 

" What ! That bounder with the turn-down collar 
and the long hair ! " 

" He isn't a bounder! " exclaimed Mirabel, instantly 
taking up the cudgels in her friend's defence. " I 
believe he is a gentleman. He can't help being only 
an organist." 

" I know him," said Teddy. " He was introduced 
to me the other day. My uncle got him his present 
post; heard him play somewhere or other and was 
struck with his playing ; found out he was a rather 
lonely chap, and with his usual kindness found him a 
berth here. His being *only an organist' matters 
nothing, but I don't like the fellow. A mysterious 
chap, can't look you straight in the eye, puts on airs 
and graces. No, I don't think much of Chibby. 
Why should he have mutton ? " 

He was as bad as the cook. " He is going to have 
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this mutton/' said Mirabel, clasping the leg defiantly. 
** I don't see why he should be deprived of meat 
because you fail to understand his nature. You are 
very narrow-minded, Teddy, you can't appreciate 
anything higher than yourself. Chibiabos is a most 
charming companion. He understands me almost 
without words. Men like you may be all very well for 
the everyday, ordinary life, but for the more beautiful 
moments, the moments in which you really expand 
and live, give me Chibiabos." 

" With pleasure," said Teddy, much nettled. " Pray 
take him ! Take him on the open road. You can 
both expand there without hindrance. He can still 
play the organ, or, for a change, you turn the handle 
and let Chibby sit on top. He won't want mutton 
then, I'll provide nuts." 

"That is rude. Your manners do not compare 
favourably with Mr Freeland's." 

'* His manners I I thought him exceedingly 
surly." 

" Ah, that is because he knows you are a particular 
friend of mine," said Mirabel, naively. 

The remark made Teddy suddenly silent Mirabel, 
looking up at him, saw his face had become very 
grave. " Here we are," she remarked ; " these are his 
lodgings." 

"Wait a moment," said Teddy, pausing deter- 
minedly on the pavement " Where do you see this 
Mr Freeland, Mirabel ? " 

"Seated each day at the organ," chanted Mirabel, 
flippantly. 

" Anywhere else ? " 

" On this pavement" 
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" Anywhere else ? " 

** Along these roads." 

"Do you ever meet him at the houses of your 
father's friends?" 

" I do not." 

" How does he know I am a particular friend ? " 

"Oh, we were talking about you the other day, 
when I gave him the name of Chibiabos and you the 
name of the very strong man, Kwasind." 

" Indeed ! You discuss your friends then with this 
man. Tell me, does the rector know of this in- 
timacy ? " He asked the question with so masterful 
an air, and his manner was so stern and inquisitorial, 
so unlike his usual manner, Mirabel actually began 
to feel a little afraid of him. 

" ril inquire and let you know," she said, with an 
effort preserving her nonchalant manner, and then she 
moved forward and rang the bell. 

The same moment the door opened, and, to 
Mirabel's consternation, instead of the usual untidy 
little maidservant, Chibiabos himself appeared on 
the doorstep. The awkwardness of the situation at 
once made itself felt. The organist's eyes wandered 
from Mirabel to Teddy, and thence to the parcel 
with its torn wrapper, through which the mutton 
showed pink and unmistakable. He guessed at 
once that his indiscreet little benefactress had brought 
it there for him, and a burning flush mounted to his 
forehead as he realised the presentation would now 
have to be made in full view of the passers-by, and 
with Teddy looking on. Teddy stood motionless, 
his eyes on the organist's face, obviously contemp- 
tuous, obviously disapproving. Mirabel glanced 
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hdplessly from the one to the other, fully conscious 
both of die embarrassment and the disapproval* and 
wishing heartily she had let the cook keep her 
mutton. The little lady was not very resourceful in an 
emergency; as a rule, only one course of action pre- 
sented itself to her mind when in difficulties. This 
course she now pursued. She hastily placed the 
mutton in the organist's unwilling hands. 

" FcM- you," she said, then took to her heels. Flight 
was ever her handiest weapon. 

For a moment the young men, thus meanly 
deserted, stood regarding each other, the organist 
flushed, shamed and wrathful, not so much with 
Mirabel as with Teddy, whom he already regarded 
as a rival, for being there. Teddy, regarding him, 
could not help acknowledging to himself that the 
young man was handsome and had the welKcut 
features and graceful outlines one usually associates 
with well-bom youth, but his style — so unmanly. Bah I 
How dared Mirabel be familiar with him, how dared 
he be familiar with Mirabel, and what a fool the 
fellow looked, standing there with his mutton ! It 
was on the tip of his tongue to say, " Hope you'll 
find it nice and tender," but he did not The organist 
was evidently ashamed; it would have been like 
hitting a man when he was down. With a curt 
"Good-morning" Teddy turned on his heel and left 
him with his mutton. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The house in which the organist lodged was nearly 
opposite the cottage of Edwards, the tailor. The 
cott^e stood back from the street, and in the front 
garden, now brilliant with flowers, was ''Dot-and- 
carry-one," busily weeding. He was an old friend of 
Tedd/s, and had once made a suit for him, a very 
proud occasion, which had necessitated his paying 
two visits to the Palace and had enabled him to boast 
ever after that he had been employed by the Bishop 
and had given every satisfaction. 

"Hullo, Edwards!" cried out Teddy, forgetting 
his annoyance for a moment and pausing at the 
tailor's railings, " you have a bright show here. How 
go the potatoes ? " 

The tailor pointed his wooden leg at the potato 
patch. He used this leg in preference to his limbs 
proper on all occasions, hoping to preserve the use of 
the latter for a longer period by thus saving them 
work. "There they are," he said. "All a-blowing 
and a-growing. Never had a finer lot Big as 
pumpkins." 

"Really!" said Teddy, much impressed. "That 
is very big, isn't it? What is the usual size of 
pumpkins ? " 

" Same as vegetable marrows, speaking generally, 
of course, speaking generally. The little lady has 
just gone by, sir." 
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" Ah, yes ! " said Teddy, with assumed indifference. 
•* Have just been speaking to her." 

" Upon my word, she is a sweet, pretty little lady," 
said the tailor, enthusiastically. " I never saw a sweeter 
child than she was, or saw one grow up into a prettier 
little lady. And such a way with her ! Let me see, 
which day was it ? oh — yesterday when she was pass- 
ing. She looks over the potato fence at me, and she 
says, with her little smile, * I've got that shell you 
gave me quite safe, Mr Edwards. It's one of my 
treasures.' * Have you, miss ? ' says I. * Well, I feel very 
honoured you've kept it.' * What do you think I have 
had engraved on it?' she says. I couldn't guess 
for the life of me, so she says, ' In the song of this 
shell is the voice of a friend' And then she waves 
her little hand and runs away. Now, wasn't that 
pretty of her ? The friend was me ! I daresay, now, 
some people would have been uppish about that, but 
I assure you, Mr Teddy, it brought the tears to my 
eyes and made me feel quite humble." 

"Does she often pass this way?" asked Teddy, 
abruptly. 

The tailor's expression suddenly changed from a 
smile to a frown. "A deal too often," he said 
shortly. Then he looked meaningly at Teddy, pointed 
his wooden leg in the direction of the house where 
lodged the organist, and again said, "A deal too 
often." 

"What do you mean, Edwards?" said Teddy, 
gravely. 

The tailor looked at him, apparently uncertain 
whether to express himself more clearly or not. 
After a moment or two of hesitation he said, " If you 
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wouldn't take it amiss, sir, if you would only think of 
it as * the voice of a friend* a friend of the little lady's, 
rd mighty like to pass a few remarks to you about 
what my eyes see and my ears hear whene'er I take 
my stump abroad." 

'' I won't take it amiss, Edwards, I promise you. 
Does it relate to Miss Spencer ? " 

"It does; and I said to myself only yesterday, 
* Now, if I could see Mr Teddy I'd tell him. They 
have been brought up together, and he'd be much the 
same as a brother by this time, and he might as well 
know.'" 

" Quite so. Do go on, Edwards." 

" Well, the little lady's on that doorstep " — here he 
indicated with his wooden leg the doorstep in 
question — ^** every morning of her life, taking presents 
to that long-haired organ chap, that comes from no 
one knows where, and that no one knows anything 
about, which is a kind of chap we don't like in Cul- 
verton. I see that myself." 

"Yes, go on." 

" Sometimes she goes in — " 

Teddy started. " Goes in ? " he exclaimed, his face 
flushing. 

" Goes in," said the tailor. " I see that too. When 
he's been out; it's only fair to say he's been out. 
Goes in and fills his sitting-room with flowers from 
the Rectory garden as a surprise, and leaves little 
twiddled-up notes in the middle of the biggest nose- 
gay, which the landlady reads. I hear that from the 
landlady. The last note was like this : — 

'' Dear Chipabox—' 

Teddy held up his hand. " Stop," he said, " I don't 
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want to hear the contents of that note. It was 
private." 

" Lor' bless you ! the whole parish knows the con- 
tents of that note/' said the tailor, impulsively. 

"I don't want to know them," said Teddy, so 
violently, the tailor looked at him in surprise. " I b^ 
your pardon," he said immediately afterwards, but 
only controlling himself with difficulty. "Go on, 
Edwards, with all but the contents of notes." 

" Every afternoon," went on the tailor, " when she's 
got no parties or visiting, she's in the organ loft, and 
he's there pretending to teach her. I hear that from 
the organ-blower. Very little teaching, no end of 
talking. It's got round the parish they took each 
other in marriage words the other day, for richer, for 
poorer, for better, for worse, facing the altar, half- 
playful like." 

" I'll wring his d d neck," said Teddy, now in 

a towering passion. 

The tailor nodded approval. " There's worse than 
that, sir," he continued. "Nearly every evening, 
when there's no visitors at the Rectory, they meet in 
the pine plantation further side of the Rectory stream." 

Teddy's face was a study. " Where do you hear 
that from ? " he asked. 

"Well, I can't mention that name, sir, without 
betraying a friend. I confess I'm rather partial to 
rabbits, and I don't want to split on him. But he 
heard her say quite distinct, a night or two ago, 
'Chipabox— '" 

" I don't want to hear what she said," interrupted 
Teddy, passionately. "I have heard quite enough, 
Edwards." 
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"And he kissed her hand," went on the tailor, 
quickly, determined to get it in. 

There was a moment's dead silence. But there 
was something in Teddy's eye which spoke more 
loudly than words, and which made the tailor feel 
he had not spoken in vain and that there was every 
probability of dire chastisement for Chipabox. 

"Look here," said Teddy, when at last he could 
speak, "I feel you've meant well, Edwards, by 
telling me all this, and I'm obliged to you for doing 
so. It is of no use asking you to keep private what 
is already public property, but I do ask you to keep 
private any information you may receive in future, if 
possible." 

" Sir, mine is the voice of a friend, silent, except for 
the little lady's good. I was bound to tell you, it was 
preying so on my mind. That chip-of-a-box of an 
oi^an-player after our rector's daughter, and she 
such a baby, and the rector such a perfect gentleman, 
and marrying into two such high families — it's more 
than the parish can stand, and though I'm only a tailor 
it's more than I can stand. We are proud of our 
Rectory, sir. They are real gentlefolk up there, what- 
ever holes we may pick in them; very different to 
the next parish, where nobody dares mention the 
greengrocery line for fear the vicar's lady should 
think they meant it personal to her family. Thank 
Heaven I can send my rector a few fine potatoes 
every year regularly without fear of personality ! " 

Teddy tried to smile, but it was a very wry smile. 
He stood leaning over the fence without speaking, 
his eyes fixed unseeingly on the bright flowers. 
The tailor looked keenly at him, and it struck him 
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the young man was taking the news surprisingly to 
heart. "Why, his bonnie face looks quite drawn 
and pale," he thought ; " he is as upset and unhappy 
as if it were his own sweetheart" Then suddenly a 
light broke in upon him. He turned his back on 
Teddy and began indulging in a series of extra- 
ordinary grimaces. A passer-by would have thought 
him mad, but he was only relieving his feelings, 
expressing his emotions to himself by means of 
facial contortions, a habit which had grown upon 
him in his solitary home life. He had found out 
Teddy's love secret and could not have kept his 
face quiet had his life depended on it. In turn he 
expressed to himself discovery, sympathy, wrath 
with the rival, determination to frustrate that rascal, 
and finally a cunning idea. Then, the short 
pantomime over, he turned again to Teddy, just 
Edwards the tailor, Dot-and-carry-one, as usually 
seen by friends and neighbours. 

" If I find out anything more, sir, I shall think it 
my duty to let you know," he said, "you being, as I 
was saying, much the same as a brother to her." He 
spoke the last sentence with admirably-assumed 
carelessness. It was an instance of the nice feeling 
for which the tailor was noted. He held Teddy's 
secret in the hollow of his palm, but he wasn't 
going to be so indelicate as to let Teddy know he 
had discovered it. 

The young man thanked him, but as though he had 
scarcely heard, and presently walked off, looking half 
dazed, to find the groom and drive home. There 
was no blithe singing, no lively cracking of the whip 
on the return journey, but only silence on the 
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box seat In truth, Teddy had received a very 
heavy blow. Mirabel had for so many years been 
part of his life, he had been so used to consider 
himself chief confidant, favourite companion, in- 
dispensable friend, he had been so happy, not only 
in his past, so much spent with her, but also in his 
dream of the future to be spent with her on even 
tenderer terms, that to find now that another man 
had stepped in where he thought he himself alone 
had trodden was a bitter awakening. Twas like 
coming into the sacred privacy of home and finding 
a stranger in occupation. The young fellow, so 
unused to disappointment or grief of any kind, could 
hardly bear the pain of it It hurt him terribly that 
Mirabel, his Mirabel, whom he had loved so dearly 
and always been' so good to, should behave like this. 
The little hand he had held so often in his own had 
stabbed him cruelly in the dark. There had been 
nothing to prepare him for this blow. Their childish 
quarrel by the stream had hurt him a little, just for 
the time, but he had regarded it as of no real import- 
ance. Her departure for America was merely a 
possibility, and even if she went, sooner or later she 
would surely be bound to return. He had attached 
no weight to her petulant little assertion that she 
should never marry. But now — he saw himself 
really losing his little love, no, 'twas worse than that, 
he had lost her. Every night of her life she was 
meeting this fellow, her confidences were being 
poured into his ear ; all that had been his was now 
another's, her eager talk, her pretty looks, her dear 
little affectionate clasp of the hand, her many little 
lovable ways — he nearly choked as it all came back 
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to him, his young heart fdt breakiiig. There was a 
little coaxing way she had of nibtHng her cheek 
against his coat sleeve when she wanted to get 
anything unusual out of him, just like a purring little 
kitten. He had never been able to resist her at such 
a moment. Did she do that to him, to that — 
bounder? 

He sprang from the box seat unable to sit still 
any longer. "Drive on," he said to the astonished 
groom, " ni walk the rest of the way." 

An hour or two later, when the Bishop was sitting 
in his sanctum taking a nap in his armchair before 
dressing for dinner, Teddy came suddenly in. 
Without a word he flung himself on his knees before 
the astonished prelate, buried his head in the good 
man's apron and burst into a storm of tears. 

The Bishop was distressed beyond measure. 
Joyous, strong Teddy weeping. It seemed almost 
incredible. He felt much as he would have done 
had he seen a skylark shot in full song. For a few 
moments he kept a bewildered silence, only pressing 
his hands lovingly on the boy's shaking shoulders in 
response to his dumb, passionate appeal for sympathy. 
Then suddenly Teddy recovered himself and sprang 
to his feet, dashing the tears away from his burning 
eyes with a gesture that showed they both angered 
and shamed him. 

" Don't despise me, uncle," he said ; " I don't quite 
know what took me. I'm a bit new to— to unhappi- 
ness. Haven't yet learned to take it like a man, I 
suppose." 

" My boy,'* said the Bishop, tenderly, " tears shame 
no man. There are few of us who have not shed 
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bitter ones, and especially in the days of our youth. 
The young feel so acutely, things are of such moment 
to them, they cannot resign themselves to disappoint- 
ment and failure like we older ones who stand nearer 
the divine end of it all. I have great sympathy with 
the tears and sorrows of the young, and if I can give 
them help or comfort" Here he broke off and put 
out his hand to Teddy. " Dear boy, sit here by my 
side and tell me all. It may be I can help you; in 
any case tell me all." 

And Teddy, thus tenderly bidden, sat down by his 
side and told him all. The Bishop listened without 
a word from beginning to end. 

"What you tell me is very regrettable," he said 
when Teddy had finished his story, " but I see light 
shining behind the cloud. I gather this affair has 
not yet gone so far that it cannot be stopped." 

" Of course it can be stopped," said Teddy ; " but 
that is not the point. What cuts me up so dreadfully 
is that I thought I was so much to her, I thought I 
was going to be everything to her, and I find out 
suddenly that I am less than nothing. I am not 
jealous, it isn't that I feel this fellow has taken my 
place, but her meeting him like this, on the sly, day 
after day, forces me to see that I never had any real 
place at all. She has shattered my dream, uncle, 
shattered my dream. I thought I had her full con- 
fidence and affection, and all the time she has been 
deceiving me. Smiling at me at four o'clock and 
meeting him on the sly, in the dark, at nine. Til 
certainly wring his neck ! " 

The Bishop in vain tried to repress a smile. Teddy 
was getting better. Anger was beginning to triumph 
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over despair. " That would surely be rather a strong 
measure, wouldn't it?" he said. *'I think a better 
plan would be to get him sent away from Culverton. 
I was instrumental in bringing him here, I shall now 
make it my business to see he goes. He has dis- 
appointed me, and is not worthy of consideration, and 
we must save that little girl from the possibility of 
any disaster. The question is. How much or how 
little we ought to tell her father. Poor fellow 1 he is 
very fond and proud of his little daughter. One feels 
reluctant to tell him she has been doing all this." 

"I don't want him told anything," said Teddy, 
impetuously. " Get that impudent fellow out of the 
place, but please, uncle, don't split on Mirabel. I 
feel we have got at our knowledge a bit meanly, some- 
how; a sneaking poacher listening behind a tree. It 
would be horrid to get her into disgrace at home on 
that information." 

" I rather agree with you," said the Bishop, musingly, 
''and besides, when family relations are a little 
strained, as they evidently are at the Rectory, one 
has to be very careful. Your little friend finds the 
home atmosphere trying as it is, we must not make it 
more so. We want her to like her home." 

And so the two men decided matters. The Bishop 
undertook to get the organist away without any 
mention of Mirabel's name in the matter, and the 
rector was not to b^ told of his daughter's naughty 
behaviour. True, the whole parish knew, but that 
could not be helped ; the parish always had known 
everything, and no one knew better than the Bishop 
that where their rector was concerned the parish had 
ever been sympathetic and indulgent. 
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" And now, my boy," said the Bishop, rising, " I 
should like you, for your own sake, to go home for a 
fortnight or so. You take, I think, a slightly 
exaggerated view of this affair. It will seem less 
momentous to you when a little time has elapsed 
and you have recovered from the shock of discovery. 
At present, I frankly own I should like a little space 
intervening between you and this — what is the word ? 
— baunderP 

Teddy rarely questioned a decision of the Bishop's. 
"Til go," he said dispiritedly. "Til go to-morrow. 
I couldn't rest here. I'd be certain to find myself at 
Culverton pitching into that — " 

"Exactly," said the Bishop. "And that would 
mean more parish talk, possibly open scandal." 

" Are all women like that ? " asked the young man, 
turning suddenly on his uncle, his brows drawn into 
a straight frowning line over his dark, wet-lashed eyes. 
" Are they all deceitful creatures whom no man dare 
trust for a single moment ? " 

The Bishop put his hand up to his mouth to hide 
a smile, and stood considering for a moment. " My 
sixty years' experience of the sex," he said, "has 
taught me that in the life of every woman there is a 
period, generally embracing the years between fifteen 
and twenty-five, during which she is if not exactly 
deceitful, at anyrate where men are concerned, 
absolutely unreliable. It is the period of coquetry. 
Every woman goes through it ; I really think she must 
catch it, this coquetry, like measles or whooping- 
cough. Sometimes if she is plain and is not ex- 
posed to much temptation the attack is slight ; 
occasionally, if the young person is highly attractive, 
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it is very pronounced indeed, gives the relatives much 
anxiety — " 

" I am sure my aunt — " interrupted Teddy, warmly. 

The Bishop did not wait for him to finish his. 
sentence. " My wife, who was an exceedingly pretty 
girl, was not exempt," he said calmly. " In fact, hers 
was a very bad case. So bad our engagement was 
broken off and we parted — for ever." 

Teddy stared. 

" We parted for ever," repeated the Bishop, solemnly. 
" By-the-bye, I think I hear her now upstairs in my 
bedroom. Time to dress for dinner. We mustn't 
keep my dear, sweet, faithful wife waiting." 

The next day Teddy left to cool down at 
Crockton. 



END OF PART I 
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PART II 



CHAPTER I 

There are certain people who appear at their best 
by moonlight Romantic, self-conscious people with 
the dramatic instinct latent in their natures find in 
the glamour of the moon-ray a pleasant environment 
for themselves. The illusive light is both helpful 
and congenial to them. With no intention of making 
a false show, they are yet so aided and influenced by 
an atmosphere which lends itself to deceptive appear^- 
ances that they actually do present themselves at 
such times, not so much what they are as what they 
imagine themselves to be, always something a little 
better than the true self. The organist, Basil Freeland, 
was one of these people. 

He stood one evening in the pine plantation, with 
Mirabel by his side, and all around him the moon- 
light, wrapping the scene in a mantle of glory, 
holding the earth in a still, enchanted silence, flooding 
both his companion and himself in supernatural 
radiance. Kissed thus by Diana he looked beautiful 
as Endymion, and felt himself a hero, singled out by 
fate for romance and adventure, for the beautiful and 
distressed maiden by his side had at last yielded to 
his love and his prayers and had just given herself to 
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him to be his everlasting companion. She was now 
beseeching him to take her away, at once, to-morrow, 
from a home made insupportable by the angry 
passions of a jealous stepmother, and to sail with her 
across pathless and wild seas to lands which had no 
limits, there to wander with her, hand in hand, along 
roads which had no end. Did ever knight of olden 
days receive a more distressful appeal? He felt 
himself in duty bound to rescue the fair damsel, to do 
so would be both a glory and a joy, but one difficulty 
held him back. Could he provide ? — ever the upper- 
most thought with impecunious youth who wishes to 
take unto himself fair maiden. Twas horrible that 
so prosaic a thought should intrude at such a moment, 
but it did. Vague and incoherent though the pro- 
gramme submitted to him had been, it suggested 
expense. You cannot cover an illimitable area 
without money in your pocket for travelling expenses. 
Even if you tramp by day you must sleep under a 
roof at night, and illimitable hotel bills soon mount 
up. Twenty-five pounds a quarter for two people, 
that was all he had to offer, and she so dainty, so 
helpless, so used to luxury. He could not see his way 
at all. Was ever a grand purpose hindered by so 
small a thing ? Just the want of a little filthy lucre ! 
As he thought of it he covered his face with his 
hands and groaned, which greatly distressed Mirabel. 
With gentle hands she drew his hands away, and 
sympathetically regarded him. At that moment he 
looked, to her, handsome as a god. Bathed in the 
soft white radiance of the moon, his beautifully-shaped 
head, bare at that moment, and his classical features 
appeared as though fashioned out of marble. His 
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luxurious chestnut hair, always worn a little long, 
caught the whiteness of the light and shone round 
his face like a halo of silver, giving him an ethereal 
look peculiarly fascinating to Mirabel. She thought 
of St George slaying the Dragon, of Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda, of Cupid reclaiming Psyche, a proces- 
sion of mythological characters and classical heroes 
flitted before her mental vision — Apollo, Jason, 
Leander, the Archangel Michael, Paris, Pyramus, 
Romeo, the face she was looking at suggested each 
and all. 

And it suggested somebody else, some ordinary, 
living person, not a hero, not a god — now who 
was it ? 

The girl felt puzzled. She had had the same feel- 
ing when she first saw the organist in Emily's 
parlour, and on several occasions afterwards. Where 
had she seen a face like his before ? why was it so 
strangely familiar? what was the remembrance it 
evoked, always so indistinct, always so indiscover- 
able? Could she and Chibiabos have really met 
before, in a previous existence, or in a dream, as he 
had once laughingly suggested? There was some- 
thing uncanny in the way the indiscoverable likeness 
suggested itself, lurked as 'twere in the comer of her 
brain, yet baffled and eluded her. 

"It is so odd," she said, forgetting all else for a 
moment, "you do remind me so of somebody, or 
something. I really think it must be a dream, only 
to-night somehow the wood is in the puzzling memory. 
Have I been with you in this wood in a dream ? I 
feel as if I only needed one little wee bit more 
memory and it would flash upon me. What is it that 
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escapes me in your face, and why are the wood and the 
moonlight mixed up with it to-night ? " 

The organist half turned his face away. There 
was a moment's silence and Mirabel remembered he 
had groaned. " What is it ? " she asked. " Why did 
you groan. Is there any difficulty ? " 

" Only one," he answered gloomily ; " but it is an 
insuperable one. I have even when alone found it 
difficult to make a hundred a year cover my expenses, 
how am I to provide you with the comforts to which 
you have been all your life accustomed ? How am I 
to keep the angel I adore from feeling the pinch of 
privation ? " 

With a pleased smile Mirabel told him of her seven 
hundred a year, all her own money, which her father 
had expressed himself willing to hand over to her 
whenever she should desire to leave her home and 
form one elsewhere. The news had a wonderful 
effect on her companion. His depression vanished, 
and he clasped her hands with a look of triumphant 
elation. 

** Then our path is clear," he said. " Your words 
have lifted a load off my mind. You will not suffer 
if I take you away — believe me, the fear of that really 
did weigh on my mind. Now we can go away with 
light hearts. We have but to go, Mirabel, the world 
is before us ! — oh, dearest one, what a dream of bliss ! 
We will wander where you please, everywhere with 
you will be paradise ! " 

** Won't it be lovely?" said Mirabel, ecstatically. 
" It seems almost too good to be true. I have so 
longed to get away, and I thought the chance would 
never come. The road is before us, the open road, the 
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long brown path leading wherever we choose. From 
this hour I ordain myself loos'd of limits and imagin* 
ary lines — the east and west are mine, and the north 
and south are mine, I inhale great draughts of space, 
no more indoor complaints, no more querulous 
criticisms — " 

** Sweet angel, don't get so excited, someone might 
hear," said the organist, who was not acquainted with 
Walt Whitman, and was frequently puzzled by her 
quotations from that source. 

" I am not excited, but can you not imagine the 
joy of getting away, of going on and on, leaving 
all unpleasantnesses behind you, of seeing nothing 
anywhere but what you may reach it and pass it, of 
never being damped by the thought of wearisome 
return journeys; always before you a road that 
stretches and waits for you. Oh, Chibiabos, we won't 
call ourselves ordinary travellers, we will call our- 
selves pilgrims of joy." 

" Anything you like, dearest," answered Chibiabos ; 
" but if we get tired, we'll stop sometimes, won't 
we?" 

"Oh, yes, stop, and then go on again, but oh I 
now I think of it, there was something I wanted to 
say. You won't ever * na^^,* will you ? Oh, Chibiabos, 
I do hope you will never nag." 

** Nag ! at you, sweetest, loveliest one — who could ? ' 
Here he suddenly paused. " Hark I " he went on, " I 
am certain I heard a crackling and rustling behind 
us. I do hope we have not been observed and 
followed." He looked quite frightened at the mere 
thought of it 

Mirabel also looked around apprehensively. There 
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was a quantity of dense undergrowth in the planta- 
tion, quite sufficient to screen a man. For two or 
three minutes they stood motionless, listening intently. 
Not a sound, save the scurry-scurry of a rabbit, or 
some such denizen of the wood. 

"A false alarm, I think," whispered Mirabel, re- 
covering her equanimity sooner than her companion. 
" I am sure no one knows I meet you here. They 
think we do all our talking in the organ-loft. The 
world is very silly ! " 

"I am not so sure they do think it," said the 
organist. " I don't like that wooden-legged tailor, I 
believe he watches my out-goings and in-comings ; 
and the last time I saw Emily she was very queer in 
her manner to me — had I been a villain of the deepest 
dye she could hardly have eyed me with greater dis- 
favour." 

"Oh, I daresay one or two know more than we 
think, and are very angry with you," said Mirabel, a 
remark which made the organist wince. " But," she 
went on, " Tm a great favourite, you see, so tta^ 
wouldn't like to carry tales about me, and father 
being a favourite too, they don't like to worry him ; 
so I don't anticipate any unpleasantness, until it all 
comes out with a grand burst after we've gone." 

"Anyway, we will get a little further away from 
the avenue," said the organist, taking her hand and 
leading her further into the wood. 

They found a more secluded place and sat down 
on the fallen trunk of a tree to discuss their plans for 
the future. An immediate elopement was decided 
upon, and then and there they arranged all the details 
and carefully laid their plans. In any case the 
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organist had to leave Culverton shortly, the Bishop 
had kept his word and seen to that The young man 
had been told by the rector that the Bishop wished 
him to send in his immediate resignation, and that 
he was to be paid up his full salary for the year, in 
lieu of notice. No reason was assigned. The rector's 
manner implied that he himself was ignorant of the 
Bishop's motives, but it also showed that, though 
surprised, he regarded a wish from so high a quarter 
as a command, and the organist felt he must leave 
Culverton. At first he had been deeply annoyed, but 
now he was conscious of a feeling of triumph. 

He was leaving very shortly, accompanied by the 
rector's daughter. There was a dramatic touch in 
the situation which appealed to him. The coming 
elopement savoured of retributive justice, there was 
in it almost a righteous element : the oppressed made 
happy, the oppressors made to feel small. He almost 
laughed out, as he sat on the tree trunk and thought 
of the day after to-morrow ! What a hubbub there 
would be in the parish, what dismay in the Rectory, 
what consternation in the Palace ! And better than 
all, greater triumph than any, how that arrogant 
young puppy, the Bishop's nephew, would gnash his 
teeth when he heard the news. His own girl stolen 
under his very nose. How it would make his super- 
cilious high and mightiness bite the dust He un- 
bosomed himself of these pleasing reflections to 
Mirabel, but to his surprise the little lady received 
them with a touch of hauteur. 

"What pleases you," she said, "is the one thing 
that damps my pleasure. Though I want to get 
away with you, I am sorry for father. There is a 
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little pain in my heart when I think of him that I 
sha'n't get over until I have been awdy a long while. 
And though Teddy makes me dreadfully angry — 
he's, he's — " She sought about in her mind for a 
word which would express her opinion of Teddy, 
but failed to find one. For just at that moment 
there surged upon her countless memories of him, 
and kind, unselfish things he had done. An aggrega- 
tion of trifles truly, but crowding thus simultaneously 
upon her, they seemed to summarise Teddy. For 
one short moment she saw the companion of her 
childhood enveloped in a light of purest, tenderest 
affection, dimly realised that the past years thus 
rolled together were full of the sweetness and sun- 
shine of his boyish love. Then this momentary 
apotheosis of her old playmate passed, and he was 
again only Teddy. Just so will a flash of lightning 
sometimes reveal to a traveller in the night a glimpse 
of an unexpected and beautiful stretch of country, 
always there, but only perceived by him in that one 
moment of revelation. It may be the traveller 
pressing eagerly on to other scenes will never again 
think of that glimpse of unsuspected beauty, flashed 
upon him in what he took to be an uninteresting 
road, it may be the memory of it will recur to him 
again and again, and he will think yearningly of the 
beautiful country he passed by. 

All that Mirabel could find to say about Teddy at 
that moment was, " He's a dear, kind, true friend." 

But, though she expressed herself rather haltingly, 
the organist was made to feel he must be respectful 
in his remarks concerning the little lady's friends and 
relations. * 
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Just then the clock in the church tower struck the 
half-hour. 

*' Half-past nine," said Mirabel, jumping up. " I 
must go back. Father will have finished his after- 
dinner cigar and nap, and will be looking out for me 
in the drawing-room." 

" Does he never ask where you have been ? " 

"Never. He knows I avoid the drawing-room 
until he comes in. He thinks I'm somewhere about, 
and so I am." She gave a little laugh as she spoke, 
her naughtiness sat lightly upon her. 

" One word more, dearest, before you go. Do you 
quite understand all the arrangements for our going 
away? You take it all so lightly, it makes me feel 
you might change your mind and fail me. Oh, 
Mirabel, promise you won't fail me ! It would break 
my heart if you threw me over now. It would be 
like pushing me back into purgatory after I had 
entered paradise." His words were extravagant, but 
he was genuinely anxious, and Mirabel saw it. 

Very sweetly she promised she would not fail. 
" You see," she said, " in any case I was not going to 
remain at home, and I could not travel about quite 
alone. They would probably have found a lady com- 
panion for ine, but how infinitely, infinitely nicer to go 
away with you." 

The organist looked pleased, and very humbly 
asked for a kiss. His manner was extremely respect- 
ful, quite the manner of a suppliant, for he had learnt 
by this time that the little lady was very shy of 
caresses, and that any bold attempt in that direction 
had the instant effect of scaring her away. In 
answer to his petition, Mirabel held out her hand to 
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him with the air of a princess. He knelt and kissed 
it, feeling like a knight of the olden days, and both 
had a delightful consciousness that the situation was 
romantic and^ interesting in the extreme, that the 
moon was looking down on a charming picture, and 
that the world around them was only important as 
furnishing accessories necessary to their love affair. 
They were thoroughly enjoying themselves over this 
romantically-conducted farewell, when suddenly their 
appreciation of the interest of the scene in which they 
were acting was enhanced by a new element, the 
element of danger. Again they heard a crackle and 
a rustle, this time the unmistakable crackling and 
rustling of a large body creeping away through the 
undergrowth. Equally unmistakable was the sound 
of stealthy, would-be silent retreating footsteps. The 
two looked at each other, and again the organist 
turned white. 

"We have been watched," whispered Mirabel. 
" Oh, how mean ! and now, whoever it is, is escaping. 
He sha'n't escape. Let us follow him and tell him to 
his face how mean we think him ! " and in spite of 
the organist's attempt to restrain her, she started off 
in pursuit. Ashamed to lag behind, he reluctantly 
followed. 

The quarry they were pursuing could creep, but 
evidently could not run, for in a very few minutes 
they came upon him. A little opening in the planta- 
tion revealed him clearly, and, before he could cross 
it, Mirabel had overtaken and confronted him. 

" Spy ! " she exclaimed indignantly ; " in whose 
pay are you ? Speak ? " She felt as she spoke that 
she was addressing him in a manner eminently suited 
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to die hoar, the fdaoe, and the occasioQ, and that the 
man, a heavy, loutish-looking fellow, should have 
quailed before her, but he only looked sheepishly at 
her and her companion, and growled out, ** I ain't in 
no one's pay." 

"Then what are you doing here, at this hour?** 
asked the organist, waxing bold. 

** If I tell will you promise not to split on me ? " said 
the man. 

They eagerly promised, feeling sure they were on 
the eve of discovering a most vile conspiracy against 
themselves. 

"Wal," said the man, addressing the organist, 
" every chap's got his own line of business. You're 
after the gals, I'm after the rabbits. That's wot I'm 
doing in this 'ere plantation at ten o'clock, when ri- 
spectable folks is thinking of bed." And to prove his 
words he drew from one bulging side pocket a net, and 
from the other a little white-bodied, red-eyed ferret. 

Then Mirabel at once realised whom she had been 
addressing. This was no spy. She had been 
wronging a notorious and highly interesting character, 
Jim, the poacher, who for years had robbed not only 
this plantation, but every wooded demesne in the 
neighbourhood. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry," she said remorsefully ; " I 
really do beg your pardon, and I'm going to bed 
almost directly. I hope you caught some nice rabbits 
to-night" 
" Two nice little 'uns," said the man, with a grin. 

" We won't mention we met you," went on Mirabel 
affably. 
"Thank you, mem." 
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''And — I think you had better not mention you 
met us." 

" On no account mention you have met us/' said the 
organist, putting some silver in the man's horny palm. 

"Thank you, sir; Vl\ be most pertickler not to 
mention it," said the poacher. Then he touched his 
hat to them, slouched on, and was soon out of sight 

Mirabel turned and began to hurry homewards, 
afraid to stay out a moment longer, lest her absence 
should excite suspicion. Her companion escorted 
her through the wood, but did not cross the little 
wooden bridge with her. He stood and watched her 
walk over it. She turned when she reached the 
further side and waved her hand to him. In return, 
he took off his hat with a sweep, and bowed with an 
affectation of excessive courtliness. . A very singular 
feeling came over Mirabel as she looked at him, 
bowing thus,^ across the other side of the water. For 
a moment she felt as if it were all uncanny, as if she 
were in an unreal world ; as if the moonlit scene, the 
wood, the stream, the little bridge, the man bowing 
the other side of the water, were all false presenti- 
ments, ghostly dreams of the brain. Something 
suddenly seemed lacking in her love affair — was that 
unreal too ? A little terror of what she was going to 
do — the day after to-morrow — came over her She 
was going to leave a world she knew for a world 
utterly unknown, with this man, bowing the other 
side of the water, and looking so weird in the moon- 
light Was he a sham ? Was his love only a sham, 
dead, cold, cheerless as the moon ; was he not beauti- 
ful at all, but ugly? When had she felt like this 
before, standing too in this very spot ? the man had 
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not been there bowing then, what was the assoda- 
tion ? Oh, dear, how things did lurk in the comer 
of her brain ; and what was that likeness in the face 
of the man bowing that always eluded her ? Had it 
not been for an interruption Mirabel might have 
spared herself and those who loved her much pain, 
for at that moment she wavered and nearly recrossed 
the stream to tell the weird moonlit bowing man she 
would not leave her home with him. She thought 
of Emily's cottage, and the peace and warmth and 
love that pervaded it; she realised its charm, the 
charm of true love and home ; the craze for roaming 
that possessed her waned for a moment. But very 
small things affect our futures. In this instance, a 
voice calling did it Lady Georgina's voice. The 
voice of a hated person who was always at the door, 
or looking out of the window, or on the stairs ; who 
was everywhere. There was no room in the same 
house for her and Lady Georgina. One of them 
must go away. She, Mirabel, was going. 

Meanwhile Jim, the poacher, was slouching past the 
house of Edwards, the tailor, and Edwards, as had 
been his custom of late, was smoking his pipe in his 
potato patch, leaning " careless like," as he expressed 
it to himself, against the fence. 

**Did you see them to-night?" he asked the 
poacher, eagerly. 

" Saw two very nice little bunnies a-playing about 
in the covert," answered his friend, with a grin, " but 
was asked most pertickler not to mention it," he 
added, jingling some coins meaningly in his pocket. 

" Hear any news ? " 

•' Going to scootle, day after to-morrow." 
105 
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*' Man alive, are you speaking the truth ? Did you 
really hear that ? " cried the tailor, in great excitement 

" Strike me pink if I didn't hear it as plain as I see 
you. The doe rabbit don't like her warren, so it 
*pears, and Master Buck's a-going to frisk off with her 
to 'nether plantation, same name as those cows of 
Westhropp's. Now wot's the name ? I wears 'em too — 
now wot's the name ? Jersey — that's it, scootling to 
Jersey." 

"And in the name of everything, why Jersey?" 

" They was saying no banns nor licence required 
there, you jist get married. May be right, may be 
wrong, but that's the bunnies' idea, and that's why 
they scootle to those parts. They drives to Mainham, 
three miles beyond Flaxley, and has breakfast there, at 
the Fox and Duck, and then catches train to Waterloo 
— Waterloo to Jersey. Goin' to be a long time on the 
road after that, as far as I can gather from their talk." 

" She sha'n't start on that road if I can help it," said 
the tailor, nearly beside himself with agitation. 
'* Come in, man, come in — the whisky is on the table, 
waiting. Come in and give me every, bit of informa- 
tion you can scrape out of your brain." 

" She's going to have trout and homelette for break- 
fast," said the poacher, following the tailor into the 
house with great alacrity. " I heard her settlin' that 
plain enough." 

•"Come in, come in, finish the bottle. Tell me 
everything, and I'll not ask you to spare the whisky, 
and I'll help you home. I'm going to save that little 
lady, I am — * In the song of that shell is the voice of 
a friend' — I'm going to save her— come in, my good 
fellow, come in." 
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Teddy had been at home a fortnight The time had 
passed slowly. It was his first experience of home 
life without Mirabel, and he was dismayed to find 
how much he missed her. The sense of loss was with 
him everywhere. It came upon him the instant he 
entered the house, chilling him even at the moment 
of receiving his mother's loving greeting. Always on 
previous occasions, after his mother's greeting had 
followed Mirabel's, which had been the same for so 
many years, it became at the last quite a time- 
honoured formula. 

" Well, Mr Donkey, you've been a long time away 
trying to improve yourself, have you come home a 
horse?" 

This had been her invariable welcome, and in reply 
Teddy had always neighed loudly, and there had 
followed an instant sense of hilarity, and much 
laughter and anticipation of merriment to come. 
This time, the return home was fiat beyond words. 
So were the days that came after. Troublesome 
though Mirabel was — and how troublesome she had 
been at Crockton the Rosses alone knew — she was a 
most engrossing little person. When she was in a 
room the eyes of all present kept perpetually wander- 
ing in her direction, and always rested on her with 
interest and pleasure, no matter what the vagary 
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might be which occupied her at the moment And 
when she talked she always amused and arrested the 
attention, inconsequent and wild though her conversa- 
tion frequently was. Mrs Ross had early succumbed 
to the girl's great personal charm, and had constantly 
ignored grave breaches of decorum and discipline, so 
difficult had she found it to punish the fascinating 
little offender. As for Teddy, as has before been 
stated, he had ever been her slave. And now he 
could not bear the house bereft of her presence. 
Half his time he spent wandering about the beach, 
but neither could he bear the beach without her, and 
every place was the same, full of memories of his boy- 
hood's companion; even the pew in church teemed 
with recollections. He could go nowhere without 
being reminded of her, and it sickened him with long- 
ing, in which was a touch of despair. For though 
there had been as yet no decided breach between 
them, he felt he had lost the dearest part of Mirabel. 
Her fresh, sweet, confiding affection, which had been 
his for so many years, and which he had hoped and 
intended to make his exclusively in the future, had 
proved a shallow thing, easily transferred, as ready for 
another as it had been for himself. And it added to 
his bitterness to think that a stranger, a youth of 
whom no one knew anything, occupying an inferior 
position, and behaving in a despicably underhand 
manner, should have stolen in upon his holy ground 
and shattered his dream. 

Full of this bitterness he strolled one afternoon 
down to the beach. It was a beautiful day, the sun- 
shine flooding everything. The sands around him 
were golden ; in front of him was a measureless plain 
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of blue sea, arched over by a glorious expanse of blue 
sky. Teddy stood disconsolately watching this blue 
plain, which twinkled in the sunshine with myriads of 
crystal-clear points of light, until his eyes began to 
ache with the quivering brilliancy of it, but not as his 
heart did : that ached unbearably. Then he began 
watching a boat in the distance. Its wings were like 
the wings of a great white dove, speeding further and 
further away from the shore. Teddy longed to be 
speeding away with it, a touch of Mirabel's desire to 
get away came over him, to get right away ; for the 
first time he understood her craze to be off, anywhere. 
As he watched the boat his unimaginative mind was 
stirred into a most unusual flight of fancy. This 
white- winged thing had " loos'ditselfoflitnitsl' and was 
sailing away finally from familiar shores. It sought 
to penetrate the exquisite Unknown, which lay be- 
yond the ethereal boundary where sea and sky met, 
kissed, and made a horizon. For this intangible 
thing, this horizon, was to it a prison wall, which must 
be passed, which must open out before its approach 
and no longer shut out from it the glories of the 
world. Yes, this white-winged thing chafed like 
Mirabel against the environment of its own special 
horizon. It fancied that beyond were better things, 
and thither it was bound. Useless to seek to recall. 
It would not allow the hold of any who spread 
reach'd hands towards it The little boat was passing 
away out of sight, and so was Mirabel — passing 
away. 

Of course Teddy felt all this but vaguely, he could 
not have put a single thought into words except the 
one which had come to him almost in Mirabel's own 
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words. She had spoken, or rather quoted, them to 
him by the river, on that otter-hunting day which had 
opened in such a glory of pleasure, and on which he 
had realised for the first time that he might lose her. 

'* You shall not cUlaw the hold of those who spread 
their reached hands towards you,'' she had said, and 
Teddy, recalling the words, felt a chilling certainty 
she would act upon them. 

Hot tears welled up into his eyes as he thought of 
that day, and so many others which had been days 
of pleasure, with her. He looked at the white-sailed 
boat with a mist between him and it, and with all his 
passionate young soul he protested against this cruel 
passing away of his little love. The sea made him 
too sad : he turned to go. On his way home he came 
upon a rough boulder, shadowing a little pool left in 
the middle of the sands by the retreating tide. He 
got on the boulder and looked down into the pool. 
Thus he had stood not so very long ago, and wicked 
Mirabel had come stealthily behind him and suddenly 
pushed him, so that he lost his balance and floundered 
into the pool. How well he remembered it! He 
had felt so angry for a minute, wet up to the knees, 
and splashed all over, and then he had looked up and 
seen a face so alive with mischief, so radiant with 
delight at having scored a success, that his anger 
melted before it, like a cloud before the sun, and he 
felt positively pleased she should have had the amuse- 
ment. Again he turned to go. The pool now made 
him feel sad. Oh, dear ! Was there any place in the 
world, beyond the horizon, where he could go and 
foi^et her? 

Someone was running down from the houses to the 
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beadL A yoang girl, seemii^y in a great hony, 
seemingly making for him. Why, it was his sister 
May ^ As she came nearer he perceived that in her 
hand wasa tdegram. 

*" For yon, for 3^00 ! " she cried as she drew near. 
^ And it is so mj^sterioas and sounds so important, 
mother sent me out with it to find 3roa." 

Teddy took it from her and read it aloud, at first 
puzzled by its ambiguous wording, but with a swiftly 
growing sense of excitement 

" Scootiing to Jersey. Come at once. The voice €f 
afrund:' 

" Scootling to Jersey," he repeated, with eyes that 
stared at May but did not see her in the least 
** Scootling to Jersey ! I don't understand it Who's 
scootling ? '' And then his heart stood still. Edwards, 
the tailor, must have sent this telegram. From no 
other person could those words have come, ** tlu voice 
ofafriencU' And of course they related to Mirabel. 
Could she be scootling to Jersey? The tailor had 
promised to let him know if he found out anything 
more. Had he found out that Mirabel was scootling 
to Jersey, oh! horrible thought — not perhaps alone. 
Could it, did it mean that Mirabel and the organist 
had planned an elopement together? Despairingly 
he realised that Mirabel was quite capable of it. He 
could quite believe it of her ; faith in her was gone. 
Suddenly a fierce rage took possession of him. She 
should not do this thing. He himself would prevent 
it Of course '* scootling " meant an elopement The 
tailor could scarcely have put it more plainly in a 
telegram. He would go at once and stop this mon* 
strous, desecrating, outr^eous thing. The next 
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instant he was off, without a word of explanation to 
his astonished sister ; running across the sands like a 
hare, one idea alone possessing him, to catch the next 
train to Flaxley Junction. There was an afternoon 
train which he might, if he were very quick, succeed in 
catching. He tore across the beach, he scampered 
down the High Street, a short cut suggested itself as 
he ran, he took it ; it involved racing through a poor 
lone widow's dwelling-house, in at the front door and 
out at the back, but he never stopped to say "By 
your leave," or even to make a gesture of apology. 
The poor widow screamed apprehensively, and banged 
to the doors in his wake, to shut out the bellowing 
bulls or determined dogs, which she not unreasonably 
thought must be pursuing. But though he raced 
until when he reached the station he had scarcely a 
particle of breath left in his body, he could not catch 
the afternoon train to Flaxley. 

" Just gone, sir," said the porter, with maddening 
sang-froid. " No other train until three o'clock in the 
morning." 

Teddy uttered one syllable. It appealed to the 
porter's feelings, and he became interested. 

"Very good train that," he said, "only stops at 
Crainham and Sparling. Advise you to take that 
train, sir, if your business is pressing. Gets to Flaxley 
Junction 7 a.m. Next train wouldn't get you in till 
2 p.m. — stops at every station." 

There was nothing for it but to go home and wait, 
or rather fume, until three o'clock. The hours were 
terribly long. He told his mother all, and when she 
knew all she felt very much as Teddy did. She 
made him eat, sat up with him, and started him off at 
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ten minutes to three with a feverish impatience that 
matched his own, so distressfully anxious was she to 
save Mirabel from the consequences of her indis- 
cretions. 

At seven o'clock Teddy reached Flaxley, but there 
still l^y ten miles between him and the man who had 
summoned him. Fortunately, he had not to wait very 
long for a train on to Culverton. It was a quarter to 
eight when he reached the tailor's house. The good 
man espied Teddy through his kitchen window, and 
came stumping out in a state of unparalleled ex- 
citement. 

" They've gone," were his first words ; " scootled, sir." 

Teddy turned crimson. " You mean — " he said. 

" The little lady and that darned Chip-a-box. May 
he bust up with his own impudence." 

" Edwards, why didn't you send for me sooner ? " 

''I lost hours yesterday a-walking up to the 
Palace, to give you private information of their plans 
only to find you weren't there. And then I'd to tool 
all the way back, thinking my brains dry as to what 
I'd better do, not liking to tell anyone but you, for 
fear my friend might be mistaken, and I might be 
raising the dust like for nothing." 

Teddy impatiently interrupted him. "Oh, never 
mind all that," he said, "skip details. Tell me — 
do you mean that they have gone — together ? " 

"Saw 'em with my own eyes. Saw her waiting 
in the road outside the Thorncroft plantation. Saw 
him come up in a closed carriage. In she got, all in 
white, just like a bride, and a bouquet of flowers, 
just beautiful she was, and laughing so pleased and 
excited like — " 
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"Oh, go on, go on," cried poor Teddy, nearly 
beside himself with pain and anger. 

"And she says to him — ^^ Chip-a-box ' — I was 
the other side of the hedge, you see, determined to 
find out all I could, for her sake and yours — '* 

" Oh, do go on, Edwards," almost shouted Teddy, 
and, scarcely knowing what he did, he shook the 
tailor violently by the arm to hurry him up in his 
disclosures. 

"Softly, softly, sir, my arm ain't made of wood 
like my leg. Tm telling it all as fast as I can. And 
she says to him, Xhip-a-box, this is surblime! I 
feel like a princess in a fairy-tale. These flowers 
are for our wedding breakfast table, and is it not 
a lovely wedding morning — ' " 

"But when was this, when was it, man?" cried 
Teddy. 

" Not half an hour ago. I've — " 

" Not half an hour ago 1 Do you mean it, not 
half an hour ago ? " 

"My dear young gentleman, the arm is flesh 
and blood, do just remember it. Yes, half an hour 
ago. I've only just got back from seeing the 
go-off." 

"Then I may yet wring his neck. Where have 
they gone ? Tell me a/ once, Edwards, or Til shake 
you into a jelly." 

" I was just going to tell you, sir, just going to tell 
you that you could pursue them. The little lady 
passed the remark just before they drove off that 
the one thing wanting to make the elopement perfect 
was pursuit" 

"Oh, did she, did she really?" said Teddy, 
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hsie,. and the tabfe pcctDr wk&t Acwas Skmii tli^ 
Rficbxy. gomg to cn^ bsoKeif he csl"^ 

*Is he?* exdaoKd Teddr. hts e^'es fti3luKi( 
dangcfQQsiT. *^I coot thiEnk scx^ A»i the next 
moaient MinbdPs ri np rm rat w«s made petttct. for 
pursint begaiL The }ro«zig man ntslied dowti the 
road towards the livery stablest and the tailor was 
Mt alofie» twistii^ his neck about and indu^g^inc 
in a scries of &cial contortioDS which meant that 
Chip-a-box was goii^ to have an exceedii^ly bad 
time, and he» Tom Edwards, was very glad of it 

Teddy managed to secure a light dogcart, and 
man to drive him, but not without some de)i^\ 
It was after eight when he started on his thirteeiwnite 
drive, the eloping pair had had nearly an hv^ur's 
start The horse proved exasperatingly laxy and 
slow. The driver was given to understand that 
speed was imperative. He did his best« and u«ed 
the lash so mercilessly that at any other time Teddy 
would have interfered, but to-day a homo'a feoUngn 
were a mere unconsidered trifle, the only pity wi^n 
that the lash had so small an oflect Poor 
Teddy began fairly to despair at la»t» for with otich 
succeeding mile the horse's pace grow Mluw«r und 
slower. Little more than half the dlntai^ce dono. 
still six miles of hilly road to be covormi, mul 
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already it was nine o'clock. He was just consider- 
ing whether it would expedite matters to change 
horses at Flaxley, when suddenly into the road in 
front of him there swept, from a side lane, a smart 
and very familiar-looking brougham drawn by a pair 
of bright bay horses. With a cry of joy Teddy 
recognised the Bishop's carriage, and in a second he 
was standing up, whistling, shouting, calling like a 
madman, while the driver, entering into his ex- 
citement lashed away until he actually got his 
horse into a gallop. 

" Anthony ! Anthony ! " yelled Teddy. 

The Bishop's old coachman looked round, recog- 
nised his noisy pursuer, and pulled up. The Bishop 
put his head out of the window. "What is this 
disturbance about ? " he asked, and then he caught 
sight of Teddy. 

"My dear boy," he cried, "what is the meaning 
of this ? I thought you were with your mother." 

" Drive to the Fox and Duck, Mainham, as hard 
as you can," shouted Teddy to the coachman, as 
he opened the brougham door, "Don't spare the 
horses, Anthony, whip 'em, lash 'em, kill 'em, never 
mind if they never go again, but get to the Fox and 
Duck quick as you can." 

"But, my dear boy," protested the astonished 
Bishop, " I don't want my horses lashed and killed 
any more than I want to get to the Fox and Duck. 
I am on my way to Lambeth Palace, where I have 
an important — ** 

" Lambeth Palace can wait," cried Teddy, excitedly, 
" my business at the Fox and Duck can't." 

" I am on my way to Mainham Station," explained 
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the Bishop, eyeing his dishevelled nephew wonder- 
ingly. " I want to catch the ten train to Waterloo." 

"So does Mirabel," said Teddy, almost crying. 
"She is at the Fox and Duck now, with that — 
bounder — '* 

In an instant the Bishop understood. " Come in," 
he said, pulling his nephew into the carriage by the 
arm. Then he put his head out of the other window. 

"Anthony," he said, "drive us to an inn at 
Mainham called the Fox and Duck, with as 
much expedition as possible. You need not spare 
the horses. 1 shall not use them again this week." 
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CHAPTER III 

As a rule, in reading the account of an elopement, 
one finds that the bride leaves her home full of 
tremors and heart pangs and dissolved in tears. 
Even if the home has not been a very happy one, 
and the parents in forbidding the match have been 
unconscionably arbitrary, and the lover be all that can 
be desired, at the last moment, the moment of de- 
parture, the girl, as a rule, experiences a touch of 
regret, she is leaving a house that has sheltered her 
many years — a touch of misgiving, she is leaving a 
familiar life for one unknown — a touch of natural 
affection, she is leaving her own people. But 
Mirabel was an exception to this rule. She rose 
early and dressed for her departure as lightheartedly 
as she had dressed to go otter-hunting. In the 
highest possible spirits she let herself quietly out 
at the front door and started, just as a child might 
start off for a frisk. She was delighted to find it so 
lovely and sunshiny a morning; rain would have 
spoilt everything, but this was truly bridal weather. 
She was delighted too with her own appearance, in 
her best garden-party frock and hat, all pure white, 
with a spray of real orange-blossom, which she had 
managed to procure the day before, pinned on her 
bosom. Truly bridal array ! There was no saying 
of good-bye ; she experienced, on this morning, no 
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pain of parting, she scarcely realised she was parting 
with anything or anybody. Home and father and 
friends would still be there, out of sight, but 
absolutely to be depended on, just as they had been 
during her eight years at Crockton. The world was 
wide ; but the Rectory and the father would still be 
in it Wherever she might roam, they would still be 
in the background, ready for her to come back to 
should she want them. And she felt sure her father, 
after the first shock of surprise was over, would be 
glad to know she was happy, as she was going to 
be, wandering about in beautiful places with 
Chibiabos. 

As she passed through the garden she filled her 
hands with flowers, they would make her " wedding 
breakfast" table pretty. It pleased her thus to 
designate the coming meal at the Fox and Duck. 
It struck her, as she passed along, that it was 
ridiculously easy to elope, almost too easy ; it would 
have been more exciting had it been more difficult 
Here she was, eloping deliberately and enjoyably, 
gathering flowers for her wedding breakfast in the 
brilliant sunshine, with orange-blossoms at her 
throat, and a carriage and a lover waiting for her 
in the road, whilst her father and Lady Georgina 
slept behind drawn blinds in a room that com- 
manded a view of the garden, and the servants, 
idLle things, were chatting in the back premises. 
She rather wished one of them would come to the 
door and see her. It would add to the zest of the 
situation. They would wonder what Miss Mirabel 
was doing out so early in the garden in her smart 
frock. It would excite them afterwards, pleasurably, 
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to think they had actually seen her — eloping I 
She lingering over the flowers a little to give them 
a chance, but she could not linger long, Chibiabos 
would be waiting ; besides, there was the ten o'clock 
train to catch at Mainham and the wedding-break- 
fast must not be hurried over. So, no servant 
appearing, she slowly — eloped. 

The moment of getting into the carriage really 
was exciting, Chibiabos looked so impatient and 
white and agitated, so terrified lest they should be 
observed. Of course neither knew the tailor was 
watching and listening behind the further hedge, 
which was a distinct loss to Mirabel, for had she 
known it would have added greatly to her enjoy- 
ment. More especially would it have pleased her had 
she known the spy was about to put a pursuer on her 
track, for, as has already been related, she regretted 
there should be lacking in her elopement the 
exciting element of pursuit She would have liked 
pursuit ; of course pursuit that would not involve 
capture. 

After they had driven off she had a moment's 
anxiety about luggage. She was taking away with 
her only what she considered essential for the present. 
The future was a matter for future consideration. 
Her modest trousseau she had packed the evening 
before in a small gladstone bag and had stealthily 
conveyed to the plantation and given into the care 
of Chibiabos, who was to take it home and bring 
it with his own luggage in the carriage the next 
morning. She could not see this bag — it was one 
the rector used for short visits — when she got into 
the carriage, and thought Chibiabos had forgotten 
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it, and felt rather distressed as to what she should 
do, a bride without any luggage at all, but after 
peering about a little she saw it was under the seat, 
just beneath where he was sitting, and after that she 
had not a care, but gave herself up to thorough 
enjoyment of the day. 

** I left a note for father," she observed casually, as 
they sped onwards, " telling him what I was doing, 
and asking forgiveness." 

At this intelligence the agitation of Chibiabos 
visibly increased. 

" Oh, dearest," he said, " that was the worst thing 
you could have done, and I did so beg you not to 
betray yourself in any way." 

" It was the proper thing to do," said Mirabel, 
arranging her orange-blossoms complacently. " You 
always leave a note asking forgiveness. Are we 
going to have trout and strawberries for breakfast, as 
I ordered?" 

Her companion looked at her helplessly. Much 
as he admired Mirabel, she frequently gave him this 
sense of helplessness. For a moment a disturbing 
doubt took possession of him — should he ever be 
able to manage her ? — " But, darling, do you realise 
what you have done ? " he said with a worried ex- 
pression. " You have practically given away the 
situation. Your father on reading that note will at 
once follow us." 

" Ah, but he won't catch us ! I thought of that 
I put the note on his study table, and he never goes 
into his study before ten o'clock. By that time we 
shall be whirling away, whirling away warily to 
Waterloo! Besides, I told him pursuit would be 
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useless, that we loved each other, and nothing but 
death should divide us. I took a lot of pains with 
the letter." 

''You ought not to have mentioned pursuit It 
will put it into his head. I feel very uneasy, 
Mirabel." 

" Now, Chibiabos, dear, you really must not be so 
frightened. Try and enjoy yourself, like me. You 
and I have given up everything for each other, and 
we must be all in all to each other, and cast doubts 
and fears aside." 

The words were perhaps a little stereotyped, but 
Mirabel looked so charming and so delightfully in 
earnest as she spoke them, that Chibiabos was man 
enough to do as she bid him, and cast aside his 
fears for a time. He would have kissed her, but as 
usual the little lady did not seem inclined for kisses, 
and, to do him justice, he never attempted to force 
his caresses upon her. Had he done so, perhaps this 
elopement would never have taken place, for he 
would certainly have scared away Mirabel. 

They reached the Fox and Duck about half-past 
eight o'dock. It was a quiet country inn standing a 
little back from the road, and within easy reach of 
Mainham Station. The landlord had received notice 
of their coming, but looked a little astonished when 
he saw them. So young and so good-looking a 
couple arriving thus early, the girl in purest white 
adorned with unmistakable orange-blossoms, the man 
blushing and uneasy, could scarcely fail to give 
cause for conjecture. They introduced themselves 
as Mr and Mrs Freeland. This had been arranged 
beforehand. The landlord stood and stared at them. 
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His eyes wandered to the girl's bare, flower-filled 
hands. They sought a wedding ring, but failed to 
see one. Nevertheless, so potent is the effect of 
youth and beauty, he received them kindly and 
respectfully. They were shown into a low oak- 
panelled parlour, a delightful little room, and here 
a tempting breakfast was served them. Strawberries 
were over, but there were delicious trout, and steaming 
coffee with the richest cream imaginable, and lovely 
brown bread and butter, and after the trout an 
omelette. Mirabel arranged the flowers in a quaint 
vase which the landlord himself brought for her, and 
placed them in the middle of the table, and as she 
sat down behind the fragrant coffee-pot she felt the 
breakfast to be quite a wedding feast, and herself 
every inch a bride. She was very hungry, and so 
was Chibiabos, and they both attacked the trout 
with keen relish. The landlord hovered round the 
table for a little time, waiting on them, and con- 
versing affably, a broad smile occasionally appearing, 
but as quickly disappearing, on his face. He had an 
eye for beauty, and a sense of humour, and pretty, 
youthful Mrs Freeland enjoying her trout, decked in 
orange-blossoms and minus a wedding ring, tickled 
his fancy. 

"Going much further to-day, ma'am?" he asked, 
handing her the butter. 

Mirabel would have been quite pleased to tell 
him everything, but a warning look from Chibiabos 
restrained her. " Don't quite know," she said, with 
elaborate nonchalance. "We may go much further, 
we may not It depends — it depends most likely on 
the weather." 
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" That could not be better, ma'am." 

" No — but it might change." 

This was unanswerable, but the landlord made one 
more attempt to satisfy his curiosity before leaving 
the room. " The horses look very tired, ma'am," he 
observed, stooping to pick up her serviette which 
^he had dropped. *' I expect you and your husband 
have come a long distance." 

'*0h, no, not very far" said Mirabel, cautiously, 
" rather weak horses." 

Then the landlord gave her up, and Mr and Mrs 
Freeland were left alone with the omelette, the trout 
having all been eaten. As soon as he had left the 
room, Mrs Freeland looked at her '' husband " and 
broke into a merry peal of laughter. 

"Isn't it funny?" she cried, "isn't it delightful? 
I don't think, Chibiabos, I have ever enjoyed any- 
thing so much in my life as I am enjoying myself 
now. Everything is just perfect — the weather, and 
the breakfast, and the lovely time we're going to 
have, and the freedom — just ourselves to please, and 
nobody else, and the wide, wide world before us. 
At last — at last I am on the open road with you, my 
chosen companion. The long brown path is before 
us, leading wherever we choose." 

But Chibiabos, though he felt he was indeed 
fortunate to have been chosen as companion by this 
beautiful little maiden, could not abandon himself 
so absolutely to the enjoyment of the hour as she 
did. He lacked the gift ; the better part of the world 
lacks the gift, and goes sadly in consequence. " I 
hope all will be well most truly," he said anxiously, 
*' and that you will enjoy wandering about with me 
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as much as you think. But — there is one difficulty^ 
Mirabel : we shall soon come to an end of my 
money" 

''Oh, shall we?" said Mirabel, looking quite un- 
concerned. 

"And then we shall have to write and ask for 
yours, which will be to me most unpleasant I wish 
to God rd money of my own, I'd snap my fingers 
then at your father and the whole lot of your high 
and mighty friends and relations." 

There was something in his tone which struck 
Mirabel almost unpleasantly. An indefinable, un- 
familiar something, too slight to be put into words 
or taken notice of, yet it seemed suddenly to put 
a little distance between herself and the oi^anist. 

"Father won't be unpleasant about money," she 
said, speaking after a slight pause. " He won't like 
your having taken me away like this, perhaps, but 
if we ask him for money he'll behave nicely. Father 
always behaves nicely." 

" Of course, of course," said her companion, rather 
hurriedly. " Your father is a gentleman." 

"As you say, of course," said Mirabel. Again 
there was in her manner a slight touch of hauteur. 
This was the second time the organist had noticed 
it, and on each occasion his remarks about her 
relations had called it forth. He did not think 
Mirabel meant to snub him, and yet he felt snubbed. 
He was very sensitive, and it struck him that her 
tone on these occasions had been the tone of a 
superior to an inferior. It was not pleasant to think 
that perhaps beneath her fancy for him and her 
sweetness to him, there lay this feeling of superiority. 
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The red mounted to his forehead, and then and there 
he took a resolution. He had described himself to 
Mirabel as a waif and a stray, as poor, humble un- 
known Basil Freeland, and so he had been, but 
he would to-day tell her something different, he was 
in a position now to show the girl who was going 
to marry him that he was not, socially, her inferior. 
He would let her know, this moment, that he was 
her equal. 

He cleared his throat. "Mirabel," he said, then 
stopped. A little lump rose in his throat, he was 
going to speak of a thing' to him of intense moment. 

Mirabel looked up at him, surprised to see his 
flush and agitation. Her hauteur had been quite 
unconscious, she had already forgotten the remarks 
that had called it forth. For a moment she imagined 
he was still worrying his mind about money. 

" I want to tell you something," said the organist, 
huskily. " You have so far imagined that I — am not 
— of your class." 

" Oh, but I don't mind that," said Mirabel, sweetly. 

The flush mounted still higher on the organist's 
face. She did ih&[ipldce him in her own mind as her 
inferior. 

'' But I am," he said passionately, pushing his chair 
back from the table and rising. " I am as much a 
gentleman by birth as any young man of your 
acquaintance. My father was a gentleman. He was 
poor, he earned his living as a secretary, but he was 
a gentleman ; and my mother was — a lady." 

'' I knew it," said Mirabel, delighted at her own 
penetration. '' I always said that I was sure by your 
looks that you were by birth a gentleman, Not that 
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I should have minded if you hadn't been, at least not 
much, because your music and all the romance about 
you seemed to make up for it. I remember you 
told me your father was shot in France, accidentally." 

The organist hesitated, then he said, " Yes, his gun 
went off— accidentally." 

" And your mother — oh, I remember, you lost her 
when you were a baby. It was very sad, her dying 
when you were so young." 

"She did not die." 

" Not die ! Then where is she ? " 

The organist fixed his eyes upon Mirabel's face 
with so singular an expression it quite startled her. 
"What is coming?" she thought bewilderingly. 

" This is a picture of her," said the young man, 
coming up to her and placing in her hand a little red 
leather case. Then he went back to his chair and 
sat down opposite her, still fixing her with his 
eyes, 

Mirabel opened the little case. Within was a 
miniature painting. The head and shoulders of a 
beautiful girl, wearing a large black hat very much 
turned up on one sfde, rather after the Gainsborough 
style. Her glossy chestnut hair waved loosely 
round her face, and a gauzy scarf was twisted lightly 
round her shoulders. An aristocratic-looking girl 
with classically-moulded features, almost a beauty. 
But though the face commanded admiration, Mirabel 
was sensible of no emotion but blank amazement 
With a startled expression she gazed on the miniature. 
She knew that face; she had seen it beneath just 
such a hat ^ only a few weeks ago. She knew that 
scarf, with its bright lines of colour. 
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"But this is Lady Georgina," she cried. *'Lady 
Georgina — taken long ago." 

"Quite so," said the organist "Lady Georgina, 
my mother, taken long ago." 

"Your mother!" 

" My mother ; Lady Georgina is my mother. 
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CHAPTER IV 

For a moment Mirabel felt absolutely giddy. The 
whole world seemed to have turned topsy-turvy. 
The oak-panelled walls revolved and slid about before 
her eyes. She tried to comprehend and felt simply 
stupid. The organist was no longer the organist 
Chibiabos was not Chibiabos at all. Who was it, 
sitting opposite her, this strange person who had 
suddenly said Lady Georgina was his mother? Was 
he a sham, an illusion, a dream ? She gazed at him 
with wide opened frightened eyes. That odd likeness, 
that uncanny, strangely-familiar look in his face 
which had always baffled and eluded her, that re- 
membrance it had evoked, always so indistinct, always 
so indiscoverable, the likeness was there now, terrify- 
ingly clear, the indiscoverable thing suggested was 
rushing upon her in a whirl of revelation, accompanied 
by a confused medley of mental pictures, in all of. 
which Lady Georgina, and the organist, and the pine 
plantation and moonlight mingled, in all of which she 
was standing on one side of a stream, and looking 
across at the pictures and knowing them to be false. 

Again she saw Lady Georgina and her father 
walking in the moonlit avenue, looking like happy 
lovers, but in reality cold, cheerless things, mere 
mocking [Resentments of a happy pair. Again she 
saw the organist taking off his hat, with a sweep, on 
the other side of the stream, and bowing exagger- 
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atedly in the moonlight, another mocking present- 
ment, another weirdly false picture. Was anything 
true? was anything what it appeared to be? This 
was the secret, then, that the wood had held, that the 
moon had looked down upon and knew, that she 
herself had so strangely felt a breath, a murmur, might 
reveal. These two unreal, untrue people were mother 
and son. She was eloping now with the son. She 
was going to marry Lady Greorgina's son. 

The girl's mind had received so great a shock it 
took her a little time to recover from it. From the 
moment the organist had said ^'Lady Georgina is 
my mother," she knew it to be true. She required 
no proof and asked for none. The organist watched 
her, triumphant but anxious. Astonishment he had 
looked for ; hers quite satisfied the dramatic require- 
ments of the situation, but in her surprise was an 
element uncalled for, and itself surprising. There 
was a touch of horror. 

" But I don't understand," were her first words. 
" What are you to me now ? Are you my brother ? " 
She spoke slowly, as though trying to grope her way 
back from blank, shocked amazement to clear under- 
standing. 

'* Oh, no, don't think that," said the organist, reas- 
suringly. " We are in no way related." 

"Is that true?" 

" Quite true, dearest, quite true." 

" But — you said your mother was dead, and all the 
time I was seeing her every day, living with her every 
day. That was so untrue of you. It makes me 
afraid. And — you said your father was dead — have I 
all the time been living with him every day ? Is he — 
oh I can he be my father? Is he too not what I 
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thought him?" There was a note of poignant 
distress in the girl's voice as she asked the question. 

'' Oh, no I oh, no I " cried the organist, himself dis- 
tressed she should suppose such a thing. ''Dear 
Mirabel, of course not He does not even know who 
I am." 

The unmistakable ring of truth was in these words. 
It eased the girl's mind a little, a very little. ** But 
has Lady Georgina never told father who you are ? " 
she asked. 

** She also does not know who I am," answered the 
organist, after a moment's pause. 

''But it is all so odd," said the bewildered girl. 
" Why didn't you come to the Rectory and say who 
you were ? " 

"That would have been to betray my mother." 

Mirabel stared at him. The situation, and all it 
suggested, had got beyond her. She felt unequal to 
thinking it out " It is all so false," she said. That 
was the only thought she could formulate at the 
moment The whole situation was so false. And, of 
course, she could not go away now. There was no 
Chibiabos to go away with. He had vanished. In 
his place was a stranger. 

" I admit it is a false situation," said the organist, 
" but that is no fault of mine. I did not create the 
situation, I was placed in it. Let me explain to you 
the little I know myself. I never knew when I came 
to Culverton that Lady Greorgina was my mother. 
For a long time it so chanced I never even saw her. 
It seems strange that an organist should live for 
weeks in a parish and never once see the face of his 
rector's wife, but it did so happen. As you know, 
she hardly ever visits in the village, hardly ever even 
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drives through it. And in church I only saw her 
back, or the top of her bonnet, from where I sat at 
the organ. Then one evening, the evening of the 
day on which you first came to the church and heard 
me play, I wandered towards the Rectory in the 
hopes of again seeing you. I wandered into the pine 
plantation, for the first time, and drew as near to 
the house as I dared. And then I saw her sud- 
denly, in the avenue, with the moonlight shining 
full on her. The rector was by her side. She wore 
a large black hat, and the little gauzy scarf of her 
picture. She did not see me, no one saw me, I was 
in the dark, but though she was a little distance 
away, I saw her, with her husband. They were 
looking happy." 

'' I remember," said Mirabel, with instant and most 
distressful recollection. " They were looking happy — 
looking happy. I might have known you were there, 
part of it all." And again before her eyes there rose 
a picture of the ghostly avenue, with the moonlit 
pair pacing down it, looking happy, only now a third 
figure was in the picture, lurking in the shade of 
trees, an unknown son, gazing on a just discovered 
mother. 

"And then," went on the organist, his subject 
beginning to possess him, " I knew it was her." He 
pointed to the miniature. 

" It was her," repeated Mirabel, slowly. 

'*It was my mother, still sweet and young and 
beautiful." Mirabel half opened her lips to speak, 
but closed them again. Of what use to dispel one 
false idea among so many ? '* I knew who I was 
then," went on the young man. " I knew for the 
first time who the man was to whom my father had 
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been secretary, and why I was receiving a hundred a 
year under such humiliating conditions. My mother's 
relations were paying me not to seek out my own 
mother. But fate led me, led me to her very door. 
Fate showed her to me, pointed her out so clearly 
I could not fail to recc^^se her. It was a very 
pretty picture." 

**No, a dreadful, mocking picture," broke out 
Mirabel, suddenly. " Why didn't you come forward 
and shatter it, and make things true ? " 

"I don't know why I didn't come forward. 
Honestly, I cannot tell you why I kept in the dark. 
Perhaps because I had been kept in the dark all my 
life, and so the light suddenly bursting upon me was 
bewildering. Besides, have I not for years been 
living on money given me on the understanding I 
should not seek to find out the identity of my bene- 
factors. The money in my pocket now, the money 
with which I am going to pay for our breakfast, is 
hush money. I have no other. Oh, I have had time 
to think since that evening, Mirabel. I see the situa- 
tion clearly." 

But Mirabel had also had time to think, and 
suddenly she, too, seemed to see the situation clearly. 
She stood up, her eyes sparkling, a touch of scorn on 
her face. 

" You are worse than Judas," she said vehemently. 
" I think you are worse than Judas." * 

The organist stood up, astonished both by her 
vehemence and her words, and the two young people 
stood facing each other, the unfinished wedding 
breakfast between them. 

"You take money," went on Mirabel, "and let 
your own mother pass by, knowing her to be your 
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mother, without a word, just for the sake of a little 
money. Your mother! Don't you know what a 
mother is, and how she loves her children? Oh, 
how I have longed for mine I And you lurk in the 
dark and watch yours, and let her pass by. I 
believe she felt you were there that evening. You 
made her shiver. You made me shiver too, your 
lurking unseen presence made itself felt Oh, you 
were horrid. You should have gone to her, and said 
^ Mother^ and put your arms round her and kissed 
her. Perhaps that is what she has been wanting 
all the time, what has made her so cross. Perhaps 
if you had gone and done that then" — she paused, 
some very familiar words came into her mind — *' ' the 
gates of paradise might have stood open ' — for you 
two." 

The organist flushed a little beneath her scorn. 
"You don't understand," he said, "and you don't 
do me justice. I don't wish to tell you why, but as 
a mother my mother does not deserve much at my 
hands. Still, in thinking out the matter, I have 
considered her. It is not only the money. She is 
married happily, I should spoil it all. So I am 
deliberately leaving her alone. I am not without 
natural feeling, and it has cost me something to 
leave her alone. You may not believe it, Mirabel, 
but ever since that evening in the plantation, when 
I saw her tooking so beautiful and graceful, and so- 
so what I have sometimes dreamed my mother to 
be like, ever since I have yearned for her. In a 
way, she has been as charming to my mind as you 
have been, quite as much a romance as you. I 
have played to her, to her alone, Sunday after 
Sunday. Every note on the organ I have made 
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an appeal to her. I have tried to send the music 
straight to her heart I have tried to make her 
feel it is her own flesh and blood calling." 

For once the organist had completely forgotten 
himself. His affectations had all taken wing, his 
face showed genuine emotion, his subject sincerely 
possessed him. Mirabel's scorn died away as she 
listened, and an affectionate feeling, quite distinct 
from any feeling she had yet entertained for him, 
took its place. He seemed more human, more true, 
than ever before. 

She remembered her stepmother had said not 
once, but many times, that the organist's music 
had always appealed to her. How deeply had it 
appealed ? 

" You never knew it, she never knew it," went on 
the young man, still standing and facing her; ''but 
every Sunday in my music I called to my mother. 
I cried to her that I was her son as she walked up 
the aisle, my heart strove to reach hers in all the 
chants, in all the hymns, in all the responses. She 
must have felt it sometimes, she must have had a 
thought sometimes for the little son she deserted 
long ago — " 

" Did she desert you ? " asked Mirabel, quickly. 

The organist waved his hand, an almost imperative 
gesture, dismissing the question, and still went on in 
a torrent of speech — "Sometimes I plafbd to her 
with such intensity, I felt surely she would know 
it was her own son crying, and would come down 
the aisle and stand by my side, and look at me and 
know me. But I don't think she ever even turned 
her head. Never yet has she seen my face, never 
except that once, by moonlight, have I seen hers. 
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I have been tempted over and over again to place 
myself in front of her and say, * Mother, look, I am 
your son/ She would look and know me. I am 
sure she would know me. Mirabel, I have next to no 
proof to bring of all this I am telling you, but surely, 
if she looked, she would know me? " 

He looked at Mirabel with a yearning in his eyes 
which made him seem at that moment different from 
anything she had yet imagined him to be. He had 
made love to her for weeks, but always there had 
been in his love-making a touch of the dramatic. 
There had been times when she had been vaguely 
conscious of this, when she had felt as if she herself 
were acting with him in a delightful play which 
evolved itself as they went on. But now the play 
was over. This was real life, real drama. She felt 
herself in the presence of true emotion, there was 
genuine passion in the voice which said to her again 
imploringly, — 

*' Surely, if she looked, she would know me." 

"She would know you," said Mirabel, with 
instant conviction, "she would know you any- 
where." 

"One thing more," said the organist, "and this 
is the thing that more than anything keeps me 
lurking in the dark. How would she regard me? 
If I showed myself to her some day, her deserted 
baby gro#n into a man, would she be glad, or — " 
his voice was trembling painfully — "or horrified? 
You know her, Mirabel. What would she say ? how 
would she regard me?" 

There was a momentary silence. Mirabel felt 
with a pang of concern that the Lady Georgina she 
knew would be horrified, but did she know the 
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real Lady Georgina ? At that moment she doubted 
whether she knew anybody really. Both the young 
people had been so absorbed in their subject, they 
had been oblivious of aught else. Time had flown 
disregarded. The sound of wheels on the road 
outside broke the silence, wheels that did not roll 
on but stopped at the door of the inn. Suddenly 
the pair remembered they were eloping, and that the 
wedding breakfast still lay unfinished before them. 
With a gesture of dismay the organist looked at his 
watch. 

" We have only ten minutes ! " he exclaimed, " ten 
minutes in which to catch the train. Mirabel, we 
must fly." 

Mirabel looked at him, but made no attempt to 
move. "Not now," she said. "Everything has 
changed. I could not come with you now." 
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CHAPTER V 

As she spoke the door was flung open and a young 
man burst into the room. Teddy Ross, hb face 
flaming, his eyes flashing, his fists clenched; in his 
wake, the Bishop. To the runaway pair it was an 
appalling interruption. For a second there was a 
pause, three young hearts beat tempestuously, wrath 
and panic were in the air. The organist quailed 
visibly, Mirabel's lovely colour deserted her. She 
fixed her eyes afTrightedly on Teddy's threatening 
face, -and waited, much as she would have waited for 
the spring of a tiger. She was terribly afraid, at that 
moment, of Kwasind, the very strong man. She had 
not to wait long. With a bound Teddy reached the 
table, his right hand shot out, and the next instant 
poor Chibiabos lay sprawling on the floor. 

"Oh, don't hit him, don't hit him !" cried Mirabel, 
in acute distress. " You don't know who he is." 

"How dared you?" cried Teddy, standing over 
the prostrate form of his rival. " How dared you touch 
a hair of her head ? " 

" But he hasn't ! " almost sobbed Mirabel. 

" Hasn't he ? Then that's thanks to our prompti- 
tude, not his honour. Gret up, you hound, that I may 
knock you down again." 

" Steady ; steady, my lad," said the Bishop, inter- 
posing. " You have stunned him. " 

" You have killed him," said Mirabel, beginning to 
cry. 
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" I hope not," said Teddy. " I should like to bash 
him a bit more first Get up, you wretch, and fight" 

" Oh, no ! oh, no I " cried the girl. " Leave him 
alone ! " And then she again said distressfully, " You 
don't know who he is.*' 

The Bishop, who was bending over Chibiabos, 
turned and looked at her, wondering what she meant 
By this time the prostrate youth had in a measure 
recovered himself. He staggered to his feet, assisted 
by the Bishop, and faced his enemy. 

" And how dare you interfere ? " he said, his voice 
shaking with passion. " What is Mirabel to you ? " 

" Nothing," said Teddy ; " but you sha'n't have her." 

For a moment the two stood facing each other, 
Chibiabos, the musician, and Kwasind, the very strong 
man, both in a towering passion, each waiting for the 
other to attack. But the Bishop did not intend to 
allow any further violence, and placed a restraining 
hand on Teddy's shoulder. It was easy to see that 
in a battle of fists the oi^anist would have no chance. 
His figure, though graceful in outline, showed small 
sign of strength ; he looked a poor creature by sturdy 
Teddy. In truth Teddy at that moment was as fine 
a specimen of young manhood as one could wish to 
see. Every line in his athletic young body expressed 
strength, he seemed to expand as he stood there, fired 
with rage, his head erect, his eyes flashing beneath 
the straight dark line of his frowning brows. Even 
in the midst of her distress Mirabel could not help 
admiring him. 

" There shall be no fighting," said the Bishop, firmly. 
" This is not a matter to be settled by blows." But 
though he protected the weaker man, he too found 
himself admiring enraged, masterful Teddy. 
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" Very well " said Teddy, « He isn't worth knock- 
ing down, so out of respect to you Til leave him 
standing. But he sha'n't have Mirabel." 

Then he swiftly turned, caught up the cowed, 
weeping girl in his arms, and the next moment was 
dashing with her through the doorway. He bore her 
out through the passage to the road, where stood the 
Bishop's brougham. "Open the door!" he said 
imperiously to the landlord, who was standing by. 
The landlord stared at him agape, but did as he was 
bid, and the late Mrs Freeland was ignominiously 
bundled into the brougham and the door shut upon 
her. 

" Don't dare to move," said Teddy, addressing her 
through the window. " If I come back and find you 
moving, or trying to escape, I'll tie your hands behind 
your back and your feet together, I'll put you in a 
bag, I'll adopt some strong measure, I swear I will ! 
I mean to take you back to your father, and I'll stand 
no nonsense, not even from you." 

Mirabel looked at his eyes, still ablaze with anger 
beneath his dark brows, and felt Kwasind, the strong 
man, would stand no trifling at that moment He 
was quite capable of putting her in a bag, or of 
resorting to even stronger measures. But oddly 
enough, though his words were so violent and threaten- 
ing, she felt no resentment or personal fear. Behind 
the anger in his eyes she saw something else, stronger, 
deeper even than his anger, which made him slave 
even while he played the master, something indefin- 
able and nameless, but which made her feel that even 
if he put her in a bag, she was safe, with Teddy. 
She threw herself back in her seat, and pouted like a 
sullen, scolded child, but she made no attempt to 
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move, in truth she had no wish to. She felt shaken 
by the emotions of the last hour and could not at 
once recover herself; she was glad for a few moments 
to be quiet and alone. 

And so Teddy left her and went back into the inn 
parlour. He found his uncle catechising the organist 
with much severity of manner. " Ask him what he 
means by his conduct," said Teddy, angrily. "Ask 
him how he dared to presume — he — " 

"I will have no more of this," said the organist, 
passionately. '' You have knocked me down, knock 
me down again if you like. I shall try to defend 
myself, though I know I can't stand up against you 
there — but in every other respect 1 am your equal. I 
don't presume. By birth I am your equal as well as 
Mirabel's." 

And then, forgetting all else in his desire to prove 
the truth of his words, he recklessly poured forth his 
story. Uncle and nephew listened aghast 

" There is her protrait," said the organist, pointing 
to the miniature before him. " I was never intended 
to have that in my possession. It was an oversight 
their sending me that amongst my father's personal 
possessions, all I have inherited from him. I found 
it in his desk, in a secret drawer. Thanks to that I 
know at last who I am. Look at it, and then tell me 
you disbelieve my story." 

The two men looked at the miniature, looked at it 
closely, then they looked at the organist On both 
their faces was the same shocked expression. Like 
Mirabel, they felt this thing to be true. They, too, 
had been puzzled by a vague likeness to somebody 
in the organist's face. The likeness stood out startl- 
ingly clear to them at this moment It was indis- 
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putable, the likeness to Lady Greoi^ina, now that they 
knew. The Bishop had heard through his wife of 
Lady Georgina's ravings and self-accusations at the 
time of her baby's death. He had not given credence 
to them, but he recalled them at this juncture, with a 
sense of dismay. In his heart he scarcely needed 
proof, still he asked for it The organist could give 
none. His distress at this fact was visibly so acute, 
his face looked so painfully eager and anxious as he 
strove in spite of his lack of evidence to convince 
them, that his two hearers, in spite of themselves, 
were touched. Reluctant though they were to accept 
the story, both felt secretly convinced it was true. 
The young man before them had been cruelly 
wronged, robbed of his birthright, cast out. He was 
quite a pathetic figure as he stood there, asseverating 
the same thing again and again, trying to convince 
them by mere repetition that the things he stated 
were true. 

" I know they were married," he said, looking at 
the Bishop with eyes that besought him to believe. 
" See here, on the wrapper in which I found this case, 
is written my dear wife. That is my father's hand- 
writing. I have several papers and books of his. I 
know his writing well. He was married to Lady 
Georgina." 

" But you don't know where or even when," said 
the Bishop, still with an appearance of severity. 
" And you say your real name is Bertram Foster, yet 
you cannot tell me where a single member of your 
father's family is to be found." 

" But surely my mother knows." 

But this only brought them again to the original 
point. He had not proved, could not prove, she was 
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his mother. And» as the Bishop pointed out to him, 
not only was he bringing forward an almost un- 
believable story, but he was in effect making a 
monstrous accusation against a lady of whom he 
knew nothing, save that she greatly resembled him- 
self and the miniature before them. 

" And as a personal friend of this lady's husband," 
went on the Bishop, in his stateliest manner, " I—" 
He paused. 

"You decline to believe me," said the organist, 
bitterly. 

The Bishop coloured. He was the most straight- 
forward and conscientious of men, and the young 
man's interpretation of his attitude was scarcely a 
just one. 

" I believe you," broke in Teddy, addressing his 
late enemy impetuously. "You've been a bit of a 
sneak about Mirabel, but I believe you. Uncle, he 
has not had fair play. Every fellow should have fair 
play. You know what people say — that Lady 
Georgina when she was ill herself — " 

The Bishop held up a warning finger, and Teddy 
instantly stopped, but not before the organist's atten- 
tion had been arrested. He looked with an expres- 
sion of surprised gratitude at the young man who 
had so lately knocked him down, and had now so 
unexpectedly become his champion. 

" You have then some corroboration — " he began. 

But again the Bishop interposed... He would not 
allow any further discussion of the matter then and 
there. With an authority neither of the young men 
cared to dispute, he issued his orders. After anim- 
adverting strongly on the organist's conduct with 
regard to Mirabel, he told him to return to Culverton 
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as if nothing had happened, and to take his place at 
the organ that evening as usual. This, he severely 
said, was the only course of conduct possible if 
scandal were to be averted and Mirabel saved from 
the consequences of her indiscretion. The following 
day he would receive the organist at the palace, 
hear his story, give it every consideration, and advise 
him upon it, but only on the condition that the 
organist promised in the meantime to reveal no word 
of the matter to anyone save those already told, 
Teddy and himself This the organist promised, and 
in the interest of the moment the fact that Mirabel 
had been told was overlooked. Having thus dis- 
posed of the would-be bridegroom, the Bishop felt 
it was time to look after the bride. 

" Where is she ? " he asked. 

" I think you will find her in the carriage," replied 
Teddy, calmly. The Bishop signed to him to follow 
and left the room. By this time Teddy had com- 
pletely cooled down. Mirabel was safe for the 
present, she had been wrested from his rival. This 
being so, sympathy with that unfortunate rival 
triumphed over indignation. He looked at the 
crestfallen young fellow standing so dispiritedly 
before him, and determined he would not leave him 
without an encouraging word. 

" Good - bye," he said, holding out his hand. 
"Good-bye, Bertram Foster." 

The organist looked up at him and took the 
offered hand. " Thank you," he said slowly, " thank 
you for giving me my real name, for recognising I 
am not an impostor. Will anyone else ever recognise 
it, I wonder, or shall I go to my grave — " 

"Oh, everything will come right," interrupted 
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Teddy, cheerily. " I think your mother ought to be 
made to acknowledge you. I believe uncle will 
think so too. However, keep your pecker up, that's 
the chief thing. And of course you must leave 
Mirabel alone, you know." 

" Yes. I was a fool to think of her as possible for 
me. I felt all along it was too good to be true, that 
it was only an enchanting interlude. My friend 
perhaps she may continue to be, but — in the other 
way, she is for some luckier man ; she is — perhaps — 
for you." 

" Not for me," said Teddy, stoutly. " I have only 
done for her what any brother worth his salt would 
do for a sister too young to understand what she is 
doing. But I am sorry now I knocked you down 
Good-bye and good luck to you, Bertram Foster. 
He ran out, and the organist, left alone, sat down at 
the deserted breakfast table, placed his elbows 
amidst the ruins of his wedding feast and cried like 
a girl. 

In the meanwhile the Bishop had been interview- 
ing Mirabel through the brougham door, and with 
difficulty preserving his severity of manner. "I 
find," he said, turning to Teddy when he joined 
them, "that this young lady left a note on her 
father's study table, explaining her abrupt departure, 
and asking foi^iveness." As he spoke he passed 
his hand over his mouth to hide an irresistible smile. 
The Bishop had a sense of humour which frequently 
obliged him to have recourse to this action. 

" That's awkward," said Teddjr. 

" On the contrary, for us it simplifies matters. We 
have but to take her home, for her father to deal with 
as he thinks best. I should have felt it my duty to 
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put him in possession of the facts of the case, and am 
glad to be^ spared so unpleasant a task. Will you 
drive back with her, my boy ? I must wait here for 
the next train up to town. Can I trust you to deliver 
her safely into her father's hands ? " 

" You can," said Teddy, holding himself very erect, 
and putting on a most determined expression. '* I 
promise you she sha'n't bolt when Tm with her." 

Again the Bishop's hand passed over his mouth. 
*' Ah ! yes, I think I can safely leave that to you." 
Then he turned again to Mirabel, and now his face 
was very grave. " You have acted very cruelly by 
your father," he said. " You, the child he loves, have 
dealt him a blow to-day. Think how torn with 
anxiety he will be until you are restored to him 
And think what might — " 

" But I am going back to him quite willingly," said 
Mirabel, piteously. She could not bear to feel she 
merited reproof from the Bishop. As a child she had 
regarded him as the most perfect and exalted of 
human beings, one who could do no wrong, and this 
childish conception of him had never been destroyed. 
His letter was her greatest treasure, she still saw him 
envelop'd, as 'twere, in an atmosphere of saintly glory. 
" 1 am going back," she repeated. 

" We are taking you back. No tender thought of 
others has placed your feet on the road home- 
Remember this to your sorrow. I won't say more. 
It is for your father to say the rest Get in, Teddy ; 
take her home." 

He went away, and Anthony, who had been refresh- 
ing his horses in a very leisurely manner, drove the 
two young people back to Culverton, the horses 
making up for the extra speed demanded of them in 
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going by much deliberation of movement in return- 
ing. The drive back seemed tediously long. For the 
first quarter of an hour or so Mirabel felt so over- 
whelmed by the Bishop's rebuke, and the startling 
disclosures of Chibiabos, that she made no attempt 
to talk, and Teddy, who had taken the seat opposite 
to her, sat bolt upright in a displeased silence, look- 
ing as solemn as a judge. But, after a time, with the 
volatility of youth, the girl's spirits suddenly revived. 
SheVemembered she had not seen Teddy for some time, 
and it occurred to her that the easiest way to restore 
pleasantness would be to ignore all unpleasantness. 
So, bending forward to him with a bewitching little 
smile on her face, she addressed him after the familiar 
time-honoured fashion, — 

" Well, Mr Donkey," she said, " youVe been a long 
time away. Have you come back a horse ? " 

But there was no hilarious neigh in reply. Teddy 
sat up rigidly on his seat and made as though he had 
not heard. 

" I see," said Mirabel, " you've remained a donkey.*' 
And then she added in a Funch-and-Judyish sort of 
voice, " What a pity, what a pity." 

But this little amenity also failed to evoke a reply. 
Then she saw Teddy meant to show his displeasure, 
and deliberately determined to be naughty. He 
wasn't the Bishop. She wasn't going to be rebuked 
by Teddy. 

**Look at my orange-blossoms," she said audaci- 
ously. " Aren't they sweet ? " 

This time she ** made a draw." Teddy looked at 
the emblematic blossoms, nestiing so prettily on the 
girlish bosom, and the sight moved him to uncon- 
tainable wrath. 
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" I wonder you are not ashamed to call attention 
to them," he said angrily, " more especially as they 
have proved a wasted adornment" 

"Wasted!" said Mirabel, "not at all Do next 
time." 

This was too much. "I understand now," said 
Teddy, " why Lady Georgina whipped you so often. 
I used to feel indignant, but, upon my Sam, it must 
have been a great temptation." 

Then he took a newspaper out of his pocket and 
buried himself behind it. It was yesterday's news- 
paper, and he had read it all before ; nevertheless it 
occupied his attention exclusively for the rest of the 
drive, and all Mirabel's little attempts to attract his 
attention were futile. At length she too became 
angry, and picking up the advertisement sheet, which 
he had dropped, she studied the printed lines with a 
rigidity of attitude and appearance of absorbed 
interest which matched his own. And so passed the 
rest of the drive : Mirabel reading again and again 
that hundreds of thousands of victims of gout, sciatica 
and lumbago would escape these painful maladies if 
only they would use Bishop's Lithia varalettes, and 
Teddy, opposite her, absorbed in learning that there 
was a decline in American cotton, Home American 
yams and Bolton spinnings being very slow of sale. 
And until they reached the Rectory gates each was 
sublimely unconscious of the presence of the other. 
Then both suddenly threw down their papers, and in 
the twinkling of an eye Mirabel became the little girl 
of the past, looking instinctively to Teddy, her child- 
hood's friend, for support and guidance. He had never 
failed her yet, and surely he would not fail her now. 
Never before had she so greatly needed his support, 
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for on the doorstep, his face white and haggard, his 
eyes full of pain, stood the rector, ready to start on a 
tardy pursuit, and behind him, the very embodiment 
of condemnation, stood Lady Geoi^ina, Mirabel's 
letter asking forgiveness in her hand 

Teddy handed the truant daughter out of the 
carriage, and for a moment there was silence; a 
moment in which the culprit began to realise the 
gravity of her escapade and the possible consequences. 
Tremblingly she clutched hold of Teddy's hand and 
clung to him, and waited for him to save her from 
all unpleasantness, as he had so often done before. 
Teddy looked at her, hesitated, and then spoke. 

" Mr Spencer," he said, " I have brought Mirabel 
back to you, by request of my uncle. We followed 
her, and were in time. She has been very foolish — 
but" — here he glanced at Lady Georgina — "you and 
I will feel glad, I am sure, she has been brought back 
safely, that we overtook her before things became 
irrevocable. Perhaps she will not again be so- 
foolish " — but here his voice faltered. He could not, 
though he tried, speak with any confidence on this 
point. His hand, usually so firm and supporting, 
hung limply in the girl's grasp. She looked at him 
in dismayed surprise ; her doughty champion faltering 
in his defence of her. It was as strange as it was 
disturbing — with Teddy near she actually had to 
defend herself. 

" Even if they had not overtaken me, I would have 
come back, father," she said, glancing uncomfortably 
at the rector's white, pained face. "I could not 
have gone away with — with AiVw." 

" After your long course of deceit, do you expect 

us to believe that ? '^ said Lady Georgina, scornfully. 
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Mirabel looked at her, and into her eyes leaped the 
same expression dwelling in those of her stepmother. 
For a moment she too looked the embodiment of 
condemnation. For a moment she stood facing her 
stepmother, a terrible recriminaton on the tip of her 
tongue. But she could not speak it; not with her 
father standing near. 

Then, for the first time, the rector spoke. " If it 
was in your heart to go and leave us in this manner," 
he said, addressing his daughter, miserably — " of what 
use to try and keep you ? You might as well go— as 
well go!" 

''But not like that— not like that," cried Teddy. 
The rector's spiritless tone shocked him beyond 
measure. How could so weak a father guide and 
restrain so wilful a child ? He felt as if that hopeless 
voice were dooming Mirabel to drift further and 
further away from him, and from everything else to 
which she should by rights have been drawn. But 
because it was Mirabel's father who spoke, and 
because Mirabel was what she was, it was not for 
him to say more. He was nothing to her, except 
when useful. She had shown it was so. He must 
go, and leave her to whatever fate she chose to bring 
upon herself. 

" Oh, no, not like that, of course she must not go 
like that," said the rector, apathetically. 

Then the young man explained that the Bishop 
had requested the organist to return and take his 
place at the organ as usual that evening with a view 
to saving Mirabel if possible from the tongue of 
scandal, and that the Bishop would himself deal with 
the offender the following morning. This informa- 
tion the rector also received apathetically. His 
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apathy struck the young man as being quite strange. 
He was like a man who had been smitten by a blow 
too heavy to bear. No doubt Mirabel's conduct had 
made him suffer terribly. She made everybody 
suffer — cruel, faithless little thing. A wild indigna- 
tion at her conduct suddenly swept over Teddy at 
this point, overpowering every other feeling. A 
sense of her monstrous ingratitude, not only to her 
father, but to himself, arose in his breast like a 
physical pain, and mounted to his throat, and choked 
him. With a swelling heart he told himself that she 
had no feeling ; that she would claim his devotion 
again and again, as she had ever claimed it, but from 
her he must expect — nothing. She would vex his 
soul for ever unless he resolutely trampled down his 
love for her, and bade her farewell. He looked at 
her, trying to summon up strength to bid her an 
eternal farewell on the spot, and as he did so Lady 
Geoi^ina addressed him. 

"You had better come in, Mr Ross," she said. 
" The doorstep is hardly a place in which to discuss 
this very unpleasant affair." 

But Teddy had summoned up strength and made 
up his mind. His eyes had fallen on the orange- 
blossoms on Mirabel's bosom, the scent of them was 
in his nostrils and seemed to reek of everything that 
was callous, heartless and deceitful. The orange- 
blossoms with which she had decked herself— for 
another. It was to be an eternal farewell. 

"No, thank you," he said; "I won't come in. I 
have brought her to you safely, and now I give her 
up. Mirabel, I give you up. Good-bye." Without 
another word he turned and strode away. 

•* Teddy, don't go 1 " cried Mirabel, in sudden fright. 
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She felt she must have Teddy, she couldn't possibly 
do without Teddy. 

" Don't go. Oh, Teddy, dear, come back ! " she 
cried again. 

But Teddy took no notice, did not even turn his 
head. She looked after him dumbfoundered, as he 
resolutely strode away. Her world again was topsy- 
turvy. Teddy, whose steadfast devotion had, until 
to-day, been as assured a thing as the rising of the 
sun in the morning, had failed her. He had given 
her up. With a sinking of the heart hitherto 
unknown, and a vague but overpowering sense of 
guilt, she followed her father and stepmother into the 
house she had so blithely left in the morning. 

They went into the drawing-room, and a very 
trying quarter of an hour ensued. Lady Georgina 
said a good deal ; the rector sat with bowed head 
and said scarcely anything. Oppressed by a know- 
ledge she dared not reveal, the girl stood by, helpless 
and miserable, and said nothing. In one sentence 
she could have silenced her stepmother, and avenged 
many a past wrong, but she did not speak it. In 
presence of that bowed head, in presence of Lady 
Georgina herself, she felt it to be a revenge that was 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The daily evening service in Culverton Church was 
over. It had been unusually well attended. People 
not usually seen at these week-day services came, not 
so much in a devotional as in an inquisitorial spirit 
They came to see if the organist would be at his post, 
for throughout the day the village had been full of \ 
rumours. 'Twas whispered in the streets that the 
rector's daughter had run away with the organist 
'Twas stated in the public-houses that they had 
escaped to foreign parts, and that the Bishop*s 
nephew, who was in love with the rector's daughter, 
had gone after them with a loaded revolver, and was 
going to bring them back alive or dead. One or two 
people, who professed to be better informed than their 
neighbours, declared the pair had been married some 
time, and that the rector, finding this out, had ordered 
them both out of the country, and had refused ever to 
receive his daughter again. This last story was the one 
most generally accepted as the afternoon wore on, 
and by five o'clock it was supplemented by the news 
that the rector had been seriously affected by his 
troubles, and that the Bishop had been telegraphed 
for, and had driven over with such speed that his 
horses were all in a lather, and nearly dropped before 
they reached the Rectory gates. So when the bell 
rang for the daily evensong, which the present 
curates had instituted, 'twas only human nature that 
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the gossips should bend their steps churchwards, with 
every appearance of propriety, but with minds 
secretly excited, and fully expectant of a service 
without music. 

Great was their disappointment when the organist 
quietly walked in, took his place, and proceeded as 
usual to flood the church with lovely music. The 
interesting rumours of the day had been false then, 
stories without any foundation in fact, else of course 
the organist would not be sitting there, playing, in 
the rector's church. The service, thus disappointingly 
provided with music, proved flat and monotonous 
beyond words. Only once was the monotony broken. 
It was during the <' Belief," when a stumping was 
heard on the flagging outside the porch. Every 
head was instantly turned towards the door, for 'twas 
the unmistakable wooden step of Edwards, the tailor, 
Dot-and-carry-one, who all day had borne himself 
like a man who could tell a deal if he chose, but who 
didn't choose. A most irritating attitude for a man 
to adopt, and after all he had known nothing, for 
there was nothing to know. With secret pleasure 
the gossips saw him peer in at the church door and 
glance at the organ, saw his face fall, and then heard 
him stump quickly away again. In truth the tailor 
was the most disappointed of any, and as he stumped 
away his disappointment found vent in words. 
"Well," he said, slapping his wooden leg, "you and 
I are stumped. He sitting there, and his impudent 
neck not wrung after all ! " 

Then, a flatter contradiction to the rumours even 
than the presence of the organist at the organ ; as the 
little congregation trooped out of the churchyard 
gates, who should pass but the rector and his wife 
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and daughter, all three comfortably seated in the 
landau, going for an airing together, as someone 
remarked, ^ Quite happy like and in a family way." 
What nonsense some people did talk! The con- 
gregation dispersed, and went home feeling rather 
foolish and exceedingly angry, but with no one on 
whom they could vent their anger, so difficult is it to 
trace the beginnings of a lie. 

The drive was a happy thought of George's. The 
rector and Lady Georgina had really been at a loss 
what line to adopt with regard to Mirabel, after her 
unexpected return. The latter had suggested leaving 
the girl alone to bear the consequences of her folly. 
Faithful, sensible George, ever alive to the interests 
of his master and his master's daughter, privately 
determined otherwise. 'Twas he had first observed 
the note on the rector's study table, and he alone 
witnessed the poor father's distress on reading it 
He also had urged pursuit, which, fortunately for 
Mirabel, a younger spirit had undertaken more 
promptly. And afterwards, quietly closeted with his 
master, he had insisted on this drive. Even Lady 
Georgina saw the advisability of falling in with this 
suggestion of a drive through the village, at the time 
of evensong, when many choice spirits would be 
abroad. So, to still possible rumours, the drive was 
taken, and Mirabel sat in guilty state opposite her 
natural guardians, the observed of all observers, with 
Lady Geoi^ina's stem eye continually upon her, and 
her father's face so living a reproach, she scarce dared 
look his way. But to the villagers it seemed all 
" quite happy like and in a family way " ; so the drive, 
silent though it was from beginning to end, fulfilled 
its object. 
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After the people had disappointedly filed out of 
the church, the organist, for on this last evening he 
was still the organist, remained at the organ. He 
played Mendelssohn's " Duetto," and then for^a long 
time he sat in silence, his back turned to the key- 
board, his eyes fixed upon the altar. He had a half 
hopeless fancy Mirabel might come. Then he played 
again, wild music with a thrill of expectancy in it, 
music from one of Wagner's operas, and afterwards 
again sat facing the altar. It was a lovely summer 
evening. Through the half-opened church door the 
sunshine stole, so peacefully, glowingly radiant, 'twas 
as though one had but to push the door right back 
and step out, to- find one's self in paradise. And 
inside the church, as on that evening when Mirabel 
first came for her organ lesson, 'twas a House Beauti- 
ful ; the aisles suffused in dim mysterious colours, the 
altar gleaming with white flowers beneath a violet 
glory, the pillars aglow with shafts of crimson light. 
But this time, as the organist alternately played and 
gazed, no white angel came and stood in the middle 
of the church. No one came and told him that when 
he had played so beautifully he had been in touch 
with God. He did not feel in touch with God, or 
with anything, human or divine. Conscious though 
he was of the bright sunshine filtering in through the 
door, it brought to him no peaceful suggestion, either 
of a bright world without, or paradise beyond it 
There were gravestones the other side of that door, 
and he wished he were beneath one of them. He felt 
that might be peaceful if things ended there, but life, 
as he had experienced it, meant merely going on, 
along a weary road, not likely to lead to anything 
he could ever care for. He felt at that moment 
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that even if he were transplanted to heaven there 
would be nothing there he could care for. Disap- 
pointment had come to him so often, and the world 
had treated him so unfairly, and with so cruel an 
indifference, a like indifference was b^inning to 
settle upon his soul, paralysing his enei^ies, destroy- 
ing all buoyancy of spirit, killing his interest in 
everything, including himself. 

'' I should like to pass away, to pass away from 
this life entirely," he said to himself, dispiritedly, 
as he sat on the organ stooL "It brings me 
nothing, leads me nowhere, and not a soul would 
care — " 

He realised as he sat there that his courtship of 
Mirabel, and his flight with her, had been, as he had 
said to Teddy, merely an enchanting interlude, a 
dream, from which he had now awakened, which, 
even as he dreamed, he had known he was dreaming* 
He had never really expected it would bring him 
anything, lead him anywhere — nothing ever did. The 
little girl had never really cared for him, he had 
known it all along in his heart. She had liked the 
romance, the excitement, but her real self had never 
been touched by him. He had never touched any 
heart into tenderness, not even his mother's. His 
very mother had deserted him — his beautiful mother. 
Instinctively, at the thought of her, his hand went up 
to his breast, where lay the miniature painting. A 
mother who knew him not, and yet was only a 
quarter of a mile away. He could go to that mother 
now if he liked, and claim her as his own, but of what 
use ? it would bring him nothing, lead him nowhere, 
nothing ever would. The woman who had deserted 
him as a baby would deny him as a man most 
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pcpbably. There was just the chance, but most 
probably she would deny him. 

Then suddenly a curious idea came into his mind. 
He would once more appeal to his mother. In the 
voice of music he_ would again call to her ; he would 
cry to her that he was her son, as he had done Sunday 
after Sunday, ever since his silent recognition of her 
that night in the wood. She had never yet answered 
the call, but this evening he would call with such 
intensity that surely, surely she would come. Her 
thoughts would be led irresistibly to the little son 
she had deserted so long ago, she would feel his voice 
was crying to her ; her feet would be led to him, she 
would come, would come and stand by his side, and 
look at him, and know him. He would call her with 
such a fervour and such a strength of will, it would 
penetrate to the very soul of her ; she was but a very 
little distance away — surely, surely she would come. 

Once more he turned his back on the altar and the 
dim, colour-suffused, empty church, and he played as 
never in his life he had played before, with such 
fervour, with such intensity, that the air around him 
seemed to throb with the passionate emotion of it, 
and the crimson shafts of light athwart the pillars to 
pulsate with the wild desire of it, and the holy place 
rang from end to end with the cry of a soul to a 
soul. 

And then a most strange thing happened. The 
half-opened door was quietly pushed wide open, and 
in^a flood of bright light Lady Georgina came in. 
She looked around her bewildered ly. She had never 
before been in the church at that hour, and the long, 
dim, empty space, with its mysterious shafts and 
clouds of colour, struck her with an unusual sense of 
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awe. The music too affected her most strangely. 
She scarcely knew why she had come. She had 
heard the music welling out through the half-open 
church door as she had passed homewards in the 
carriage, and a restless feeling, almost a feeling of 
expectancy, had possessed her, or was it curiosity ? 
She had felt suddenly she would like to go and see 
what this man was like whose music had always so 
appealed to her, this man who had tried to take 
Mirabel away. It was strange, though she had been 
so many months in the parish, never once yet had 
she seen him, never once looked upon his face. The 
restlessness increased to such an extent, that soon 
after she entered her home it became uncontrollable. 
She could not sit still, she could not remain in the 
house, an odd agitation took hold of her, and set her 
pulses throbbing ; she fancied she felt feverish, and 
determined again to seek the air. To the astonish- 
ment of the rector and Mirabel, she suddenly quitted 
the tea table and went out into the hall. She took 
up her Algerian scarf, which lay on the hall table, 
absently flung it over her shoulders, and passed out 
on to the drive. Standing there, she fancied she 
could still hear the organ. 'Twas scarcely possible, 
but she fancied she felt it vibrating, throbbing towards 
her. The church after all was not so very far away. 
She slowly turned in its direction, insensibly drawn ; 
some irresistible feeling seemed to compel her, her 
feet seemed to drag her along, she hardly intended to 
go to the church, and yet she went, using the private 
way through the fields, oblivious of everything except 
the music which, with, every step she took, throbbed 
more and more loudly towards her. In a flood of 
sunlight she stole in through the door, and found her- 
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self in the church, with the music pealing passionately 
around her ; yet even then she did not know why she 
had come. She drew nearer and nearer to the organ, 
her strange agitation increasing until the beating of 
her heart became a distress, and beads of moisture 
started on her brow. 

Still the music went on. It began to affect her so 
painfully she felt as if she could not bear it much 
longer, and, turning her back on the organ, she put 
her hand on her heart in a futile attempt to restrain 
its violent beats. And as she stood there, upon her 
excited brain there rushed a flood of recollection, and 
in its midst one searing memory of a thing done that 
never could be undone — of a child deserted, left to 
die, never seen, never heard of again. She raised her 
hands to her face and covered her eyes with them 
with the gesture of one who tries to shut out some 
dreadful thing, and as she did so the organist turned 
on his seat and saw her. At a glance he recognised 
her, though, as had ever happened, except that one 
night in the wood, her face was hidden from him. 
He knew the hair, the graceful outlines of the figure, 
the bright-hued scarf. There, in answer to his call, 
stood his beautiful mother. At last she had heard 
his crying, he had reached her heart, she had come. 
A wild feeling of exultation surged over him. He 
had brought her here, and now she should look on 
him and know him for her son. Eagerly, tremblingly, 
he left the organ and hurried to her side. 

" Look at me, * he said wildly. " Oh, look at me, 
and surely you will know me then.'* 

His eyes were ablaze with excitement, his lips 
were parted, his hair shone as he stood before her 
right in the bar of sunlight that streamed through 
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the open door. Never before had he looked so 
handsome, and, though he knew it not, at that 
moment he was the living image of his dead father. 
At his voice Lady Georgina started as though a 
thunderbolt had fallen at her feet, dropped her 
hands and turned and looked at him. Appalled, 
the organist gazed at her. This was not the 
beautiful mother of his dreams, of his miniature. 
This haggard, old-faced woman with the hard lines 
round her mouth and on her brow. It was a 
horrible caricature of her, a ghastly mockery of her, 
done by a devil. She gazed appalled at him. She 
thought she saw one risen from the dead. The ghost 
of one whom she knew to have taken his own life, 
one who could not rest beneath the sod. 

" Bertram ! " she said gaspingly. " Is it Bertram ? " 
Her eyes were nearly starting out of her head with 
terror, her face became ashen and drawn, she agecl 
even as she was looked upon, she was like an old, old 
woman. 

The oi^anist tried to speak and answer her, but so 
shocked was he, his voice came only in a hoarse 
whisper. " Yes, it is Bertram," he answered. And 
then suddenly a horror of this strange woman who 
showed such horror of him came over the poor 
fellow, and he turned and fled from her through the 
open door. 

The rector grew uneasy as the minutes sped by 
and his wife did not return. Through the windows 
he had watched her with surprise take the path 
through the fields which led to the church. It was 
so unlike her to leave the tea table, and wander ofT 
in this way, beyond the grounds, without a word of 
explanation, and he could not conceive why she 
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should at this hour wish to visit the church, she 
who never entered the church on a week day save 
on very special occasions, or perhaps to inspect and 
commend church decorations when particularly 
requested so to do by himself. He did not think 
there could be in her mind any curiosity or intention 
concerning the organist, it was not her way to show 
curiosity even if she felt it ; besides, they had 
arranged to have no dealings of any sort with the 
young man until they had first privately interviewed 
the Bishop, whose prompt and wise acting had so 
far saved the situation. The rector had felt him- 
self unequal to tackling the matter. He shrank 
from approaching either his daughter or the organist 
on the subject of their reprehensible behaviour. 
The shock of discovering it had produced in him, 
not so much anger as dejection, a dejection he felt to 
be excessive and yet had not the spirit to combat. 
But though he shrank from a possible meeting with 
the organist, so much did his wife's unusual action 
disturb him, that at length, after much nervous 
hesitation, he followed her. 

The church door was open. He stole through 
quietly as Lady Georgina had done, and looked 
around him. At first he thought the church was 
empty. No one was to be seen, the verger ap- 
parently tarried without, late in coming to fulfil his 
duties. Silence filled the place, and fast-gathering 
dusk was obliterating colour, and creeping darkly 
along the aisles. To assure himself the church was 
empty, he walked up the length of the middle aisle 
until he neared the altar. Then he suddenly became 
aware the church was not empty, for crouched on 
the altar steps was a woman, and at once he knew it 
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was his wife. She rose as he approached, and faced 
him, and the shock Mirabel's letter had given him 
faded into insignificance before the shock of seeing 
that haggard, distraught fece. 

" Is this a safe place ? " she asked wildly. " Is any 
place safe from people who rise out of their graves ? 
I have seen Bertram ! Oh, let me tell you, let me 
tell you all." 

" Not here," said the rector, with a momentary 
authority, the priest in him prevailing for that 
moment over the man. " Not here. Come with 
me into the vestry. Come with me, Georgina." 
With shaking hands he led her, who was shaking 
from head to foot, into the vestry. 

" I have seen Bertram," she said, bringing him to 
a standstill. '' And yet it was not Bertram. I was 
his wife, you know, and he shot himself because — " 

" Georgina, I ask you not to tell me more." 

"Oh, let mel It has become a horrible barrier 
between you and me. It is on my mind like a 
nightmare. Let me tell you — oh, let me tell you 
all I " 

''Spare me, Georgina. You and I have to live 
together the rest of our lives. Leave me what little 
you can." 

" But I must tell you about the child. I wanted 
to go home, after that dreadful thing happened, and 
dared not, with the child. I left him in the train. 
He was ill. I knew the train would not stop again 
for hours — " 

" Georgina, I pray you say no more." 

" But in the night I hear that train going on mud 
on, and the child crying in it, and I cannot bear it 
any longer. To-day Bertram came to punish mc — 
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oh, was it Bertram ? He looked at me with horror, 
with loathing. It was not Bertram, could not be 
Bertram, and yet if not Bertram, who was it? Oh, 
God, who was it? Am I lost? Oh, let me confess, 
let me tell you all.*' 

"Georgina, for God's sake say nothing more. 
Remember, you are my wife. Nothing can change 
that You and I have to live together. Tell me 
nothing more. Oh, spare yourself — and me." 

The acute distress in his voice recalled her to her- 
self. Terror had nearly overmastered reason, but in 
the poor, erring woman was one saving grace : she 
loved her husband. With an extreme effort she tried 
to pull herself together. 

"But now," she said brokenly, "you will know, 
even if I say nothing more — you will know — and you 
will hate me. Shall I leave you ? I think I had 
better go. What right have I in your home?" 

" My dear, poor Georgina, you are my wife, you 
have every right in my home. Come, my poor girl, 
come where you have a right to be. Come home, 
come home with me." 
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CHAPTER VII 

The next morning it was discovered that the 
organist had left Culverton. He did not keep his 
appointment with the Bishop. He said good-bye 
to no one except his landlady. He left no address 
behind him. AH that Culverton knew was that early 
in the morning he had called up his landlady, and 
paid her, giving her a week's rent in lieu of notice, 
and a few extra shillings with which to settle one 
or two small bills he owed in the village. Then he 
had swallowed a hasty breakfast, sent for a cab, and 
with all his worldly effects, which made no great 
show on the cab, had departed. It was ascertained 
he had taken a ticket for Waterloo, but there know- 
ledge of his movements ended. 

Naturally there was a great deal of talk, and 
little by little it leaked out, as truth sooner or 
later ever does leak out, that Mirabel really did 
elope with him, but had been promptly followed by 
Teddy and the Bishop, and safely restored to her 
relatives. In justice to the tailor, it must be said 
that the truth did not leaik out through him. He 
still bore himself like a man who could tell a good 
deal, but he told nothing. 

"If you want to know the Rectory's private 
affairs," he said, in reply to some inquiring spirits, 
"you'll have to go to the Rectory. I'm not goin' to 
disclose 'em." 
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But inquisitive though these good people were, 
they could not well call at the Rectory to inquire 
how its affairs were progressing, so they did the next 
best thing. They waylaid George when he took 
his walks abroad, and paid him a great deal of 
attention. George gave himself no airs. His position 
as the rector's confidential man, for so he was 
known in Culverton, was too assured to render airs 
necessary, but he proved even more aggravatingly 
reticent than usual. After a time they left him 
alone, tired of toadying a god from whose mouth 
issued neither oracle nor revelation. But notwith- 
standing these two loyal attempts to suppress gossip 
about Mirabel, it grew and spread, until at length 
it reached the circle in which the young girl moved 
under Lady Georgina's chaperonage. 

There were a good many country houses in the 
neighbourhood, the people knew each other well, 
and were sociably inclined, and in the summer there 
were garden-parties, archery meetings, tennis tourna- 
ments, gymkhanas, gay functions of all kinds suited 
to summer and sunshine. 

To these functions Mirabel had always since her 
return from Crockton been invited, and at one of 
them, a garden-party held about a week after the 
organist's disappearance, she first felt the cold breath of 
displeased and disapproving Society. Until this after- 
noon it had not occurred to her that the knowledge of 
her escapade would become general, and that she 
might be coldly looked upon in consequence. She was 
astonished when her hostess gave her a frigid shake 
of the hand and turned away from her without a 
remark of any kind whatsoever. She was still more 
astonished when several ladies with whom she had 
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hitherto felt herself a favourite, pointedly ignored or 
snubbed her. An eminently sociable little person, 
she had been accustomed to have her gay advances 
responded to with friendliness, and this unmistak- 
able snubbing mortified and bewildered her. She 
wandered about unhappily by herself for a little time, 
and longed for Teddy. If she could have had Teddy 
to walk about with and attend to her she would 
have felt herself independent of everybody, she 
would not have troubled her head about rude, 
unkind people. Then she caught sight of two girls 
she knew, and liked exceedingly, walking across the 
lawn with their mother. Her spirits instantly 
revived, and she hastened towards them. The 
mother passed her as though she saw her not. The 
daughters hung back with reddening cheeks and 
deprecating eyes, evidently wishful to speak but 
scarcely daring to. 

" Sybil, Rhoda, come on with me," said the mother, 
and they reluctantly moved on. 

Mirabel stood stock still where they left her, 
feeling as if she had had a slap in the face. She 
did not know that the mother, who had just passed 
on, was already regretting her action, already un- 
comfortably wondering whether care for the moral 
welfare of her daughters justified her in wounding 
a girl who had lost a moUier's love and care. She 
only knew that people were cutting her, and suddenly , 
guessed why. Surely, she thought, her conduct had 
not been so bad as to deserve this? Hot, angry 
tears welled up in her eyes, her cheeks burned, she 
felt the situation to be unbearable, and turned back 
into the shade of a shrubbery, a confused idea of 
walking home in her mind, though home was five or 
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six miles away. There was a short cut through the 
shrubbery leading to the high road, and this the 
g^rl took, her one thought to get away from a party 
where people were so horrid to her. Suddenly she 
heard a voice round a comer, the Bishop's voice. 
She stopped sbort 

" As for your poor wife," she heard him say, " to 
look at her is to believe it all, and to desire not 
to punish but to comfort, in her face is such lack 
of joy, such sad want of peace. And though 
the distress to you, my dear old friend, would be 
great, in my opinion the boy ought to have his 
birthright and the truth ought to be acknowledged. 
Believe me, it is your only possible chance of 
happiness, and hers. This hollow pretence of not 
knowing makes your domestic life a mockery. 
Accept what you have confessed to me you know 
to be a truth, make the truth openly known, pardon 
your wife her errors and regrettable secrecy towards 
yourself, and then, and not till, then, you will both 
find peace in your home. Spencer, rouse yourself, 
meet your difficulties, be a man I " 

Mirabel stood rooted to the spot, listening in 
startled silence whilst the Bishop thus addressed 
her father. She knew she ought not to listen, but 
lacked courage to make her presence known. She 
was astounded to find that her father knew the secret 
she had since her return so carefully guarded. How 
long had he known — and pretended not to know? 
Before she had time to think further, she heard his 
voice brokenly answering, — 

*' You ask too much of me. I cannot, dear Bishop, 
I cannot For every reason let me go on knowing 
nothing." 
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The two men rounded the corner just then, and 
Mirabel came into view, a beautiful but disturbing 
vision, standing amongst the green trees, robed In 
white, with crimson cheeks and eyes glittering with 
tears. The Bishop's keen eyes at once detected the 
distress in her face and the gathering tears. 

"Well, little lady," he said kindly, "has any- 
thing gone wrong P** 

Mirabel hesitated, the conversation she had so 
unexpectedly overheard confused her thoughts* 
"Had anything gone wrong?" Fancy the Bishop 
asking that, when he knew everything was wrong 
and topsy-turvy ; when he not only knew, but had 
not pretended not to know ; when, far from keeping 
silence, he had actually spoken to her father on 
the matter, declared his faith in the organist's story, 
and advised him upon it But she couldn't be 
imagined to know, and, like her father, she would 
pretend she did not She resolotely turned her 
mind away from her fatber^s troubles, which she 
felt to be beyond her, and went back to her own, 

'"Wbeie's Teddy?"" she said tremulously, ""1 
want Teddy."" 

''I'm afraid yoo cannot have Teddy,"" said the 
Bishopu ** He has gone off to London to take up 
his seat in the oflke to wUdi be ha* juAt been 
aitided Would it be pcmible Ua me Ui do 
instead?*" 

" No, I tUnk I bad better go bome,"^ said MiraUl, 
misciabiy. '^ Tbey are all cutting me i^re^ f ^iifin't 
know I bad been so wicked as aU tfiat^ 

'^Cttiamgjcmt^ exdaumed ber father, w(th a t6<4( 
of acute dutras. '^Cutttflg my fittSe fO^Ake/jem 
rfaujgtrrfT? If framca — H JFrawes-^ 
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"Nonsense, nonsense, pure imagination/' in- 
terrupted the Bishop, quickly. ''Come along with 
me, my dear, "and you'll see you are mistaken. 
Good-bye, Spencer, for the present" 

With a rapidity that almost took Mirabel's breath 
away the Bishop marched her away from her father, 
across the lawn, and up to their hostess who was 
surrounded by a little group of ladies. 

" Mrs Mitchell," he said, " I found this little girl 
wandering about by herself in the shrubbery, looking 
very lonely, so I have brought her to you." 

The Bishop's manner was pointed. No man in 
the county was more popular or more highly 
esteemed than he, and very rarely was he gainsaid — 
by ladies never. Mrs Mitchell at once understood 
he had constituted himself Mirabel's champion and 
meant " to see her through," and, like a sensible and 
kind woman, for though she had snubbed Mirabel, 
at heart she was truly kind, she at once tactfully 
responded. The other ladies followed her example, 
and at once began making themselves agreeable, a 
tribute not so much to the office as to the character 
of the man who had showed he wished it to be so. 
Not once again was Mirabel suffered to feel herself 
isolated or neglected, and a little later on Sybil and 
Rhoda came up to her, by permission of their 
repentant mother, showing plainly by their manners 
they sympathised and never had condemned. 

But although the situation had been saved, the 
afternoon was to the girl an extremely uncomfort- 
able one. Her pride had received a severe blow. 
The memory of it rankled. After that day she no 
longer felt happy either at home or abroad. Very 
little had been said to her about her escapade, 
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surprmi^y little. Lady Gcofgina, after tiie first 
day, had kept what to the giil seemed an in- 
compidiensible silence on the sobject Her father, 
after a few words of moomful reproach, had said 
no more. Emily pointedly avoided the matter. 
After that first garden-party there was no more 
cutting. She met with universal politeness. But 
beneath the silence and the politeness she was quite 
aware of universal OHidemnation. Twas writ plain 
in her stepmother's eyes, she heard it in the 
dispirited tones of her father^s voice, she detected 
it lurking in the eyes of all she met Her wayward 
young soul rose in rebellion s^^nst it, and one day 
she burst in upon her father in his study, and 
passionately presented her old petition, that she 
migbt go away, right away. He apathetically 
acquiesced. Without trouble she gained her point 
And yet, so perverse is human nature, it disappointed 
her he should consent so willingly. It seemed a 
little tame and cheerless that she ^ould be suffered 
to depart thus, without a word of regret, without any 
sign of a wish to detain. 

At dinner that evening Mirabel again broached 
the subject; she was curious to hear what Lady 
Georgina would say. To her surprise, Lady 
Georgina raised no difficulties, made no sarcastic 
comments, almost as apathetically as her husband 
she too acquiesced. The girl felt uncomfortably 
that there was something unnatural in the attitude 
of the pair. " It is that horrid secret/' she thought, 
"which we all know and are pretending not to 
know,'' and more and more she longed to get away. 
It was agreed she should go wherever she liked, and 
should remain away indefinitely, until she was weary 
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and cared to return. One stipulation was languidly 
made. A responsible and suitable lady must be 
found to act as chaperon and travelling companion, 
and from that lady Mirabel was not to depart unless 
to join another equally approved by the rector. 
Curiously enough, there was no trouble in finding 
a responsible and suitable person. Two days after 
Mirabel had been given permission to depart she re- 
ceived a letter from Lola Rivers, the girl who had been 
educated by Mrs Ross at the same time as herself. 
They had been great friends, these two girls, had shared 
the same room, shirked the same tasks, evaded the 
same rules, been guilty of the same petty sins, and 
endured the same petty punishments. And now, after 
a somewhat long silence, Lola wrote as follows : — 

"Just fancy, my dear, I'm off to America soon! 
The land of your dreams. I think I am going in the 
Oceanic if we can get berths, and I'm going to stay in 
New York, and thoroughly enjoy myself, and flaunt 
about in some lovely frocks, and very likely get 
engaged to an American. Can't you come along, 
and pick up a Jonathan, whilst I'm busy with Sam ? 
I think it would be an interesting experience, getting 
engaged to an American, but, of course, I should 
marry an Englishman. I shall stop in New York a 
long time, but you need not My aunt. Miss Horner, 
no doubt you have heard of her, the celebrated lady 
traveller, after dropping me in New York, is going to 
trot round and round the globe, and zig-zag up and 
down it, and she has been wishing for an enthusiastic 
companion who would not get homesick or tire of 
travelling, and I have told her of you and your 
longing to skip over horizons, and burst through 
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limitations, and go on and on and on, and she says 
that is the kind of enthusiasm she wants, so can't 
you arrange to come ? " 

This was enough for Mirabel. Before her, dazzling 
her eyes, she already saw the glory of the open road. 
After reading that letter, there was for her neither 
rest by day nor sleep by night until the matter had 
been arranged. There was not much difficulty. 
Miss Horner proved to be well known and of good 
family. Mrs Ross spoke of her as an eminently 
clever, capable and energetic person, with no ties, a 
good income, and a passion for roaming, and strongly 
advised Mirabel should be sent with her for a 
" round," after which she thought it possible the girl 
might settle down. And so all was speedily and 
satisfactorily settled. Mirabel was to be allowed to 
go round the world with Miss Homer. Round the 
world ! the girl could scarcely believe it was true. The 
desire of her heart to be at last accomplished. The 
joy was so sudden, so unexpected, it really did seem 
too good to be true. Still, the fact remained that she 
was in a few days' time to join Miss Horner and Lola 
in London, and, after spending a week with them there, 
was to start with them for a ramble round the globe. 

As the day of her departure drew near, the girl 
went about in a perfect glow of excitement, bidding 
people farewell, regardless now of disapproval, and 
indifferent to condemnation, whether lurking or writ 
plain in people's eyes. She was off to-morrow ! Does 
anybody who is off to-morrow care what anybody 
else thinks to-day? Mirabel did not She said 
good-bye to her acquaintances and friends in the 
most (Ubonnaire and nonchalant manner, just as if she 
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had nothing to reproach herself with and had ever 
been the best girl in the world. In the village, where 
she was very much at home, her spirits absolutely 
ran riot with her. She told the tailor she would 
bring him a gold leg from Philadelphia, and Emily, 
who was very sad and silent, that she was a funny, 
glum, old thing, and shouldn't have a present at all. 
She offered Mr Hoskin, the solemn and dignified 
churchwarden, a dead wasp as a little help towards 
the choir supper he was arranging, and ran away 
without saying good-bye to him when she saw she 
had offended. And she really shocked the senior 
curate by telling him to write every week and address 
all letters " care of the Ojibways." 

On the day of actual departure she was a little 
more subdued. There were no more farewells to be 
said outside the Rectory. Within was a depression 
so marked she could not fail to observe it. Both her 
father and Lady Georgina were curiously silent at 
the breakfast table. The young girl, with her mind 
full of the glories of the new world she was about to 
visit, felt quite provoked by their dulness. She 
thought now she really was going, and for so long, 
her father might rouse himself into sympathy with 
her pleasure, and Lady Georgina pretend, even if she 
did not feel, a little interest. And not a word of 
regret at losing her from anyone in the Rectory. It 
was quite funny, she didn't quite like it. She was 
half inclined not to go and say good-bye to her 
stepmother when the time for starting drew near, but 
a little feeling of shame compelled her. She went 
up to Lady Georgina's little morning-room upstairs, 
knocked and entered. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

" I HAVE come to say good-bye," she said awkwardly. 

Lady Georgina was seated by the window, and for 
a moment did not turn her head or respond. Then 
suddenly she rose and came up to the girl. 

'' I was waiting for you/' she said. " I wanted to see 
you alone, to ask your pardon." 

Mirabel stared at her, too amazed to speak. The 
cold, hard composure, usually characteristic of her 
stepmother, was gone, before her she saw an 
agitated woman. '' My pardon I " she stammered. 
"For what?" 

"For my cruelty to you as a child. I couldn't 
help it Long ago I did a cruel, irreparable thing, 
and ever since I have felt myself to be cruel, I have 
known myself to be hopelessly cruel. Cruelty has 
become branded into my nature, it possesses me, it is 
in my face ; you see it there, I see it there, every day 
of my life." 

" Oh, no ! oh, no ! " cried Mirabel, shocked beyond 
measure to see this proud woman standing before 
her, so unexpectedly humiliating herself. 

" You are going from your home," went on Lady 
Georgina, still in the same intense, agitated manner, 
> " but it is I, not you, who should go. I, the inter- 
loper, the impostor, I, who if I had not kept shameful 
silence, would not be here at all. I, who have virtu- 
ally driven you away." 
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"But I don't mind going," said Mirabel, impetu- 
ously. *' I am only too glad to go, and I think you 
will be much happier when I am gone. I came 
between father and you, now there will be nothing 
between you." 

"Nothing!" cried Lady Georgina, wildly. "Oh, 
Heaven, nothing ! There is a thing that can never 
be altered, never be undone — not in all eternity. I 
have come here, I have kept silence, I have driven 
you out — to gain nothing." 

"But you have not driven me out," protested 
Mirabel, anxious to soothe, but so confused by this 
sudden revelation of Lady Georgina's long-suppressed 
emotions she scarcely knew what she was saying. 
" I go of my own accord now, and I went of my 
own accord when I ran away with — " 

She stopped with a sudden flush, afraid to proceed. 
There was a breathless pause, and she was appalled 
by a look which came into her stepmother's eyes. 
A look of awful expectancy. The eyes seemed to 
swoop upon her face and fasten there, 'twas as though 
the soul of the woman were in them, listening hungrily 
for the next word. 

"With — " Lady Georgina repeated almost in a 
whisper. " Yes, Mirabel, with — Oh, for God's sake ! 
tell me, who was it — with whom ? " 

" The organist," said Mirabel, falteringly. " Basil 
Freeland." 

She felt she was not answering truly, that she was 
deceiving the listening soul revealed in those ex- 
pectant eyes, that she was wrecking some wild 
unexpressed hope, and yet she could not bring 
herself to say, "Your son, the baby you deserted 
long ago, grown into a man." There was a tragic 
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dignity about Lady Geoi^na as she stood there, in 
her sweeping morning-gown, accusing herself, which 
made the young girl feel it impossible to betray 
that she knew her guiltiness. 

The strange look of expectancy in Lady Georgina's 
eyes died out "I am going out of my mind, I 
think," she said distractedly; ''such odd fancies 
overwhelm me, such wild hopes come to me now and 
then. But when the music stopped I thought I 
heard him come down to me from the oi^an, and if 
it were not a ghost, who was it, what was it ? " Then 
with an effort she pulled herself together. Her face 
was white as a sheet, but she was herself once more. 

" And this man," she said quietly, *' this organist, has 
disappeared. Do you know where he has gone?" 

" No, I really do not," answered Mirabel, glad to 
be able to speak the absolute truth. 

And thus the strange scene ended. Lady 
Georgina asked nothing more. With outward calm 
the two said good-bye to each other and parted. 
Twas like the unnatural hush that immediately 
follows a clap of thunder. The girl went out and 
quietly shut the door, knowing she was shutting it 
upon a miserable woman. For a moment, as she 
stood in the passage with her hand still upon the 
door handle, she hesitated. She had not kissed her 
stepmother at parting, she had not kissed her for a 
long time, it had been made plain to her that her kisses 
were not desired, but she now felt an acute regret 
that she had not done so before shutting the door. 
She was going away for a very long time, her step- 
mother could never hurt her more. There could 
never again be in her heart any fear of the unhappy 
woman in the room behind her, pity had banished 
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dislike for ever. She wished she had kissed her. 
She half turned the handle to go back, so strongly 
her heart urged it, but the shyness which so often 
prevents the young from acting upon their loving 
and generous impulses, prevented her. She went 
away, but with a remorseful aching at her heart 

In the hall she found her father ready and 
waiting to accompany her to the station. 

"Have you said good-bye to her?" he asked. 

Mirabel remembered he had asked the same 
question, just so, eight years ago. The memory of 
that long ago parting came vividly before her, as she 
answered with an embarrassed " Yes." How acute 
her father's grief had been then at saying good-bye. 
He had clasped her to his breast in a fever of un- 
happiness and farewell. ''My daughter, my little 
daughter," he had cried. " Oh, I am losing my little 
daughter." But this time he showed no signs of 
distress at parting with her. He took it quite 
quietly, seemed not much to care, was quite dull and 
apathetic about it It hurt the girl he should show 
such utter want of feeling. She would have liked 
just a little appearance of regret 

" The carriage waits," said George, just as he had 
done eight years ago. Would it be another eight 
years before she again returned ? Mirabel wondered, 
and if so would George be still standing there, just 
the same ever- familiar ever-attendant faithful old 
friend ? 

'* Good-bye, George," she said, putting out her hand 
to him in an impulse of unusual affection. " Mind 
you are here when I come back, however long I may 
be." She tried to speak gaily, but was conscious of 
feeling very flat. 
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George's pink face suddenly got a little pinker. 
For a moment his mouth worked and his eyes looked 
suffused. His automatic-looking face actually showed 
signs of emotion. 

" I may be here, I may not," he said. '* We don't 
want to prevent the young ones from going away to 
enjoy themselves, but they can't expect to come 
back time after time and always find the old ones 
here. Good-bye, Miss Mirabel. I hope foreign parts 
will be more satisfactory to you than the home 
corner has been." 

The girl felt quite chilled and depressed as she got 
into the brougham with her father and drove off. 
She could not understand why she should feel so 
low at going when she was really so delighted to go. 
Both she and her father were very silent during the 
short drive. They had not long to wait at the 
station, the train came in with unwonted punctuality 
very shortly after their arrival. A corner seat in a 
first-class carriage was found for Mirabel, and then 
her father went and bought her some illustrated 
papers and a book. 

" These will amuse you on your way up to town," 
he said, without looking at her. "Remember to 
change at Mainham Junction. You will be with 
your friends by tea titne. I don't think Til wait 
Dear me, the train is off already. Good-bye, my dear 
child, good-bye. Write from Queenstown." 

He put out his hand, but so unexpectedly soon 
had the train moved off, there was not even time for 
Mirabel to grasp it in farewell. He stood for a 
moment waving his hand, still without looking at 
her, as the train moved off. His face in the bright 
sunshine looked unusually worn and old, and Mirabel, 
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as she waved her hand to him in response, noticed it 
with a pang. As he turned and walked away, she 
noticed too that his feet dragged, and that he walked 
like an old man. It had been a strange, disappointing 
good-bye, no good-bye at all. The girl felt more 
chilled and depressed than ever. 

Suddenly the train pulled up again. It had only 
moved on so as to enable some extra luggage to be 
put into a back van. Then she discovered she had 
left her parasol in the carriage. There would be 
time just to run and get it, and say a word or two 
more to her father. She got out and rushed down 
the platform, and out through the station yard gate 
just in time to stop the coachman from driving off. 

" I have come back just for a moment, father," she 
said, dashing up and opening the brougham door. 
Then she stopped in utmost consternation, for the 
face her father turned to her was drawn and con- 
vulsed with weeping. 

At sight of her he put up his hand with a shamed 
apologetic gesture, and turned his face away. The 
gesture, quite as much as the tears, cut Mirabel to the 
heart. Lady Georgina's revelation of unexpected 
emotion had shocked her, but this was worse, far 
worse. 

"Oh, father!" she cried in keenest distress. "I 
didn't know, I didn't know — shall I stay?" 

"No," said her father in a choked voice. "Go, 
please, go, Mirabel. You will miss your train. Go, I 
ask you to go." 

"But at least kiss me, father. Oh, I didn't know — 
I didn't know." 

Her father blindly turned his face towards her. 
She kissed him, and felt her face wet with his tears 
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after he had drawn his away. Then, obedient to the 
hands which trembh'ngly but determinedly pushed her 
away, she left him and went back to the train. 

It started, and soon she was whirling away, but for 
fully a moment through the window she could see 
her father's carriage going home, a black blot on a 
white road, surrounded by a cloud of dust, getting 
smaller and smaller as it whirled away from her, and 
she from it Then it passed out of her sight A 
sense of desolation and grief came suddenly over 
her, a lump rose in her throat, something seemed to 
clutch at her heart, and suddenly she burst into 
a passion of tears. She could not control herseli^ 
though she was amazed at herself for feeling such 
misery just when she was about to attain the desire 
of her heart Just when the glory of the open road 
was coming. But the hands that were clutching at 
her heart were hands no heart can evade. They 
were the hands of the inexorable past, the past which 
will not let us ignore its claims, but marches ever 
with us, determining our futures and compelling our 
souls. 
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CHAPTER IX 

In a comfortable sitting-room on the first floor of 
the Berkeley Hotel, Miss Horner, Lola Rivers and 
Mirabel sat dining. It was their last dinner before 
leaving England, and two of the party were 
thoroughly enjoying it. Mirabel alone failed to do 
justice to the very excellent menu. Her lack of 
appetite gave marked dissatisfaction. 

" I am disappointed in you," said Miss Horner, in 
the bass voice peculiar to her. " What are we to do, 
Lola, with a girl who refuses Chartreuse de pluviers 
doris^ and takes the most delicious Jambon de 
Cumberland only to leave it on her plate ? " She was 
a thin, wiry little person, with a face curiously like a 
bird's, and her voice, which would have been suitable 
to a big man, came as a perpetual surprise to 
Mirabel. 

Lola looked at her late schoolfellow. She was a 
big, fair girl, with a handsome, jolly-looking face and 
a most refreshingly healthy complexion. " If there 
is one thing I hate more than another," she said 
energetically, " it is half-heartedness. You have been 
longing to go on the unlimited rampage for ages, 
Mirabel, and yet now you have the chance you go 
about looking like a forlorn kitten who has gone 
astray. You'll just have to stop your mewing, miss, 
and lap up all your milk, or else you sha'n't join our 
pleasure party and go on our ship." 
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" She says her conscience is worrying her," observed 
Miss Horner, casually. "What delightful pdtisserie; 
try it, Lola." 

"But because her conscience worries her is no 
reason why it should worry us," said Lola. " People's 
consciences are only meant for their own private 
torment. These meringues are delicious ; try one, 
Mirabel. I don't really see that you have much to 
reproach yourself with — you might conscientiously 
enjoy one meringue. Two perhaps might be callous. 
How do you like my new frock ? You have neither 
of you commented on it." 

Mirabel refused the meringue^ but hastened to 
admire the frock by way of making up for not eating 
the dinner. On arriving at the Berkeley she had 
coniided the story of her troubles and naughtinesses 
and subsequent regrets to Lola, only to iind that that 
young lady thought very lightly of it all. Already 
she was learning the lesson we all have to learn when 
we flutter out of the parent nest into the world. She 
was learning that one's private sorrows and home 
troubles are of very little importance to other people, 
and that she who wishes to have her society appreci- 
ated must keep them in the background and never 
suffer herself to be low spirited or dull. The sad and 
unexpectedly emotional scenes she had gone through 
when leaving her home had affected the girl very 
painfully, but when she found her low spirits disap- 
pointed her companions she really did her best to 
forget them and be cheerful. But shopping all day 
and theatres every evening had proved both hot and 
tiring, she could not help looking and feeling languid, 
and the charms oi pdtisserie and meringues did not 
appeal. Perceiving she was really a little overdone, 
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Miss Horner presently insisted on her taking some 
champagne, and by degrees the girl's spirits revived 
sufficiently to allow her to be interested in frocks, and 
a conversation on clothes ensued which all three 
found interesting. 

" I don't feel as if I had bought half enough things," 
remarked Mirabel. *' I am sure I am very short of 
dresses." 

"My dear," said Miss Horner, "I intend you to 
leave the greater part of your wardrobe in New York. 
Those white frocks of yours would be mere super- 
fluities. To enjoy travelling, one's luggage should be 
reduced to a minimum." 

Mirabel felt a little staggered. She was a dainty 
little maiden and very particular about the freshness 
of her attire, which in the summer she liked to be 
white. 

"Were it not for appearances,'' went on Miss 
Horner, " I should travel in trousers, cut them down 
into knickerbockers when they got shabby, use the 
ends for patching, and so make them last me round 
the globe." 

Both girls laughed. Girls always thought Miss 
Homer witty because she said so many things they 
never dared to say themselves and looked so funny 
saying them. Her bass voice, issuing as it did from 
so spare a body, was in itself provocative of laughter. 
And though very free of speech, and very quaint in 
appearance, she always looked a lady, and would per- 
haps have managed to do so even in patched knicker- 
bockers. 

" How long do you take going round the globe ? " 
asked Mirabel, with keen personal interest 

" Depends," said Miss Horner. " Last time I was 
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delayed nearly a year in Samoa Got a touch of 
sunstroke crossing the line, should have died. on 
board if the captain had not very sensibly turned the 
hose on me for some hours. You can read the 
account of it in my book, A Trot Round the Globe. 
The King of Samoa was sweetly kind to me when I 
was in hospital there. Sent me bananas and kava 
every day and often visited my bedside." 

" Really," said Mirabel, much impressed, but hoping 
privately her companion would not get ill again when 
crossing the line. She did not want to spend a year 
in Samoa; she was not sure it was not a cannibal 
country, and did not quite fancy the idea of native 
kings coming to visit her bedside. 

"Then again I spent a long time on the Inland 
Sea, Japan," proceeded Miss Homer. " Two hundred 
and forty miles long. I spent four months on it, 
going to and fro, point to point, and back again. So 
lovely I could not tear myself away from it. I pro- 
pose taking you there." 

" I don't think I should like going up and down the 
same place for four whole montfis," said Mirabel, feel- 
ing rather dismayed. " It is a long time. We should 
never get round the world." 

" But we shall be in no hurry," said Miss Homer, 
calmly. "I understood I should find you fearfully 
keen about travelling and ready for anything." 

" Oh, yes, so I am," said Mirabel, hastily ; " but I 
should like always to be going on." 

"We'll get on, don't be afraid of that, my dear. 
But we'll do things thoroughly ; we won't scamp any- 
thing. There are parts of China I have not yet done 
properly, and subject to your wishes want to explore 
exhaustively, also Tartary and Thibet — but why do 
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you look so constantly at the clock ? Have you any 
appointment ? " 

Mirabel blushed. " Not exactly," she said shyly ; 
*' but Teddy Ross is in town and I wrote and told 
him we were leaving Euston at twelve to-morrow and 
asked him to come round and see me at nine this 
evening. I thought — perhaps — he might just like to 
say good-bye." 

"Oh, by-the-bye!" exclainied Lola, jumping up, 
"there's a letter for you <?n*the side table. It came 
when you were upstairs dressing, and I believe it is 
from Teddy." 

She tossed the letter across to Mirabel, who opened 
it eagerly. As she read, her colour rose still higher, 
and when she had finished she put it down without a 
word. 

" Well ? " said Lola, watching her intently, " is he 
coming?" 

" No," said Mirabel, shortly. 

"You surprise me! What reason does he give? 
But perhaps it is private ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! " said Mirabel, tossing the letter back 
to her. •* Neither private nor interesting. Read it if 
you like." 

Lola took it and read : — 

"Dear Mirabel, — It was very kind of you to 
think I might like saying good-bye to you. I dare- 
say it is a great pleasure to some people, saying 
good-bye, but I am not built that way, so please 
excuse me from turning up to-night. I suppose you 
know I am a man of business now. I am articled 
to those highly-respected and well-known London 
lawyers, Messrs Green, Ferret, & Seal. I've a very 
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good time in the office with them. Green's dead, 
and so's Ferret Seal is a delightfully easy-going 
beggar, with a wife in the suburbs, not too near. He 
takes me out to luncheon, and stands me champagne, 
and girls come in to tea — supposed to be lady clients 
— lots of fun going on. I am enjoying myself 
hugely, and hope you are doing the same, with Miss 
Horner. — Yours as before, if ever you come back 
again, Teddy." 

Lola give a little grin as she finished reading. 
"Thafs a snub for you," she said, looking mis- 
chievously at Mirabel. 

" Not at all," said Mirabel ; " I'm quite glad he's 
not coming. I have been bored quite often enough 
with him in the country. I really don't want him in 
town." 

"You show a very proper spirit," said Lola, still 
laughing ; " and so does he. But if you don't lap up 
all your milk to-morrow and the day after, I shall 
know what to think." 

Mirabel instantly resolved that, metaphorically 
speaking, no milk should be left in her saucer if she 
could possibly avoid it. 

Miss Horner, whose perceptions were keen, partly 
divined the situation. "Very few men are worth 
' How d'ye you,' " she said " I never met one worth 
a regretful farewell. At no time are men conducive 
to enjoyment I am glad to say they do not trouble 
me much now, but there was a time when they pro- 
posed, and the contempt they inspired me with then 
will last me for the rest of my life. Now, girls, I 
recommend your beds to you. Keep early hours, 
and cultivate indifference to the other sex, that's the 
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way to preserve youth and good spirits. Our last 
night in England. Funny to think we shall not be 
back again for years, isn't it, Mirabel ? " 

.*'Yes," said Mirabel, faintly. "Very funny." 
Then she took Miss Horner's advice and went to bed. 

At twelve o'clock the next day, Wednesday, they 
left Euston by the special corridor steamer train for 
Riverside, at Liverpool. Mirabel, who was still 
looking pale and languid, was very restless at the 
station. She would not get into the train until the 
very last second, and kept anxiously gazing around 
the platform as though looking out for someone. 
Lola discreetly said nothing, but she felt privately 
certain the girl was looking out for Teddy, and 
hoping that at the last moment he " might like to say 
good-bye." She was right in her conjectures. But 
Teddy evidently did not " like," for though he had 
been told the hour of their departure he did not turn 
up. 

About four o'clock they reached Liverpool, and 
immediately boarded the Oceanic^ which was lying 
alongside the landing-stage. Here, again, Mirabel 
was very restless. A great feeling of loneliness and 
depression seized her when she found herself upon 
the ship, though she was surrounded by people ; and 
Lola, her familiar old schoolfellow, was brightly 
bustling about close to her, and Miss Homer con- 
tinually rushing up with remarks of a pleasant and 
anticipatory nature. Most of the people had friends 
who had boarded the ship with them in order to say 
a last good-bye. Mirabel longed for someone to 
say good-bye to her. She had a forlorn hope that 
perhaps someone might turn up — might relent at the 
last moment and rush on board after her just to bid 
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her farewdL She foand it difficult to believe that 
Teddy, who had always loved her so dearly, could 
really let her go away for years without a word, 
especially when she had written and virtually asked 
him to come and say good-bye. There was almost a 
haggard look on her little face when five o'clock 
came, starting time, and yet no glimpse of the dark, 
familiar face she so much longed to see. The friends 
were all saying good-bye and departing, the warning 
bell was clanging loudly, many of the people were 
crying. 

" The ship's crowded," said Miss Homer, rushing 
up excitedly. " Every berth's taken. Say good-bye 
to old England, my dear. We are off; it will be 
many a long day before you see your native land 
again." 

Slowly the ship moved away. Mirabel took her 
eyes off the receding stage, 'twas useless to look out 
for anyone now, she was beyond reach of farewells. 
She looked dejectedly around her. A man by her 
side was crying as if his heart would break. She had 
noticed that the woman who had said good-bye to 
him and gone ashore had also been crying bitterly. 
They looked too old to be lovers, more like husband 
and wife whom some sad necessity was parting. 
The sight of the man's grief was too much for 
Mirabel at that moment She staggered to the 
vessel's side and leaned over the rail, and began to 
cry bitterly herself In vain did she try to restrain 
her tears ; in vain did she tell herself that at last she 
had got what she had been longing for ever since she 
was a child. The ship was bearing her away, further 
and further away each moment, from all the petty 
restraints and annoyances of home. She was already 
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beyond reach, beyond call, already ^^ loos' d of limits^' as 
untrammelled as 'twas possible for a girl to be. She 
had not allowed the hold of those who spread their 
reached hands to her, she was her own master, she 
was free. The world was before her, the long brown 
path, going on and on, leading wherever she chose ; 
now she could inhale great draughts of space, the 
east and the west were hers, and the north and the 
south were hers ; here was realisation, at last she was 
on the '^open ready 

On the open road but miserable. Teddy's words 
came back to her mind — "To really enjoy your 
open road one ought to start from an empty home 
and carry an empty heart along with one." He 
had been right. Her feet were at last upon the 
open road, but her heart was passionately full, and 
she could not enjoy it. She had not known she 
should feel like this. She had not imagined there 
would be these unseen influences about her. She 
had not realised the meaning of the words she 
had so often read — " To take your lovers on the 
road with you, for all that you leave them behind 
you,'' 

But now though she was speeding along towards 
the blue expanse of the ocean, her father. Lady 
Georgina, Teddy, her home and its many tender 
memories all kept her ghostly company. To her 
dismay she found she had not shaken off the 
hold of those who had spread their reached hands 
to her. She could not tear her heart or her 
thoughts away from them. They accompanied her, 
an environment from which she could not get 
away. 

For a long time she leaned over the rail crying and 
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feeling very unhappy. Her travelling companions 
could do nothing with her, and at last in despair left 
her alone. Then by degrees, as the vessel steamed on 
and reached the open sea, the girl became conscious 
of growing physical discomfort. A fresh wind got 
up, a sense of undulation beneath her feet began to 
increase; gradually her mental troubles faded into 
absolute insignificance, so overwhelming became the 
sense of undulation, so intense became her discom- 
fort She began to look round for her companions, 
longing to be taken to some place where she could 
lie down and be less conscious of the horrible, pulsat- 
ing, sickening motion of the great ship. After a 
space of time which seemed an eternity Miss Horner 
appeared. 

" I've been very busy settling myself in my cabin," 
she said blithely. " Is it not delightful up here ? Just 
look at the white crests of the rolling waves — bat — 
good gracious, my dear, you do look ill ! When 
people get that colour their only chance is to take 
Pope Roach and go below." 

She was taken below and Pope Roach was duly 
administered, but it did not save her. For two in- 
terminable days and nights she lay in her berth and 
hoped the ship would founder — anything, no matter 
how calamitous, so long as it would end conscious- 
ness. Miss Horner and Lola were exceedingly kind 
to her, but their kindness had its limits. They 
absolutely refused to put her through the port-hole 
and let her drop into the sea, which for forty-eight 
hours was the one favour she asked at their hands. 
When they reached Queenstown she was so prostrate 
she could not lift her head off the pillow. ShQ asked 
for letters with a momentary gleam of interest^ hut 
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when she found there were none relapsed into 
misery and took no further notice of the Emerald 
Isle. 

Fortunately, however, both for herself and her 
travelling companions, her attack, though violent, was 
not very lasting. On the third day the wind 
dropped, the sea became less rough, and she left off 
asking to be put through the port-hole and began to 
appreciate biscuits and champagne. 

" Bravo ! " said Lola, looking down at her cheer- 
fully, "you've made quite a little meal, and there's 
actually a tinge of pink in your cheeks again. We 
must get you on deck presently. The sea is like 
glass to-day. Aunt Julia says she has never seen 
the Atlantic roll about so little in her life, thinks it 
must be a pause before a storm." 

" Oh, I hope not ! " exclaimed Mirabel, appre- 
hensively. " The breeze we started with was enough 
for one voyage. Oh, dear, how can people ever 
become sailors or keep yachts I " 

"Why, it is simply delightful being on board," 
said Lola, looking aggravatingly well and jolly. 
" Except when I have had to witness your poor little 
agonies I have been thoroughly enjoying myself. 
Now you are well enough to take an interest in 
things, I want to tell you there's a most fascinating 
young man on board. His place at table is by mine. 
He is so handsome, and plays and sings divinely. 
I am quite in love with him, and he has fallen madly 
in love with me." 

" Already ! " exclaimed Mirabel. 

" Well, you see we watched the stars last night for 
two hours, both our heads under the same shawl, and 
when things are like that you seem to get on very 
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quiddy. I should say, too, that he was a bit of a 
weak hat with girlsL" 

** But do you like weak hats ? ** 

"I think,** said Lola, meditatively, ''that I do. 
You've got to lick them into shape, but I'd rather 
lick my husband into shape than that he should lick 
me. Now you are different Your husband will 
have to lick you into shape. A strong man wholl 
stand no nonsense is what you want But what 
Bertram wants is a strong woman who'll knock the 
nonsense out of him« There's a good deal of non- 
sense about him, but he'd be very sweet, I think, if 
managed properly." 

** And you already call him Bertram ? " 

" Well, you see," said Lola, with just the suspicion 
of a blush, '' we've been reading poetry togetbeV for 
a long time this morning under the same umbrella, 
and when things are like that — " 

Mirabel interrupted her with a laugh, the first 
time she had laughed since leaving her home. " Tell 
me something about him. Where does he come 
from?" she asked interestedly. 

The next moment Miss Homer rushed in. She 
never came in like other people, but always rushed, 
and she never stayed long or suffered anyone else to 
talk, but plunged at once in medias res and then 
dashed out again. But she made up for the shortness 
of her visits by the frequency of them. 

"We are going at over twenty-two knots per 
hour," she said, fixing her bright, bird-like eyes on 
Mirabel, ''but you can scarcely feel any motion at 
all. I advise you to get up, my dear, and come on 
deck. Lovely sunshine, sea blue and sparkling, 
you'll think it Paradise itfter Purgatory. You will 
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enjoy yourself now you have, so to speak, made your 
bow to the Atlantic. I hope you won't be so bad on 
the Pacific." 

"Oh, dear!" groaned Mirabel, "am I to make my 
bow to the Pacific too ? " 

" My dear child, how do you suppose we are going 
to get round the world if we don't take the oceans as 
they come ? It is seven days on the sea from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, and then another week or so 
on to Samoa. I want to visit Samoa again if you 
don't mind. And then there's the long voyage to 
New Zealand — ^that's really a trying time, boisterous 
trade winds and currents, very nasty rolling about 
you get Shall I ever forget how the vessel lurched 
when — " 

" Don't frighten her," said Lola, noticing Mirabel 
was looking longingly at the port-hole. "She has 
recovered the use of her limbs now, and she is so very 
small she might get through. Then we should hear 
a splash in the Atlantic and the Pacific would be 
cheated of its prey. I vote we get her up and take 
her on deck, where she will see how pleasant and 
calm a thing a sea can really be. Rise, my merry 
maid, and come and be gay with me." 

Mirabel rose, inspirited by the festive command, 
and with Lola's help managed to make an imperfect, 
but refreshing, toilet. Then they helped her up on deck. 
She felt strangely weak and tottery, but once in- 
stalled in a comfortable deck-chair, with a light rug 
tucked snugly round her feet and a soft cushion 
beneath her head, and Lola and Miss Horner either 
side of her, their faces beaming with unselfish 
pleasure at her recovery and reappearance, every 
feeling gave way to one of pure physical delight. 
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The air, after the close confinement to her cabin, 
was like wine, refreshing, exhilarating beyond words. 
The sea was blue as a sapphire, and scintillated with 
myriads of points of light. Twas like a living, laugh- 
ing, sparkling thing, the very immensity of it gave 
a sense of boundless, expanding joy. For a few 
moments the girl lay back and forgot everything 
that had distressed her, was conscious of nothing 
save physical well-being and beautiful delight She 
drank in the pure joy of nature, and felt as if her 
burdensome body had vanished and she were a mere 
disintegrated part of a delicious, boundless, endless 
whole. She shut her eyes. Miss Horner had been 
quite right This was Paradise after Purgatory. She 
opened them again. Oh, the beauty of that joyous, 
sparkling ocean, the freshness of that gentle breeze 
passing so revivingly over her face and hands and 
lifting the curls on her brow. The very motion of 
the ship had become a pleasure, a gently-pulsating 
motion that seemed to rock her as though she were 
a child again in her cradle ; it was heavenly speed- 
ing thus, dreamily speeding through the blue. She 
fell asleep and slept for an hour, a deep, recuperative 
sleep. Just before she awoke a' dream came to her, 
a dream she felt, even as she dreamed it, to be 
strangely familiar and associated somehow with her 
faraway childhood. 

In her dream she was passing away from her home, 
passing through the pine plantation. Then suddenly 
her feet were upon a long brown path that stretched 
endlessly on. 

On either side of this path spread a blue, sparkling, 
laughing sea, a delicious wind lifted the curls off her 
forehead, soft, musical laughter was in her ears, happy 
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people were around her. She was wandering on with 
them, quite free, divinely happy, with but one wish — 
to wander on thus for ever. Then gradually she 
became aware that in the midst of the laughter there 
was a dreadful sound, the sound of people crying. In 
an instant she recognised it to be her father crying 
because his little girl had wandered away and her 
stepmother crying with a worse grief. 

With a start she looked round for them and 
awoke. On either side of her was still the blue, 
sparkling, laughing sea, but the long brown path had 
vanished, and instead was the great ship, speeding 
on, speeding on inexorably through the blue. 

" Oh, stop, I must go back," she cried, still half- 
confused with sleep and her dream. 

There was a merry laugh and Lola came and stood 
before her, bright and bonnie, with someone in her 
train. 

"Awake but still dreaming, are you?" she said. 
" I have just brought up my friend to see you, think- 
ing you were asleep. You looked so pretty asleep. 
This is Bertram Foster. Bertram, attend to shop, 
forward, please, sir. This is the customer. This is 
the home-sick, sea-sick little travelling companion we 
have been attending. Her name is Mirabel." 

At sight of Lola's Bertram, Mirabel started to her 
feet astounded. Before her stood Chibiabos, the 
musician, the organist. Lady Georgina's son. 

" And you," she said with instant and most strange 
conviction, " must go back too." 

** Still dreaming ? " said Lola, in surprise. 

" No," said Mirabel, looking at them both with a 
look neither could quite fathom. '*I have been 
dreaming a long time, but now I am awake." 
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CHAPTER X 

" Your body may be awake," said Lola, looking at 
her wonderingly, "but your mind is evidently 
wandering in Sleepy Hollow or you would not call 
on a ship to stop in mid-ocean and tell a young man 
you have never seen before to go back." 

" But this is not a young man I have never seen 
before," said Mirabel, springing to her feet She was 
fully awake now, and though still a little tottery felt 
wonderfully alert and clear in her mind. " This is 
the Chibiabos I told you of — ^the organist — Basil 
Freeland, Lady Georgina's son." 

"Excuse me," said the organist, speaking as un- 
hesitatingly as she had done, " I am no longer Basil 
Freeland. I have for ever left the country in which 
I bore a false name and occupied a false position, 
.and in the new country I mean to bear my true 
name, Bertram Foster, and be my real self — a man 
who is not ashamed of his birth and who can hold 
up his head among gentlepeople, but who prefers 
working for his daily bread to being beholden to 
people to whom he is an incubus and a horror." 

Mirabel looked at him and opened her mouth to 
speak, but Lola interrupted her — Lola, with crimson 
face and flashing eyes. 

"Then this" — she said, indicating with her hand 
the late organist, henceforward Bertram Foster — 
"this man who pretended to be so open with me^\& 
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the man who a few weeks ago protested he loved 
you and persuaded you to run away with him ? " 

The young fellow started and looked with alarmed 
eyes first at Lola and then at Mirabel. He had for- 
gotten he had ever posed as Mirabel's lover. 

" This," said Mirabel, quietly, " is my brother." 

" I don't think much of that sort of brotherhood," 
said Lola, indignantly, '' and I decline to accept as a — 
as a friend anyone so fickle and so given to brotherly 
love as your Chibiabos. Good-bye, Mr Bertram, or 
Mr Basil, or whoever you may be. I don't share 
myself with — ^sisters ! " She flung out the last word 
and walked tempestuously away, the very swish of 
her petticoats suggesting angry commotion. 

Bertram looked after her in deep dismay. " I told 
her I was almost penniless," he said despairingly; 
*' I told her I was unacknowledged by my relations ; 
I told her I was going out to America because I 
wanted to start afresh and make my living there, and 
that I was no match for a beautiful, rich girl like her- 
self; and all I said only seemed to make her cling 
the closer. But now, just because I didn't mention 
anything about you, she says good-bye and declines 

— declines — d n it all, is a man bound to tell a 

girl everything ? " As he spoke he dropped his arms 
to his side and looked helplessly into Mirabel's eyes. 

The look touched her. She had never felt him to 
be so genuine, so purely unaffected and human as 
now when he despairingly dropped his arms, looked 
helplessly at her, and quite forgetting his manners, 

said " D n." Perhaps it was partly because at that 

moment he reminded her of Teddy, who occasionally, 
when he was very much disturbed, also forgot himself 
in the same manner. At anyrate at that moment, in 
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spite of the incorrect expression, he seemed to her 
more true and lovable than when he had made 
gallant speeches and courtly bows, and without any 
difficulty she at once took upon herself the r6U of 
sister. 

" Now, Bertram," she said, " tell me the truth — did 
you ever truly love me ? " 

For a minute the two young people gazed full at 
each other. 

" No," answered the young man. " I know now I 
did not Neither did you love me." 

"Neither did I. We were playing — playing at 
being in love." 

" Yes, we were playing." 

" Are you playing now with her ? " 

" No, Mirabel, I am not I truly love her. I have 
nothing to offer her, my poverty may prove an 
insuperable obstacle, but I long to win her, I crave 
for her love. I am so tired of loneliness and I feel so 
drawn to her; I cannot explain to you how she 
attracts me. I want to be with her always, for ever. 
When I am with her all the cobwebs seem to fly from 
my brain as though a fresh breeze were sweeping 
over me. She makes me feel myself more a man, 
more capable of fighting the world, capable even ot 
making her a home. I am sure that for me she is the 
right woman. Anyway, she is the one I want Oh, 
Mirabel, you said once you would be my friend — 
is there any way in which you can help me with 
her?" 

" If I help you with her," said Mirabel, ** will you 
in return do me a great service?" 

*' I will. I will do anything in my power." 

" Then I will help you, but remember, I help you 
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only as my brother. I want you now to call me 
'sister'; to acknowledge I have a claim on you as 
your sister." 

'' I gladly acknowledge your claim on me, sister." 

Mirabel held out her hand to him. " Thank you, 
brother/' she said, "and now remember, if I come 
and ask you to do something for me, something 
one has a right to ask of a brother, I shall expect 
you to keep your promise and render me the asked- 
for service." 

Then she departed, intent on keeping her part of 
the bargain by helping him with Lola. She found 
that young lady sitting by herself in moody dis- 
pleasure, a frown on her^brow, a volume of Longfellow 
open, but disregarded, on her knee. Her frown 
deepened as Mirabel approached, and there was an 
angry fire in the blue eyes she raised to her friend. 

" What do you want ? " she asked gruffly. 

"I come as an ambassador," answered Mirabel, 
" an ambassador of peace." 

*' I mean war," said Lola, crossing her arms and 
sitting bolt upright. 

"But why war?" 

" Because Tm angry — very angry." 

" But that's no reason. You have no right to be 
angry with a person who has been gfuilty of no 
offence you have not been guilty of yourself." 

" Excuse me, I have never persuaded a person to 
elope with me and then never said a word about it 
afterwards to another person, never even in moments 
of the most tender confidence, even in the dark, when 
it's easy to tell almost anything. And I may add I 
have never pretended my lover is my brother." 

" Nor have I," said Mirabel, with a touch of indig- 
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nation. "You mistake the situation. I have pre- 
tended my brother is my lover.'* 

Lola gave a little sceptical snort 

''It is so," said Mirabel, earnestly. ''It was all 
babyish pretence and play-acting from beginning to 
end. We should never have got beyond that wed- 
ding-breakfast — at least, not much beyond it — even^ 
if Bertram had remained Basil. I never touched his 
heart, he never touched mine. The play ended as it 
was bound to end, in nothing beyond a remembrance 
of it as a play. We meet to-day — Lola, I am speak- 
ing truly — without a thought for each other that is not 
sisterly and brotherly." 

Again Lola gave a little snort, but her eyes looked 
gentler and the frown disappeared from her brow. 
" I am not going to forgive him," she said. " He may 
have meant nothing by his love-making with you, I 
feel inclined to — ^yes, I will take your word for that ; 
but nothing can excuse his silence to me about it 
It amounted to duplicity, under the circumstances, 
under the same shawl, pouring out as I thought his 
very heart to me." 
. " And you— did you pour out your heart to him ? " 

" I did, and now I am ashamed of having done so. 
I. have thrown my pearls before — before a very 
unworthy person." 

'' May I ask did you tell him about John Maybery 
and how you passed notes to him coming out of 
church and wore his ring for six months ? " 

" Well, no, I hardly thought it worth while men- 
tioning that" 

''Did you tell him about Alan Rogers, and how 
you met him at the back garden gate evening after 
evening, and how his mother called and spoke to Mrs 
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Ross about it and brought with her all your letters 
to her son — sixty-four I think the number was, found 
in his cricketing bag ? " 

" Well, no," said Lola, adding naively, " he might 
not have liked that." 

" Did — you — ^tell — him," Mirabel spoke slowly now 
for she was playing her trump card, "about Fred 
Richardson and how — " 

" Oh, hush ! " cried Lola, looking round apprehen- 
sively for the distant Bertram. ** I don't want him to 
know that." 

'' Exactly," said Mirabel, with a triumphant smile, 
" you have no business whatever to declare war. If 
there is any duplicity about, I should say yours was 
far worse than his. As his sister, I really think I 
ought to tell him about Fred Richardson." 

"Now, Mirabel, I've never been mean to you 
in my life, and I could often have told Teddy 
things." 

"Teddy knows the worst of me," said Mirabel, 
suddenly getting crimson, "and at all events I 
should never have to tell him that anybody 
has kissed me twelve times, because nobody ever 
has." 

"Except himself." 

" I sha'n't stay," said Mirabel, retiring discomfited. 
But though Lola had scored one point during the 
interview, Mirabel, as Ambassadress of Peace, was able 
to feel she had been successful. Hours after, when 
night began to draw a veil over the sea and the ship 
and the people on the ship, Lola and Bertram sat on 
deck together under the same rug. 

During the next two days Mirabel was very still 
and silent. Her travelling companions felt that after 
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the suflfering she had gone through this was not un- 
natural, and with the best of intentions left her a good 
deal alone. The girl spent the greater part of the 
time on deck, merely going below for meals when 
obliged to. Books and magazines were brought to 
her, but she did not seem to care to amuse herself 
with them, and spent the hours watching the sea and 
thinking; evidently thinking deeply, for her little face 
wore a strangely-absorbed expression. On the even- 
ing of the second day her companions began to think 
it was time she became sociable again, so after dinner 
they brought their chairs up to hers and grouped 
themselves on the deck around her, a little party of 
four — Miss Horner, Lola, Bertram Foster and 
Mirabel. It was a delicious evening, fresh without 
being too breezy. The moon had not yet risen, the 
stars had not yet peeped forth, the sea was a fairy- 
like plain of water, darkly, delicately blue. Far away 
it shaded almost into blackness, its vast expanse was 
silent, one might almost have fancied it motionless, 
save for the sound of lapping and rushing of water 
round the great ship as foamily she cleaved her 
way. Sky and atmosphere were of the same lovely 
blueness as the sea, the dim elusive blue of twilight 
which almost seems to have a whisper in it, a whisper 
of unseen influences and unknown things in realms 
our senses cannot reach. Almost unconsciously the 
passengers on deck lowered their voices as they 
rushed through this twilight ocean world. It affected 
them almost as a cathedral service might have done, 
but grander than soaring line of arch, or pealing note 
of organ, or sweetest song of David, was the vast, 
solitary scene. 

Even prosaic, unimaginative Miss Horner felt it 
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She bad come to chatter, but the spell of this bound- 
less blue was like a restraining hand. For some time 
the little party sat silent Miss Homer was the first 
to speak. 

'' Rushing on/' she said, almost in a whisper, *' how 
we are rushing on, how the whole world is rushing on 
— and where ? " 

No one attempted to answer her. 

" So little we are," she went on, " so trifling in this 
Immensity. It makes me feel almost afraid, it makes 
me wish I were not so alone." 

Lola looked up at her in surprise. Never before 
had she even suspected her aunt felt her loneliness. 
"But, Aunt Julia," she said wonderingly, " you have 
always said you liked your exemption from family 
ties." 

" I have invariably said so, I have generally felt so, 
but the sense of solitariness grows. To-night it over- 
whelms me. To-night I feel that to be rushing on 
alone is terrible ; that the clasp of a loving hand, 
human love, might help me to face Immensity. My 
dear children, let me say something to you. I have 
enjoyed my wanderings, but disappointnient has made 
ine the wanderer I am. I am an old maid, but I 
know full well, I have always known, that ' the private 
and tender relation of one to one is the enchantment of 
human life' I have missed the enchantment some- 
how, and now I am nearing the end of my wander- 
ings, alone." 

Then she got up and went away. The three 
young people looked after her, surprised, awed, sorry. 
She looked so small walking away from them, so 
pitifully small to "face Immensity alone." 

" The private and tender relation of one to onel' said 
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Bertram, after an interval, ** those are very sweet 
words," and he looked at Lola. She looked back at 
him. The next moment his chair was very close to 
hers and her rug was over his knees. Mirabel 
aflfected not to notice them, but she began to feel, 
like Miss Horner, that the sense of solitariness grows. 
The lovers, for they had by now quite developed into 
lovers, for some time took no notice of her. They 
talked to each other in low, confidential tones, they 
drew the rug higher and yet higher around them. 
Mirabel felt instinctively that their hands were 
clasped beneath it, and that thus supported by the 
clasp of human love they were happy and quite 
unappalled by Immensity. 

After a time an idea that they might be enjoying 
themselves selfishly occurred to the pair and they 
turned their attention to Mirabel. ** You aren't cold, 
are you, Mirabel ? " asked Lola, feeling and looking 
very snug. 

"No, at least only sea -cold, and that does not 
hurt," answered Mirabel, trying to speak cheerfully, 
but conscious her voice sounded depressed. 

" No, it doesn't hurt," said Lola, " but it's nicer to 
feel warm. How lovely it is to-night I Do you see 
that pale light low down on the sea, very far away ? 
I think the moon is going to rise, and what a lovely 
dusky blue the sea is, and the sky — oh, it does make 
me feel so poetical I Bertram, do recite something 
for us. He recites beautifully, Mirabel, but of course 
— at least, perhaps, you know; anyway, do recite 
something. We are going to the land of Longfellow ; 
recite something from Longfellow." 

Bertram looked at Mirabel, a slight solicitude in 
his eyes, and cast about in his mind for sometKvxvs^Vv^ 
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could recite that would please her. He suddenly 
bethought him of her favourite Hiawatha, and with 
much feeling began to recite the touchingly sad and 
matchlessly beautiful story of the Famine and the 
death of the lovely Minnehaha. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Mirabel listened, at first absently, her eyes wander- 
ing over the great waste of water before her. 
Immeasurably far away, where the blue deepened 
into blackness and sky and sea met each other, a 
pale yellow light was beginning to grow and spread. 
It deepened into gold, the horizon seemed to recede 
further and further away, boundless vistas of ocean, 
hitherto unguessed at, disclosed themselves, a golden 
disc suddenly uplifted itself straight out of the water 
and shot a long golden shaft far out into the sea. 
It was solemnly, weirdly beautiful. Slowly the 
moon rose and showed itself, a golden ball hanging 
over a liquid rim of sea, so far away, surely the 
furthermost edge of the world. The golden shaft 
widened and lengthened. Each moment it seemed 
to advance across the heaving mass of water 'twixt 
moon and ship, until at length it became not a 
shaft, but a path of glory across the sea. As 
Mirabel sat and dreamily watched the fancy took 
her that if she could only cross the little space of 
dark water 'twixt her and that glorious pathway, and 
place her feet on that rippling golden floor, she 
would find herself wrapped in an ecstasy of effulgent 
joy and 'twould lead her straight to Paradise. 
Then, for the scene lent itself to unbridled imagining, 
she began wondering whether on that golden road 
she would at last be beyond reach^ be^c^xA c.?!^^ 
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beyond the call which now so hurt her heart, the 
call of human love. Would those who loved her 
keep her ghostly company even there? Did one 
even in Paradise ever get away from that call? 
And if the call were silenced there, and the heart 
were free to revel in unassailable joy, would it after 
all be a better thing — was not the clasp of a dearly- 
loved hand, the tone of a dearly-loved voice, more 
precious, even when accompanied with pain, than 
this impenetrable self-absorbing beatitude she was 
striving to imagine? 

Just then a curious thing happened. It might 
have been a dream visiting the girl during a moment 
of unconscious slumber, it might have been a trick 
of her highly-excited imagination — impossible to 
say. Quite suddenly the sea and the ship faded 
away. The moon became a sphere of intolerable 
brightness surrounded by deepest blackness. She 
closed her eyes to shut out the blinding vision, and 
immediately found herself in the drawing-room at 
the Rectory, kneeling at someone's knees, in the 
midst of an oasis of golden light, with the shadowy 
room stretching around her, and through the open 
french windows, vaguely seen, the dusky blue of 
the summer night, vaguely heard, the murmur of 
the stream. Above the murmur of the stream 
could be heard the voice of someone reciting, lines 
that had been uttered in just those surroundings 
before — familiar lines about the death of 
Minnehaha, — 

" * Hark ! ' she said, * I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing. 
Hear the falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance. 
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' Look ! ' she said, ' I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigmm, 
In the land of the Dacotahs.' 

' Ah ! ' she said, ' the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness 1 ' " 

Then suddenly, as the last lines were uttered, she 
felt someone shudder and then grow calm, and she 
realised that she was at her father's knees. Her 
father's hand clasped hers, his face, quite clear, 
quite unmistakable, bent over hers. Then he spoke 
to her in a tone of the deepest love. 

"I have so looked forward," he said, "to this 
return." 

Then she opened her eyes on the sea and the 
moon and on Bertram still reciting. 

" Oh, don't ! " cried the girl, " don't recite that I 
have been so cruel, and now I am haunted. I am 
haunted." 

They looked at her, amazed a second time at her 
unaccountable agitation. Lola took her hand. 
''You are cold as ice," she said, "and trembling all 
over. What takes you so suddenly ? What is haunt- 
ing you ? " 

To this Mirabel returned no answer. Instead she 
looked at Bertram. " I want to say something to 
you," she said. " Lola, spare him, just for a little, I 
must say what I want to say now." 

"Oh, of course, if it is private and I am not to 
hear, I will go away," said Lola, huffily, and she 
rose and with a petulant swish of her skirts went 
away. Mirabel scarcely observed her huffishness, so 
absorbed was her mind with that she was about 
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to say. Bertram looked after his departing lady- 
love with concern, but he did not follow her, and as 
he turned to Mirabel she was somewhat comforted 
to find in his eyes a gentle solicitude for herself 

" Can I do anything for you ? '* he said. 

**You can," she said. "I will very soon claim 
your promise. Bertram, do you not think it strange 
that you and I should find ourselves thus together 
on the same ship?" 

Bertram admitted it had struck him as strange. 

" So strange," said Mirabel, " that one can scarcely 
believe it to be mere chance, one almost feels in it a 
compelling hand. Now, tell me, why did you run 
away so suddenly without a word to anyone?" 

" Not quite without a word," said the young man. 
'' I wrote to the Bishop. I felt it was his due. I had 
promised to go and see him. In my letter I told 
him I was quitting England and renounced all 
claim on my mother and her people for ever. And 
— it was weak of me I know, but somehow my 
courage failed me a little at the idea of severing 
every link between me and the old world — I told 
him I would write again and let him know what I 
was doing. I thought it might be nice to feel I had 
not quite lost touch with — with — with her." 

" I know," said Mirabel, " I know. Those unseen 
hands, they reach you too. But I ask again — Why 
did you so suddenly go ? " 

The young man hesitated, then somewhat brokenly 
he gave her the painful story of his meeting with his 
mother. ** She looked at me with horror, with un- 
mistakable horror," he said in conclusion. " How 
could I stay? How could I claim anything, insist 
on any rights, after seeing those scared eyes ? " 
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"You are wrong," ssdd Mirabel, with conviction. 
" You ought never to have rushed away. If you had 
only put your arms round her neck and said gently, 
' Mother, I am your son, who was lost but did not 
die, and who has come back to you,' the horror 
would have passed, and oh, poor thing ! what a load 
you would have lifted off her. Oh, I know it, 
Bertram! I saw her anguish, afterwards, when I 
went to say good-bye to her, when she asked me to 
tell her with whom I had gone away. You and I 
together wrecked the one gleam of hope that had 
ever visited her. We have left her with her heart 
nearly breaking, full of terrible self-reproach, when a 
few loving words would have set it all right" 

"* Set it all right ! Mirabel, you don't understand. 
She deliberately left me to die. My birth to my 
parents was a calamity. Unable to support my 
mother and me as he thought we ought to be 
supported, refused help on every side, my father 
killed himself and set my mother free to return to 
the home he took her from. She left me to die that 
she might take up her old life without any incubus. 
Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, her people 
had privately set a watch on her, and by saving me 
saved her from the actual crime and possible conse- 
quences of murder." 

" And they never told her ? " 

" Never told her the truth. It was a cruel mistake. 
They let her think her child had been rescued too 
late to save its life. They made of me an outcast, 
and my mother, bearing her maiden name, returned 
to her old home, took up her old life and married 
again. No one knew she had married and borne a 
son during that year's absence abroad." 
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"But how do you know all this?" asked Mirabel, 
in surprise. 

The young man coloured and suddenly looked as 
though he were ashamed of himself. '' I may as well 
tell you all/' he said. '' I don't quite know what im- 
pelled me, but I sought out n^y uncle the Earl of 

C , before I left England. I went to reproach 

him for his cruel treatment of me, and to tell him 
that I renounced all claim on him and on my mother 
and would never again touch a penny of his money, 
for of course it was. he who supplied the yearly re- 
mittances. But — when I saw him " — here the young 
fellow faltered and his eyes suddenly became 
suffused with tears — " he was so different to what I 
had expected, that though I said all I meant to say 
I would have given worlds when it was said to unsay 
it all. He took it as only a gentleman could have 
taken it He was so nice, he seemed so sorry, so 
very sorry; he was so handsome, sa charming alto- 
gether in his bearing, I would have given worlds to 
be able to hold out my hands to him and call him 
uncle. Blood is thicker than water, Mirabel. Some- 
how I believe that man's heart went out to me when 
he saw me, though no word was spoken to tell me 
so. I am sure I left him remorseful that I had been 
so sacrificed — for I have been sacrificed." 

"Yes," said Mirabel, "you have been sacrificed, 
but you have not suffered as your mother has 
suffered. Does not your heart ache for her? Oh, 
say it aches for her, poor thing ! " 

"It aches," said Bertram, shortly. 

"Both our hearts are aching. We must both go 
back." 

" Go back I Never. I am going to win fame and 
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fortune in the new world. I have an incentive now, 
I have Lx>la." 

•* You will never win fame or fortune. It is a mere 
romantic idea." 

*' I have one exceptional talent, and at all events 
I shall try." 

"No, no, you cannot You must go home with 
me. We must return together, you as my brother, 
Lady Georgina's son. The truth must be made 
openly known. The Bishop said so, the dear good 
Bishop who is always right Bertram, brother, I 
claim your promise. I claim your escort home. I 
am going straight back to England as soon as we 
land at New York. Surely you will not let me go 
back alone." 

Bertram looked at her astounded. " You suggest 
this ! " he exclaimed, "you, with your feet at last on 
the open road ? " 

" I cannot follow it I must go back, and I beg of 
you, oh, I beg of you to come back with me. We 
have left such aching hearts behind us. Oh, Bertram, 
come back with me." 

" But, dear Mirabel, how can I ? I have deliberately 
renounced all claim on my relations. Distressed 
though my uncle seemed, he never even hinted a wish 
that I should be acknowledged. Suppose I did turn 
back, where should I find myself? My last penny 
would go on the return fare, and I should be even more 
ignominiously dependent on charity than before." 

" Leave all that, Bertram, only come. Your road 
will open as you go along. We will all journey on 
together. We will travel along with those who love 
us. Don't you feel your poor mother haunting you, 
calling you back ? " 
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" Strange to say I do, and yet I cannot forget that 
face of horror, I cannot feel sure she will welcome 
her son. She is a mother I do not know. The 
beautiful mother of my dreams has gone." 

** I believe if you are restored to her you will find 
restored to you, at anyrate in a great measure, the 
mother of your dreams. She will be different She 
will look different Oh, I do feel so strongly you 
ought to return. I have learnt something sitting 
here on deck with the stars and the moon and the 
sea. I have been made to understand the awful 
power, the irresistible claim of love. It hems you in, 
it fetters, it restricts you, and yet it is dearer than 
liberty, more limitless even than the open road. It 
commands every road. It points the way. It is 
leading me home. We are all travelling souls^ 
Bertram, and I am learning we ought to help each 
other. It's rather hard work journeying on for some 
of us. And so I am going to turn back to those I 
left behind. I ask you to give up all your plans, to 
leave Lola for the present ; if she is worth anything 
you will not lose her by coming with me. Will you 
come ? " 

But Bertram, though evidently touched, would not 
say that he would come. For a long time the girl 
talked to him almost eloquently, for she had the 
matter very much at heart and various unseen 
influences combined to move her, at this moment, 
quite beyond her usual self. At length, failing to 
obtain the promise she craved, she desisted, and 
chilled and disappointed, but still resolute in her 
intentions concerning herself, she went below. In 
uncomfortable silence, and looking somewhat shame- 
faced, Bertram followed her. 
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Lola, in the saloon, received them with an aggressive 
politeness which showed only too plainly that her 
feelings had been injured, and was much too proud 
to ask what they had been talking about. Mirabel 
at once retired to her cabin, feeling too tired and 
disheartened to cope with the smallest unpleasant- 
ness. Bertram set himself to try and restore Lola to 
good temper. He would have liked to tell her all 
Mirabel had said, but a vague feeling, half nervous- 
ness, half uncertainty of his own intentions restrained 
him. Instead, he made attempts at conversation, all 
rather unsatisfactory as conversational attempts must 
be if addressed to a person's back, especially when, as 
in this instance, the back is very pointedly turned. 

"I'm a poor creature," suddenly ejaculated the 
young man, after a short silence. 

" You are," said Lola. 

" I'm a poorer creature than you know." 

"Sure to be." 

" You needn't be unkind." 

" I'm not, I'm only agreeing with you." 

" Well, if you agree with me for Heaven's sake help 
me to be something better. I know you are a stronger 
nature than myself, make a man of me. Don't let 
me be cowardly and vacillating and weak, as I am, as 
I am. Make me do the right manly thing even if it 
were a thing that would not benefit myself and would 
displease you. Oh, would you, I wonder, would you ? 
I don't feel I know much about women after all." 

He spoke with an energy and feeling so unusual 
that Lola was surprised into turning her face towards 
him. She looked at him curiously, attentively. 
. " No," she said, " you don't know much about them, 
but you'll learn." That was all she vouchsafed in 
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answer to his appeal. The next moment she had 
followed Mirabel to the cabin she shared with her. 
But later on she astonished her companion by mutter- 
ing, in her berth, " He shall learn that true women 
never disappoint, but always rise to the occasion." 

After this evening there was a marked absence of 
sentiment or emotion of any kind in the manners of 
the four people with whom we are concerned. Per- 
haps, with the shyness inherent in the characters of 
all English people, they feared they had rather " given 
themselves away " in a sentimental sense, and were 
determined by extra reserve to restore themselves to 
dignity. Be that as it may, during the remainder of 
the voyage only the very surface of things was touched, 
there was no intimate conversation, and their fellow- 
passengers, from whom they had at first kept more or 
less aloof, began to find they were most sociable and 
agreeable people, even more charming and interesting 
than their looks had bespoken them. It was quite 
the liveliest part of the voyage. The nearer people 
approached the end of their time together the more 
they all seemed to appreciate each other's society ; 
the closer they drew to land, the more delightful 
they seemed to find the sea. Miss Horner was in 
her element She dashed about from one person to 
another, relating past experiences, explaining plans 
for the future, exhorting, advising, amusing every- 
body. Lola, too, was very festive and full of the grand 
time she was going to have in New York with her 
friends. "It will be so jolly all four being in the 
same hotel," she said gaily to Mirabel. " You know 
Bertram is to be with us as Aunt Julia's guest just at 
first That will give him time to look about him and 
find work, and will enable us to be constantly to- 
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gether. Oh, we will have the greatest fun, we four. 
We will arrange pleasure programmes for every day, 
and do nothing but go about and enjoy ourselves. 
Then when you and Aunt Julia go on, Bertram will 
take rooms and set to work, and I shall go to the 
Mackays. They are most good-natured people, and 
will, I am sure, allow me to see him every day — at 
least, if they don't, I guess and I calculate I'll see 
him just the same." And she laughed the merry 
laugh of spoilt, fortunate, irresponsible girlhood 
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CHAPTER XII 

On the Wednesday morning, with mingled feelings 
of excitement and regret, they found themselves in 
New York Bay at quarantine. Then came a bolt 
from the blue. Mirabel was observed talking eagerly 
to the Customs officials who had boarded the boat 
Both Miss Homer and Lola were surprised, for the 
girl seldom addressed strangers. Miss Horner saw to 
all travelling details, and there seemed no reason 
why she should trouble about anything. Presently 
she came back, and standing before them, looking 
very small and childishly young, said, in a voice 
which trembled, though she strove to make it 
dignified and calm, — 

''I find the Oceanic reaches her dock at ten. I am 
going back to England in the Majestic, which sails at 
noon. My luggage will be carried across the dock 
and put on board without being examined by the 
Customs. There will be no difficulty anywhere. I 
wanted to find out if this were possible before speak- 
ing to you, and now — please — please don't say 
anything except * good-bye.' " 

Miss Horner and Lola were so astounded by the 
girl's unexpected conduct that they literally gasped, 
"But, my dear!" exclaimed Miss Homer, "this 
erratic behaviour really cannot be allowed. Our plans 
are made. Besides, you cannot return alone." 

Just for a second Mirabel glanced at Bertram. 
His face crimsoned instantly, but he made no sign. 
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*' I can go alone quite well/' she said after that 
instant's pause. ^I have made my bow to the 
Alantic, and perhaps " — here she smiled and tried to 
look brave — "perhaps I sha'n't be ill again." 

"But why do this extraordinary thing?" cried 
Lola. 

It was a little difficult, but Mirabel managed to 
make them partly understand her motives. Both 
ladies seemed to find them unconvincing, and argued 
with her hotly from their point of view. 

"But it is sheer folly," said Miss Homer, losing 
her temper at last, " to throw away such a chance of 
travelling, a chance which may never occur again. 
What are you going to do when you do get back to 
your village ? Rot like a cabbage in a field whilst 
the whole beautiful world lies unexplored! I have 
no patience with such behaviour ! " 

^As for your father wanting you, thafs pure 
fancy," said Lola, emphatically. " He took the 
greatest pains to get you out of his house. He 
wanted you to travel." 

" I may travel yet," said Mirabel, trying to bear 
up against the storm, " but not now." 

"Ah! I know the sort of travelling you will do, 
my dear," said Miss Homer, with a touch of con- 
tempt " Three weeks in the Tyrol with a trousseau, 
that I imagine will be your form." 

"Add one more T,"said Lola, mercilessly. "Three 
weeks in the Tyrol with a trousseau and Ted — " 

" He has nothing whatever to do with my actions," 
exclaimed Mirabel, indignantly, " nothing whatever. 
And I am going back. You cannot possibly alter 
my intentions, so you may as well leave me alone." 

And then, with crimson cheeks, she took herself 
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out of hearing of farther remarks. Miss Homer and 
Lola looked round for Bertram, intending to descant 
to him on the girl's folly, but he had disappeared. 

Two hours later the Oceanic arrived at her dock. 
In spite of some final and most energetic remon- 
strances Mirabel had her luggage carried across the 
dock to where the Majestic was lying and taking on 
passengers. Without any difficulty it was put aboard. 
Then, without another word, for she had b^^un to see 
that argument was futile, amidst all the hubbub and 
squash and turmoil of the inevitable crowd, the girl 
walked down the gangway of the Oceanic^ asked her 
way across the wharf, and only paused when she 
reached the gangway of the Majestic, In angry 
dismay, and leaving their own luggage to the mercy 
of chance, her travelling companions followed her. 
They could scarcely yet believe that she meant to 
desert them. It seemed monstrous that she should 
go back alone in this way. 

" I am going," Mirabel said, putting out her hand 
when Miss Horner came up. " Won't you wish me a 
smooth passage and kiss me good-bye ? " 

Something in her face, perhaps its youth and 
prettiness, or its suggestion of tears held in abeyance, 
suddenly vanquished Miss Horner. "God speed 
you," she said, kissing the girl affectionately. " Far 
be it from me to keep you if your heart tells you to 
return. Perhaps you are right. May softest zephyrs 
waft you across the sea." 

Then Mirabel turned to Lola, still in the same 
appealing way. 

" Oh, Mirabel ! " cried Lola, herself almost on the 
verge of tears, " and the lovely time we were going to 
have together in New York. You are cruelly dis- 
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appointing ! I hope you'll be very ill going back — at 
least, no, I don't, no, I don't, darling. I must say 
something prettier than that ! May all be calm and 
bright everywhere, both on the sea and in your 
home when you reach it There I oh, don't cry, 
Mirabel dear. Say good-bye to her nicely, Bertram. 
Poor little thing, going back all alone. It is very 
sweet of her to go, though it is bitterly disap- 
pointing." 

With a little sob Mirabel put out her hand to 
Bertram. To her, too, much had been bitterly dis- 
appointing, and she felt it acutely at that moment 
Then came another startling surprise. 

Bertram stepped forward, looking agitated but 
unusually determined. "Not good-bye," he said, 
taking Mirabel's hand, " for I go back with you to 
the Rectory." 

For a moment Miss Homer and Lola lost their 
heads. The shock of Mirabel's sudden defection 
had made them gasp, this second one deprived them 
momentarily of reason. 

** Any more going ? " asked Miss Homer, looking 
vaguely round. 

"Anybody stopping?" asked Lola with a gesture 
of despair. 

Then they pulled themselves together and looked 
with angry incredulity at the second delinquent. 

"May we B,skyour reasons?" asked Miss Horner. 

Bertram began rather nervously to explain. 
" My sister must not return alone," he said, " and her 
reasons for returning are mine. If it is right for her 
to go back it is a thousand times more so for me. 
Lola, I have told you so much lately about myself 
and the past, can you not understand that though 
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I love you so much I yet feel I ought to leave you 
and go back." 

Here Mirabel interrupted him. Her tears had 
vanished, her face was radiant with pleasure. Eager 
to help, and emboldened by her success with 
Bertram, she rushed into the breach and pleaded 
his cause so well she brought Miss Homer com- 
pletely over to her side. 

"Certainly he should go back," she said. "God 
speed you also, poor boy." 

Bertram looked wistfully at Lola, longing for her 
to say the same thing. She looked at him curiously, 
attentively, and his heart sank as he marked the 
coldness of her eye. 

" Lola," he said, " won't you wish me well and just 
give me a little hope we may meet again ? " 

" You really mean to go then and throw over all 
the arrangements we planned together? All that 
talk of winning fame and fortune for me in the new 
country meant nothing ! " 

" Lola, dear, I will try and win them yet if you 
will let me, but I mean to go back now with 
Mirabel." 

"Very well then, go! Go, but say good-bye to 
me for ever if you do." 

She turned from him, but Mirabel saw her looking 
back at him out of the corner of her eye, evidently 
anxious and uncertain as to what he would do. 
Bertram made a step towards her, then suddenly 
checked himself, went back to Mirabel, and again 
took her hand. 

" Then good-bye," he said miserably. " I have 
been disappointed all my life, and I'm disappointed 
now." 
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Hand-in-hand Mirabel and he left them and went 
up the gangway, a charming-looking young couple 
as they passed on in the brilliant sunshine, their 
faces flushed with emotion, but full of steady 
purpose. Just at that moment there was a pause 
in the stream of passengers the Majestic was taking 
on, so a good many people observed them with 
interest and admiration as they boarded the boat 
together, and wondered what their relation to each 
other could be. Another moment and the interest was 
heightened, for Lola, crimson and excited, and quite 
regardless of onlookers, dashed up the gangway after 
them and seized Bertram by the arm. 

" Did you say you were disappointed ? " she said. 
"Never, you shall never be disappointed in me. 
Go, and God bless you ! I have no need to make 
a man of you. You are making yourself one, and 
I love you, and I'll wait for you till doomsday quite 
patiently. Good-bye, oh, I shall hate New York 
now, good-bye, good-bye." 

Then she kissed him, and blushed, looking 
almost beautiful, and ran down the gangway again 
back to Miss Homer, The people looking on were 
half-touched, half-scandalised. They could not 
understand the situation at all. Which was the 
beloved one — the girl looking radiant on the deck, 
with her hand in the young man's, or the girl left 
behind, looking tearful on the wharf? They decided 
that at anyrate the situation must be trying to the 
girl on the wharf. And so it was, more trying than 
she could bear. 

"I'm not jealous, oh, dear, no, not in the least 
jealous," she said desperately to her companion, 
" but if there's a ship sailing for England in a day 
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or two you'll have to say good-bye to me too. Fm 
off." 

Miss Homer made no reply. She was gazing 
at the young couple who were now leaning over the 
side of the vessel waving farewells to them. They 
were going to sail back to the old country, back to 
ties that had proved disappointing in the past and 
might possibly prove disappointing in the future, 
and yet which they had found far too dear to 
renounce. And, sweet compensation for all diffi- 
culties, there shone before them, and before the 
girl at her side, the brightest hope of youth, the hope 
of the private and tender relation of one to one which 
is the enchantment of human life. She could not 
answer Lola, not for a minute or two. She turned 
her back on the Majestic and slowly moved away, a 
somewhat forlorn little figure in the midst of that 
hurrying, chattering crowd. 

She was "facing Immensity" alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The Rectory was oppressively quiet. No sound 
broke the afternoon stillness save the ticking of the 
old clock in the hall ; one might almost have imagined 
the house untenanted. The rector, sitting alone in 
his study, felt the silence to be unbearable. He 
fidgeted with the papers lying on the writing-table 
in front of him, opened drawers, restlessly turned 
over their contents, then shut them again. At last, 
with a deep sigh he threw himself back in his chair, 
with his hands clasped across hiis eyes, and remained 
so, motionless, his whole attitude speaking of the 
deepest depression. The sound of the green baize 
door in the hall swinging open and shutting again 
aroused him at length. He put down his arms and 
a look of anxious expectation came into his eyes. 

''Well," he said, raising himself in his chair as 
George entered the room. 

"William has just come back from Flaxley, sir," 
said George, then paused as though reluctant to 
go oh. 

" Well," repeated the rector. 

" There were no letters." 

The rector sank back again in his chair. George 
looked at him with concern, his face looked so drawn 
and white. 

" Can I get you anything, sir, or do anything for 
you?" 
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" I'm deserted and forgotten, George, deserted and 
forgotten." 

" Not necessarily forgotten, sir. Don't think that 
yet As far as Miss Spencer is concerned, perhaps 
she was a little fatigued after her voyage, and so 
missed the mail, and, as I said before, I think nothing 
of her not writing from Queenstown. Sure to have 
been ill just at first, sir." 

"Deserted and forgotten," repeated the rector, 
just as though George had not spoken. 

He looked very ill as he sat there, his hands 
dropped listlessly over the arms of his chair, his head 
hanging as though he had not the spirit to lift it, 
George's concern deepened. 

" May I suggest, sir," he said, speaking in the loud 
tone a man uses when he is determined to arrest a 
wandering attention, "that you have a strong cup 
of coffee and take a walk. There's Mrs Wilkes in 
trouble with her landlord again, and she's always 
looked to you on these occasions. I know you 
wouldn't like her to be put into the street Suppose 
you go and see her. And, sir — sir — poor little Miss 
Ingleby is to be buried to-morrow, and you haven't 
ever gone near his lordship or even so much as 
written to him." 

" I will attend to these matters — to-morrow. For 
the present, George, I prefer not to see anybody. I am 
not at home if anyone calls, I would rather be alone." 

George reluctantly withdrew. He had no excuse 
for remaining. He went into the pantry and tried 
to make himself busy there, but failed. There was 
nothing to do. There was only one person in the 
house to serve now— only one person in the silent, 
forsaken home. 
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He felt so low he thought he would go out for an 
hour and see Emily. Emily always cheered him up. 
A nice cup of tea with her and a chat, and then back 
again, it would do him good. Annie would answer 
the bell for him. He had been out very little lately, 
had spent most of his time hanging about in un- 
satisfactory attendance on a master who shut himself 
up and persistently refused attendance. He went off 
to Emily. She and Nelson and Wellington were 
charmed to see him at that unwonted hour; there 
was a delighted fuss to get him a nice tea, and the 
little home breathed an atmosphere of life and love 
most refreshing after the dreary Rectory. 

" Is he getting a bit brighter ? " asked Emily when 
tea was over and the boys had gone out to play. 

" Not a bit ; the heart's gone out of the man, the 
heart's quite gone out of the man. There's nothing 
to brighten him. Not a line from his wife since she 
left him, not a line or a word or a sign of any sort 
whatsoever. It's quite weighing me down when I 
go into the room to have to say * No letters, sir,' and 
he looking up at me so anxiously. Miss Mirabel 
might have written easy by now if she'd had any 
thought at all for the old folk at home. 'Twould 
have been something to cheer him, a letter from 
Miss Mirabel." 

" I had a piece of news this morning, George. They 
say Lady Georgina is gone back to her brother, the 
Earl. The Ramsays' butler wrote that he'd seen her 
coming out of the Earl's town house a day or two ago." 

"Well, I'm glad to hear even that 4nuch. It's a 
respectable thing to tell the neighbours. I wonder 
if the rector knows. Now I wonder if it's my place 
to tell the reglor." 
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" She was looking dreadful, the butler wrote, and 
Fm glad to hear it Leaving the poor rector like 
that was the cruellest piece of work she's done yet" 

" We don't know, Emily, we don't know. There's 
a sort of repentance makes people do desperate 
foolish things sometimes. She saw him look so miser- 
able the day Miss Mirabel left, and I shall always 
believe that being so upset he said something to her 
that afternoon, more than he would have said at any 
other time ; something that sent her slap out of the 
house." 

" But never to say a word of good-bye to him, just 
to tell you at the door she was never coming back 
and then to walk out ! " 

" Well, well, we don't know what she was feeling. 
There was a lot to put her about. Of course there's 
no doubt that young fellow was her son. The whole 
parish knows it, goodness knows how. They'll talk 
of nothing else. 'Twas her going to see him that 
evening in the church put everybody on the scent, I 
suppose. There's Jones saying now he's noticed the 
likeness all along. Seems a pity it isn't all owned 
up to proper. Once people know a thing private- 
like, you might just as well let it be known publicly. 
Makes a better thing of it in my opinion. It's a pity, 
too, the Bishop's in such trouble just now. There's 
nobody sets the rector on his legs like his lordship 
does. Well, my tea's done me good, Emily, and I 
suppose I'd better be going back ; but indeed I get 
so low watching my poor master and doing nothing 
I could smash all the glasses in the pantry some- 
times, just by way of doing something for some- 
body." 

"Oh, cheer up, cheer up! He'll rouse and go 
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after his wife by-and-by, I daresay, and persuade 
her to come back, and they'll shake down all right 
somehow." 

" Not he, not he. He'll sit in his chair and eat his 
heart out. I've served him now for over twenty 
years and I know the man thorough. No backbone. 
As nice a man a? ever breathed, but can't cope with 
trouble, can't get through life except on the backs of 
other people. Well, my back's always been willing 
and always will be. I'm off, Emily, till bedtime." 

The rector, taken at his word and left alone by 
George, sat some time longer in his study, still rest- 
lessly opening and shutting the drawers of his 
writing-table. Presently he took something out of 
an upper drawer, looked at it, hesitated, and put it 
back again. Then with a little shiver he hurriedly 
left the room, as though he sought to get away from 
a thought that was pressing upon him unduly. He 
wandered into the drawing-room. The room spoke 
in every detail of feminine tastes, feminine occupa- 
tion ; things lay about as though they had been used 
but yesterday, nothing had been put by or covered 
over. The piano still stood open with Mirabel's 
music upon it, her parasol — the one she thought she 
had left in the carriage — was still on a chair. Lady 
Georgina's fancy work was still on a table near the 
window, her book still where she had left it, face 
down on the sofa. The servants, all deeply attached 
to their master, had thought best to leave things so 
for the present. In a vague way they felt that to 
put things by would be like proclaiming the place 
deserted, like writing desolation on the walls. No 
one looking in upon the pretty room would have 
guessed that the mistress of it was never coming 
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back and that it might be years before the daughter 
of the house saw it again. But the master standing 
there realised it only too acutely. He looked round 
for a moment with anguished eyes, then fled once 
more back to his study. 

• ..••. . 

Half-an-hour later he came out into the hall again. 
He stood and listened. No sound in the quiet house 
save the ticking of the big clock behind him. The 
hall door stood open and the sunshine streamed in. 
Everything was quiet without also, no one on the 
little bit of white road visible beyond the garden 
hedge, no one coming near the Rectory. With slow 
footsteps he went upstairs and entered the old 
nursery, still called the nursery. He looked round. 
Twas worse than the drawing-room. The place 
teemed with memories — memories of such a happy 
long s^o time. Through the half-closed shutters the 
light stole feebly, in mote-laden beams that slanted to 
the floor. There was no need to write desolation on 
the walls. Desolation burnt itself into the man's heart 
as he stood there in the quiet, in the duskiness, in 
the solitariness of the room. His head swam a little. 
He felt uneasily that he was not quite master of 
himself in that silent, memory-haunted room. He 
scarcely knew what he was going to do. One thing 
alone seemed certain. He had reached the end of 
his tether and would not, could not bear the troubles 
of life any more. He put his hand in his pocket and 
fetched out something, and without looking at it 
held it tightly. His head again swam a little, and an 
odd fancy began to come over him that he was not 
quite so alone as he had thought himself. He had 
a vague sense of a presence hovering near. '' My 
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brain is going/' he said to himself distractedly, and 
raised his hand Then suddenly a strange agitation 
shook him ; it seemed to him that something weighed 
on his hand and pressed it down, down to his side. 
Could there be some presence in the room? He 
listened, his pulses throbbing, his heart loudly beat- 
ing ; nothing stirred, but close to him there seemed 
to be a voice whispering, a child's voice. " Mother's 
about ^^ the voice whispered quite clearly. His 
agitation increased. Was it fancy, or was it merely 
memory, or had he really heard ? 

"Frances!" he called out suddenly, "are you 
near?" 

Nothing stirred. But still he listened, and waited, 
possessed with an excitement he could neither 
control nor understand. Something was certainly 
stirring somewhere. There was a sound as of a light 
footstep on the stairs ; it came nearer, there was the 
sound of rustling and soft movement in the corridor. 
Then the door of the nursery was gently pushed 
open. Mirabel stood in the doorway. For a 
moment he was so dazed, so astounded, he thought 
it was his dead wife standing there il» answer to his 
call ; he could scarcely realise 'twas his child and not 
a vision. Then he saw it was Mirabel. He gave a 
frightened cry.***" " Father, father, dear, I've come 
back," she said, advancing into the room. 

It was his darling Mirabel come back to him. Yet 
he shrank back from her, looking almost appalled. 
His hand went to his pocket If she had come a 
little later, only a minute later, how would she have 
found him ? Oh, would he ever have done so impious 
a thing ? Could he, a priest, ever have contemplated 
such a crime? Surdy never. With a supreme 
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effort he pulled himself together. His brain cleared 
a little. There was something his little daughter 
must never know, something no one in the world 
must ever know. He tottered towards her, and the 
next moment they were clasped in each other's arms. 
She felt he was trembling ; she saw he looked ill and 
broken, but that was all she saw. Instantly she set 
to work to soothe and cheer him, with smiles and little 
expressions of pleasure at being with him again. 
With delight she saw the strained look leave his face 
and a more natural expression come back to him. 

"This is an unexpected joy, my child," he said, 
when at length he could speak ; '' it is like balm, your 
sweet touch, your sweet voice, your sweet face ; all 
are like healing balm." 

Overjoyed he should speak so, she hung back from 
him a little to look up into his face. A slanting 
sunbeam from the half-shuttered window fell across 
her. The diamond cross on her bosom, one which 
had been her mother's and which she always wore, 
caught the light and shone out most dazzlingly. Her 
father took it in his hand reverently. " Forgive me, 
forgive me, divinest love," he murmured ; " forgive me 
as you have ever been near me." 

Mirabel only half heard the murmured words, but 
she felt they were of the nature of a prayer, and for 
a moment both were silent. The rector was the 
first to speak. " Do you know what has happened ? " 
he said, the look of distress returning to his face. 

" Dear father, I know everything ; I have heard it 
all. You have been alone and deserted all these 
weary days." 

" But you don't know, perhaps, that — '* He hesi- 
tated. " I drove her away, Mirabel, drove her away 
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I had never been unkind before, but the day you left 
me I was so upset I said a cruel thing. Don't ask me 
what it was, but know it was quite unfoi^ivable. 
She left the house an hour after I had so spoken, and 
she will never return. Oh, little daughter, I have 
been so wrong. The poor thing wanted my affection, 
I withheld it; she sought to give me her confidence, 
I refused it. I found out her errors yet never let her 
ease her heart by confession. I left her to bear the 
bitterness of her punishment alone. And now that 
she has gone I find that the poor thing in her 
troubles has crept nearer my heart than I knew. 
There have been moments, Mirabel— oh, my child, I 
am speaking to you as if you were not a child, but it 
is such a relief to speak — there have been moments 
when my feelings towards her have been of the 
unkindest nature. But now that I have driven her 
away I feel as if I had driven away someone quite 
near, quite dear, and I miss her most terribly." 

Mirabel straightened herself suddenly, and a 
brilliant flash of pleasure came into her eyes. 

" Father, dear, I want you to come downstairs 
with me at once," she said. " This is going to be a 
day of surprises, I hope of glad surprises. And I am 
so pleased, because, by saying what you have just 
said you have made a thing that appeared difficult 
to manage so very, very easy." 

Almost compellingly she took his hand. Not in 
the least understanding why she spoke and acted 
thus, he suffered het to lead him along. Together 
they went down the stairs, rounded the comer and 
came into the hall. Then the rector stood dumb- 
founded. Before him, her son Bertram by her side, 
stood Lady Georgina. Her face was full of emotion ; 
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in the most indescribable way it seemed to have 
changed and gained softness; her expression was 
timid, almost deprecating. Without moving she 
looked at her husband. Without moving he looked 
at her. Each waited for the other to take the 
initiative, scarcely daring to hope all would end well ; 
afraid to speak lest words should break the spell 
and show them life together would be impossible. 
Mirabel nervously wrung her hands. Upon this 
scene came George suddenly. With amazed eyes he 
took in the situation and came abruptly to a stand- 
still, pale with excitement. 

The moment was one of extreme tension. All 
eyes were on the rector, no one could quite tell what 
he would do. With an unconscious but touching 
dignity Lady Georgina drew herself up. A look of 
harrowing anxiety crept into her eyes. As clearly 
as though she had spoken, face and attitude spoke 
for her. She had come back, for her husband to 
accept or reject as he thought fit, but she was not 
there to sue ; though it would quite break her heart, 
if he did not want her any more she would go away 
without a word. ^ 

The look, the attitude went straight to her 
husband's heart, fired every generous instinct, filled 
him with tenderness. His wife, to stand on his 
threshold with that look on her face, waiting with 
harrowing anxiety to see how he would receive her ! 
Twas monstrous. In another moment he was by 
her side, kissing her passionately. 

" My dear, my very dear wife," he said, " welcome, 
a thousand times welcome back to your home. I 
have been most miserable without you. I have 
missed you inexpressibly." 
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Lady Georgina tried to speak but speech failed 
her. She looked at her husband, then looked at 
her son and burst into tears. Mirabel instinctively 
felt what was needed. 

" Father," she said, going up to Bertram and 
taking his hand, "this is — my brother." 

At these words the rector started and his face 
flushed. He looked at Bertram. The young 
fellow, holding himself very erect, turned crimson. 
His eyes had exactly the look that had been in 
his mother's. Like her he would at once go 
away if he were not wanted. George drew nearer, 
unable to control his excitement. 

"George," said the rector, turning suddenly to 
his servant, " I don't think I have ever told 
you that my wife was previously married. This 
is her son — my stepson. The Rectory will in 
future be his home. Please see that a room is 
at once prepared for him." 

Then for the first time in twenty years* service 
George forgot his place. 

"Bravo!" he cried, then, covered with shame, 
he bolted. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

" Hi ! Hi ! " shouted Edwards the tailor. 

George, who was sauntering down the road past 
the tailor's cottage, made as though he had not 
heard and continued to saunter. 

" Hi ! " again cried the tailor, this time in a 
tone which could not be ignored. 

George ostentatiously started and turned round. 
" Hallo ! Oh, it's you, Edwards ! " he cried, as 
though surprised to see the tailor leaning over 
the fence of his own garden. "Lovely day, isn't 
it?" 

'* Be-ewtiful ! Stop and have a chat, man." 

George approached with a show of reluctance 
which did not deceive the sharp-witted tailor. He 
knew perfectly well that George had sauntered by 
with a motive and wanted a chat as much as 
he did. 

"And how are they all at 'The Cedars'?" he 
asked by way of prelude. 

" The Cedars " was the name of George's cottage. 
There was not a cedar within miles of the little 
habitation, but that did not matter to George 
and Emily. They were very proud of the name 
and did not in the least see the necessity for 
cedars. 

**The family's splendid," said George, "just 
splendid. Little boys growing under my very 
eyes, and as healthy and fine and good as gold." 
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''Glad to hear it, glad to hear it/' said the 
tailor, ''but I always did say they were a credit 
to you and the missus, though not more so than 
you both deserve." 

For a moment there was a pregnant pause. 
Then the tailor said, in a casual tone, "And 
how are all the good folk up at the Rectory?" 

" Oh, very well, very well indeed," replied George, 
with a careless air. " Miss Spencer came back 
yesterday." 

" So I heard. Now, how was that, George ? " 

"Smallpox in New York. Not allowed to 
land." 

" Dear me, that's how it was ? " 

" That's how it was." 

"I hope it won't come over here. There's a 
strong west wind blowing. I should keep the doors 
and windows of ' The Cedars ' shut, George, if I was 
you." 

" We've all been vaccinated." 

"Oh, then you're all right Any news of her 
ladyship up at the Rectory?" 

" Her ladyship returned yesterday afternoon." 

" Ah ! I remember now, so I heard. You didn't 
expect her quite so soon, did you ? " 

George was perfectly aware that Edwards, in 
company with the rest of the parish, knew quite well 
Lady Georgina had not been expected back at all, 
but that niade no difference to his reply. "Oh, 
dear, yes, aJie only went away for a fortnight," he 
said. "Her brother, the Earl, was having some 
parties and wanted her to help to receive the 
company, so the rector, though he can't bear to 
be without her, had to spare her for a bit, but he 
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gave most particular orders she wasn't to stay 
above a fortnight, so a fortnight she stayed and no 
more." 

"Oh!" said the tailor. "And thafs how that 
was?" 

" That's how that was," said George, stolidly. 

"Of course you know how they talk in this 
place," said the tailor, "saying that the rector 
couldn't abide her, and that she'd left him for 
ever and was never coming back." 

Greorge smiled derisively. 

" They are saying now," went on the tailor, with 
a derision that almost exceeded George's, "that 
the organist chap really is her ladyship's son, and 
that she's brought him back with her to the Rectory. 
Did you ever hear such rubbish ? " 

" Well, I'm bound to say they're right there," said 
George. 

"You don't mean it! Bit of a surprise to the 
rector, ain't it?" 

" No surprise whatever, any more than it was to 
me. Why, ages ago, so long ago I forget when 
it was, the rector himself said to me, 'Greorge,' he 
said, ' my wife was previously married and has a son, 
my stepson. The Rectory will in future be his 
home. Have the spare room always ready against 
he should turn up.' I always had the spare room 
ready. It was no surprise whatever, either to the 
rector or to me." 

" I admire you, George, I admire you very much. 
But I suppose you'll allow the stepson was a bit 
slow coming to sleep in that spare room. Seemed 
to prefer boarding out, somehow." 

" Well, when a child is stolen as a baby by moun- 
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tain robbers, and carried off to the Cobradillas, the 
wildest mountains on this earth, and doesn't know, 
when he grows up and comes to England, who the 
Dickens he is himself, it's a bit* slow work finding 
him out, even if he does happen to be boarding with 
Mrs Williams." 

" And how was he found out? " 

" How are most things found out ? " 

" Detectives ? " suggested the tailor. 

"Just so, detectives. The rector and the Earl put 
on detectives." 

" Oh I And that was how that was." 

" And that's how that was." 

The tailor just then caught George's eye and 
winked slowly and deliberately. George did not 
return the wink. He stared stolidly at the potatoes. 

" Well, George, you've done it very well. And our 
little chat just proves there are two men in thi 
parish who can know things and keep 'em dark, and 
that's you and me. I can find out most things, as 
you know, but I've nice feelings, and I understand 
what you're driving at, and the information you 
have just publicly given me is the information I'll 
honourably give to others in my turn. They're 
gentlefolk up at the Rectory, whatever their faults 
may be. I've always said we've a right to be proud 
of our Rectory, and I promise you I'll pass the word 
so as to maintain its high respectability. May every 
potato in the patch rot if I don't And I shall begin 
with Jones. He'll swallow cobras, widows, small- 
pox, anything. But there's one thing I really should 
like to know, and you might tell me that, George, as 
between man and man — How on earth did Miss 
Spencer, straight off the ship from New York, and 
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her ladyship, straight out of the Earl's house, and the 
stepson from nobody knows where, manage to turn 
up at the Rectory together?" 

'' Well, Edwards, as between man and man, I don't 
know myself. But if it's fuller information you want 
for the parish — " 

" Oh, no, I can manage that without troubling you. 
Leave all that to me. There shall be no loss of 
respectability up at the Rectory if the report of the 
true circumstances is left to me. But remember, if 
ever you see your way to give me private knowledge 
honourably, it shall be kept as dark as you are 
honourably keeping it now. I think I see Jones 
round that corner. Til wish you good-bye, George, 
ril wish you good-bye." And intent on maintaining 
the high respectability of the Rectory, the tailor 
stumped off to treat Jones to a glass of beer, and to 
honourably impart to him the information just given 
him by the rector's butler. 

Many people besides the tailor were exercised in 
their minds as to the circumstances which led to 
Lady Georgina's returning, in so unexpected and 
dramatic a manner, accompanied both by Mirabel and 
the newly-found, newly-acknowledged son. Yet it had 
come about, as the strange events of life so frequently 
do, in a perfectly simple and natural manner. 

Mirabel and Bertram recrossed the Atlantic under 
the pleasantest conditions possible. To use Miss 
Horner's figurative phrase, softest zephyrs wafted 
them across the sea. Mirabel bent her mind to the 
task of inspiriting her rather anxious escort, and so 
cheering were her bright prophecies, his spirits rose 
with every passing hour. When they reached Eng- 
land they at once took train to London, bent on 
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reaching the Rectory as soon as possible. From this 
moment the young man gave himself up unreservedly 
into the girl's hands. Instinct told him that she had 
his happiness and his mother's absolutely at heart 
and would not lead him wrong. With gay and most 
reassuring confidence, unassailed by any of his 
troublous doubts, she led him, drawing him homeward 
as though he had been a wandering child. They 
reached London, and then the curious, yet most 
natural and simple thing happened. On their way to 
Waterloo they came across Lady Georgina driving 
in an open carriage with her brother. Bertram saw 
them first and pointed them out quickly to Mirabel. 

" She is with my uncle," he said, trembling with 
excitement. *' She does not see me, and she looks so 
ill, so unhappy. Oh, Mirabel, it is all so very painful, 
what am I to do ? " 

At once Mirabel guessed the truth. " I believe 
she has left father," she said, her excitement almost 
equalling Bertram's. " The last time I saw her she 
said she felt herself an interloper, an impostor, and 
that it was she, not I, who ought to leave the home. 
I might have known she would do it. She was so 
miserable, so terribly self-reproachful, I could see 
things were insupportable. We will go and fetch 
her, Bertram, we will go and fetch her home ; you and 
I together will lead her back to happiness and home. 
Don't look like that. I see close before us the happy 
ending of it all. Give the driver your uncle's address. 
We will go there at once and wait until she comes, 
and then — then, Bertram " — the young girl clutched 
his arm almost fiercely in her excitement — " then you 
must do what you should have done long ago, what 
you should haye done when you first saw her in th& 
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wood, when you last saw her in the church — ^you must 
put your arms round her neck lovingly, lovingly, and 
say—" 

" I will," cried Bertram, his face quivering, " say no 
more, I will" 

And so it came about that when poor unhappy Lady 
Georgina, with weary face and weary step, entered 
her brother's drawing-room, she found herself once 
more confronted by the living image of her dead 
husband. For a moment her heart stood still. It 
was the Bertram who, a few weeks ago, had fled from 
her in horror, whom she had scarce known whether 
to believe flesh and blood or spirit Before she had 
time to speak, before she had time to move, he was 
close, close to her. His arms were round her neck, 
round her neck lovingly. His face quivering with 
emotion was pressing against hers. 

" Mother, mother," he cried, " don't you know me ? I 
am your son — ^your son. Your deserted baby, who did 
not die, but is here, grown into a man. Look at me, 
oh, look at me, and know me, mother, I am your son." 

There was no need to look. In every fibre of her 
body she knew him, felt him to be her son. Oh, 
should she ever forget the blinding, almost paralysing 
joy of that moment ? Should she ever forget the 
touch of that young, quivering face against hers, her 
son's face, her son alive and warm, flesh and blood, 
restored to her, entreating her, caressing her. Heaven 
itself could never surely give a more glorious transition 
from darkness into light, or greater rapture than that 
exquisite moment when her son called to her for 
love and recognition and pressed his face to hers. 
She did not speak, her emotion was too deep for 
words, but in that moment of sweet human contact 
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spirit answered spirit, and the son felt the silent, 
rapturous acceptance of the mother. Mirabel, stand- 
ing behind them, saw at once that all was well. She 
was so excited she could not contain herself. 

" I brought him, I brought him," she cried, almost 
dancing with pleasure. She looked like a delighted 
child. Nearly as much a child as when years ago she 
had bobbed up and down in her chair and cried " Jinky 
Pinky " because she was going to the Bishop's party. 

The Earl was standing in the doorway looking 
on. At first he stood aghast, the next moment he 
was thankful it had happened. He had learnt to 
r^ret many things during this last fortnight spent 
with his unhappy sister. Once he had regarded this 
young man as a calamity, to-day he felt his reappear- 
ance to be a blessing. 

''I thank you," he said, looking admiringly at 
Mirabel, " I thank you for bringing him with all my 
heart." 

But his thanks, though heartfelt, paled before the 
mother's. 

"To think that you should have done it," she cried, 
coming over to Mirabel, her face white with the 
intensity of her emotion. " You, to whom I was so 
cruel. You, to give me back my boy. Mirabel, 
is there anything I can do to make atonement, to 
thank you for what you have done ? " 

"Yes," said Mirabel, eagerly, "come home, now, 
with us. Come home and make us all happy." 

Lady Georgina looked at her with troubled eyes. 
" Come home," she said ; " but you don't know — he 
said—" 

" Oh, come home, do— do come home." ' 

And tremblingly, yearningly, Lady Georgina came. 
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CHAPTER XV 

About a fortnight later a garden-party was given at 
the Rectory. Most of the people of importance were 
asked, and there were no refusals. On the contrary, 
there was a marked alacrity in the way people 
accepted, and they one and all arrived with a look 
of lively interest, almost of expectancy, on their 
faces. 

Lady Georgina received them in the garden. 
They all thought they had never seen her look so 
handsome. Her face had become plumper, she had 
more colour, there was a new light in her eyes which 
made them look quite soft and pretty. Her manners^ 
too, were softer, warmer ; for the first time since her 
marriage she was felt to be attractive. But though 
she received her guests with unwonted warmth and 
graciousness, there was a perceptible awkwardness 
during the first half-hour of this garden-party. Each 
person on arriving expressed his or her pleasure at 
seeing Lady Georgina looking so well after her 
change, hoped she had had a nice time in town, and 
then nervously hurried on to make a remark about 
the weather. It was even more awkward when they 
turned to greet the rector, for by his side stood the 
late organist, and what to say to him, or to the rector, 
under the very peculiar circumstances they really 
did not know. The rector took the initiative with 
surprising boldness. 
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" Allow me," he said, " to present my dear wife's 
son — my stepson. You have no doubt heard some- 
thing of his romantic history." 
They had heard a good deal, but no one said so. 
" It is a great relief and pleasure to us both," went 
on the rector, " to have at last traced and identified 

him. Bertram, this is my old friend, Mrs " and 

so forth, and so forth, until by degrees Bertram had 
been duly presented to and received by that 
inexorable stickler for the proprieties — " The 
neighbourhood." 

The young man bore himself beneath the ordeal 
remarkably well, though a little tried by Mirabel, 
who, robed in white and looking perfectly enchanting, 
stood near and pinched him slily and gleefully 
during each presentation. 

"I am so glad you put on that stick-up collar," 
she whispered in a pause between the acts, " it makes 
you look twice as smart ; and such an improvement 
cutting your hair shorter. If Lola could see you 
now — ! " She made a little gesture with her lips, and 
Bertram blushed and bore himself better than ever. 

The presentations over, or, as somebody privately 
remarked to a friend, "the bull having been grace- 
fully taken by the horns," the sense of awkwardness 
diminished and people began to enjoy both them- 
selves and the situation. There was a general 
feeling that the Rectory would be a happier home 
and a more festive place to visit at in the future 
than it had been in the past It was noticed that the 
rector looked ten years younger, and immeasurably 
happier than he had done. As for Mirabel, she was 
simply delightful, so affectionate to everybody, so 
sweet in her manner to her stepmother, so merry and 
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easy with her stepbrother, it was quite fascinating to 
watch her, almost impossible to believe that she had 
once clandestinely met that stepbrother by moon- 
light and actually eloped with him ! Of course, that 
had been very naughty, but Mirabel was Mirabel, 
uniquely innocent and irresponsible, but always 
lovable ; one of those charming people whose faults 
are easily forgiven. Bertram, too, found favour. He 
was handsome, he was interesting, and of course — 
now — well-connected. His uncle, the Earl, it was 
whispered, meant to take him up. He was not a 
young man for mothers to despise by any means. 
The daughters promptly adopted their mother's tone, 
and before long Bertram, who undoubtedly liked 
the society of the fair sex, was enjoying himself 
immensely. 

About the middle of the afternoon Mirabel per- 
ceived Greorge making his way towards her. 

" What is it, George ? " she asked. 

" A young lady, if you please, miss, wishes to see 
you. She is in the drawing-room; she would not 
come into the garden." 

" Who is she ? Did she give her name ? " 

" No, miss. She is a young lady I do not know." • 

A little surprised, Mirabel made her way to the 
drawing-room, entering by one of the french windows. 

In front of a mirror, pulling out some waves of 
hair with a hairpin, was Lola. Lola in the most 
recherchi and beautiful costume, dressed unmistak- 
ably for a garden-party. 

" Lola ! " exclaimed Mirabel. Then she burst out 
laughing. '' Poor Jonathan I he hadn't much chance," 
she said. 

Lola rushed up and hugged her ecstatically. 
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" What aboat Sam ! " she cried, ^ poor Sam, who never 
saw you at all. Mirabel, I coaldn't stay. I bore it 
for nearly a fortnight, and then I had a letter from 
Bertram saying he was so happy except for the 
thought of me, which made him miserable, and so I 
came. A fearful passage, Mirabel. I was ill — can 
you believe it, I was ill, — ^but I didn't mind because it 
was all for Bertram, and I arrived, and I went to Mrs 
Ross because I knew she would know more about 
you than anybody else, and she told me about the 
garden-party to introduce Bertram, and I had this 
sweet frock quite ready, and I couldn't bear to be 
out of it — Bertram's first garden-party. I felt I ought 
to be at his side, and oh ! I hope you made him wear 
a stick-up collar. I never could bear those turned- 
down ones, I often told him so ; and has he put spats 
on, Mirabel ? I do love spats. And where is he ? He 
doesn't know I am coming, he doesn't even know I 
am in England. Do invite me to your garden-party 
and take me out to him, and tell people we are 
engaged — at least, no, let them find it out. I expect 
they will find it out, for I am sure I shall never be 
able to keep it to myself. Are you sure I look nice, 
Mirabel? I have travelled so many hours to get 
here I don't feel quite so fresh as when I started. Oh, 
I do hope Bertram will think I am looking nice." 

Mirabel laughingly assured her that she looked 
lovely. "And I am so glad you have come," she 
added. " It's been fearfully successful, but there were 
just one or two things wanting and you were one." 

"The other 'wanting things' are coming," said 
Lola, with a mischievous smile. 

" What ' wanting things ' ? " asked Mirabel, dawning 
excitement visible in her face. 
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" The Bishop is coming." 

"The Bishop!— but poor little Violet—" 

" He is coming. He is so fond of Mr Spencer he 
puts aside his own feelings. He wrote and told Mrs 
Ross nothing should keep him away." 

" Well, I'm glad," said Mirabel, rather lamely. 

" And," went on Lola, fixing her eyes remorselessly 
on Mirabel, "Mr Edward Ross and I have had a 
little conversation. In consequence of revelations 
made by me during that conversation Mr Edward 
Ross will attend his lordship this afternoon." 

A flood of crimson surged into Mirabel's face, but 
she said, with elaborate indifference, "Really, you 
surprise me. I should have thought he would 
have been too busy with the girls who come to have 
tea in his London office to care to attend a mere 
garden-party in the country. However, it is not of 
much importance either way." 

Lola laughed. " You divinely silly little thing ! " 
she said. " A baby could see through you. Come 
along to Bertram." 

There was quite a sensation when Lola appeared 
on the lawn. No one present had ever seen her, and 
the tall, handsome, striking - looking girl at once 
attracted all eyes. The women gazed at her with 
mingled admiration and envy ; not one of them could 
boast a costume so perfect in style and fit as that 
worn by the stranger; not one of them had yet 
attempted to dress her hair in that fashion, the very 
latest, as of course they all knew. The men pro- 
nounced her ripping and determined to be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. Bertram at that moment 
was wandering down a side-path with a party of 
girls. Mirabel had just time to present the new 
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arrival to the rector and Lady Georgina before he 
turned. The instant he caught sight of Lola he 
forgot all else. The girls were promptly deserted 
and he flew to his beloved one's side, fervently clasp- 
ing her hand, rapturously gazing into her eyes^ 
stammering words of welcome, adoration writ in 
every gesture, every line of his face. 

It was very disappointing. A new young man, 
unattached, would have been such an acquisition, and 
here was this one claimed on the very threshold of 
his social career. 

" Upon my word," remarked one of the men visitors, 
" this Rectory is a bit of a surprise packet. First a 
stepson from the Cordilleras is sprung upon us, next 
the young man's wife or sweetheart, apparently from 
Paris, unexpectedly appears. Perhaps a grandson 
from the Himalayas will toddle on next." 

Lola was duly introduced to the surprised guests 
by an equally surprised host and hostess. To many 
girls the occasion would have proved an ordeal. To 
Lola it was none. She did not care in the least what 
people thought so long as Bertram was devoted. 
Bertram was devoted, so she enjoyed herself 
thoroughly, was perfectly at home, and won every- 
body's liking, even, which was most fortunate. Lady 
Georgina's. The rector was so taken with her bright 
liveliness he bid fair to become, like Bertram, her 
devoted slave. 

'* A very nice girl, my dear," he said in a pleased 
manner to his wife. '' A very nice girl indeed, and I 
understand from Mirabel she has money, which is, of 
course, very desirable. Many young men will be 
envying Bertram." 

A little later on the Bishop arrived with Teddy. 
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Scott. Mr. Forster has done for Northumbria what Mr. 
Hardy did for Wessex, and Mr. Blackmore for Devonshire. 
In " Harry of Athol " his battle-ground is the rebellion of 
the Earls of Northumberland against Henry IV. — a subject 
rich in historic interest and in the romantic spirit. It is 
needless to say that the author rises to the occasion and does 
complete justice to one of the most picturesque periods in 
English history. 

THE PENALTY 

By James Blyth, Author of "Amazement," 
" Rubina " 

In this novel Mr. James Blyth gives us, as usual, the 
life-story of a girl, but for the nonce he has left the sights 
and sounds of the marshes and transplanted his heroine 
from Daneshire to London. The snares and pitfalls of life 
in Lx>ndon for the unprotected girl form the sub-theme of the 
story. Helen is a memorable creation in the gallery of this 
author's portraits of women ; and the story itself glows with 
the deep human feeling which characterizes all Mr. Blyth's 
work, and makes it, irrespective of subject, so profoundly 
interesting. 
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SIX SHILLING iiOVELS— Continued 

THE GIRL FROM GATFORD 

By Olivia Ramsbt, Author of " The Marriage of 
Lionel Clyde " 

•• The Girl from Gatford/' Olivia Ramsey 's new novel, like 
its predecessor, " The Marriage of Lionel Clyde/' contains in 
due proportion the ingredients that make for popularity. It 
is neither abstmse nor argumentative nor artless, but is 
straightforward, well-observed, and plansible, and related 
with an undeniable air of reality. A bright, light, humorous 
and even sparkling bit of writing will be the verdict of the ex- 
perienced reader upon " The Girl from Gatford." 



WHO SHALL HAVE HER? 

By John Cave, Author of " The Wiles of a Wife " 

Incident following incident in rapid and strenuous succes- 
sion, and all of them leading up to a highly dramatic climax, 
is Mr. Cave's method. From the first page his story grips 
the reader with force and irresistible power, and whether the 
scene is laid on the rolling prairies of the Far West, or beneath 
the shadow of the grey*cathedral, it will be found to be in- 
stinct with life and power. His characters are drawn vigor- 
ously, but they all of them live* It is a remarkably vivid and 
enthralling story. 
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SIX SHILUNG NOYElS—CcnHnuei/ 

THE THRESHOLD 

By Mrs. Winkfridb Trafford-TauntoKi Author 
of " Silent Dominion " 

Mrs. Trafford-Taunton is known to an increasing circle as 
a writer of scholarly and intellectoal fiction. Such work is 
bound in due course to obtain proper recognition. In '* The 
Threshold " the author's powers of profound and systematic 
thinking are apparent, but superadded to them is a story of 
emotion and passion and humanity that makes a direct 
appeal to the heart, no less than to the head. The love of a 
man of rank and fastidious taste for a girl of the people forms 
the superstructure of the story, and there are undercurrents 
in which questions of conscience and niceties of conduct are 
involved. In this intellectual interpretation of life, Mrs. 
Trafford-Taunton displays gifts of the first order, 

THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAS 

By Henry Byatt, Author of " Land o' Gold," 
" The Flight of Icarus " 

This is an imaginary autobiography of Judas Iscariot, the 
Man of Kerioth. He tells the story of his Ufe from his 
earliest recollections to the day preceding his death in " the 
field of Aceldama " ; the narrative is linked and completed 
by a certain Phoenician merchant. Both of these antagon- 
istic and, indeed, most remarkable personalities reveal them- 
selves in the brilliant tones and contrasting shadows of the 
inspired painter of word-pictures. It may be said of this, the 
author's latest work, that in it a brilliant and realistic imagi- 
nation is allied with a tender, poetic reverence for the pure 
and the sacred. 
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SIX SHILUNG yfOYELS—Coniinued 

THE SEVERN AFFAIR 

By Gertrude Warden, Author of " The 
Millionaire and the Lady " 

Bffiss Gertrude Warden is an artist who never crowds her 
canvas unduly ; on the contrary, each character has an ap- 
pointed task to do, and each stands ont clearly and definitely. 
In this novel a young girl — self-willed but of good instincts — 
is left to the guardianship of a man whom she has been taught 
to detest for his supposed cruelties to her family. Gradually 
the veil is lifted from her eyes ; she learns how he has been 
maligned, and the duel between them ends in their marriage, 
notwithstanding the disparity in their years. 



THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS 

By WiLLiAif Hbnrt Lang, Author of ''The 
Romance of Australia " 

To the Briton there is no class of story which makes a more 
direct and forcible appeal than the good sporting yam ; and 
yet the writers of such fare may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Dr. W. H. Lang is a writer who is himself a sports- 
man, and has shown his mettle in the field both in this 
country and in Australia. From the deep well of his expe- 
riences he has drawn the materials of a novel which for " go " 
and " swing " runs the best work of this class very hard. Dr. 
Lang is a brother of Mr. Andrew Lang, and shows that he, 
too, is gifted with an exceptional power of writing. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS— Continueil 

THE COMBAT 

By Arthur Campbell 

Any work that can give ''the old folks at home ** a moving. 
picture of Colonial life and manners most elicit keen and 9ym» 
pathetic interest, inasmuch as most Britishers want to know 
something about their kinsmen beyond the seas. In *' The 
Combat " Mr. Arthur Campbell describes for us the Nova 
Scotia of forty years ago. The events of the novel take place 
in a village in the heart of the country, and the plot and the 
characters are native to the soil. In every particular '* The 
Combat " is a reflex of the strong, virile, throbbing, fearless 
life characteristic of young countries wherein human passions 
are less under control than they are in the older centres of 
population. " The Combat " is a work of intense dramatic 
power, the finished literary style of which would alone render 
it conspicuous. 



FLOWER OF THE WORLD 

By Mrs. Henry Tippett 

The marriage of a beautiful girl of eighteen with a rich 
man of fifty furnishes the material for the opening chapter 
of "Flower of the World." The introduction into their 
anything but staid and peaceful household of sundry diverse 
characters, including a malicious gossip and mischief-maker, 
provides the framework for the subsequent highly interesting 
proceedings. Mrs. Henry Tippett is a newcomer as a writer 
of fiction in volume form, but her standard Is above the 
average, and her story must not be overlooked. 
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SIX SHILLING VfOYELS— Continued 

THE VEILED LADY 

By Florbncb Warden, Author of "A Devil's 
Bargain " 

Among the weavers of the fiction which sweeps the reader 
off his feet, and hurries him breathlessly to the last word, 
there is none more skilful or ingenious than Miss Florence 
Warden. The starting-point of " The Veiled Lady " is the 
appearance in a sleepy village of two women whose conduct 
arouses suspicion, and we are straightway plunged into a 
series of events of a perplexing and disturbing character. 
Side by side with exciting incidents is a strong and affecting 
love interest. 



THE ONE MOMENT 

By Lucas CleevBi Author of "What Woman 
Wills" 

Lucas Qeeve's work is invariably marked by consummate 
cleverness, and at times by touches of real genius. " The 
One Moment " is an episode in a mother's life which colours 
her attitude towards her daughter's momentary infatuation 
with a married man so as almost to court an overwhelming 
disaster. The subject is one which could only be successfully 
treated by a great writer ; and in this book — so mature, so 
fearless, so confident in its grip upon the emotional side of 
life — Lucas Cleeve affords a revelation even to those who 
have been impressed by the author's previous record. 
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SIX SHILLING yfOYELS—Continfied 
DR DALE'S DILEMMA 

By G. W. Appleton, Author of '^Thc SUeot 
Passenger " 

A story which contains a diverting as well as a sensational 
element is the description which, in brief, best applies to 
" Dr. Dale's Dilemma." The doctor-— one of the good old 
sort — ia confronted with the suggestion that the erring wile 
whom he forgave on her death-bed did not really die, bnt 
that she " lived to fight another day." Mr. G. W. Appleton 
has fastened npon a novel idea, and he has exploited it 
with more than his nsual acumen. The book will allure all 
tastes ; and what more can be desired ? 



THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE 

CASINO 

By Gertrude Wardbk, Author of " The 
Millionaire and the Lady " 

Miss Gertrude Warden's latest work portrays the life of a 
young man of position, about to be married, who has been 
kept away from a knowledge of realities, but who is led into 
temptation by a reprobate friend. The play which Miss 
Gertrude Warden makes of this material may be imagined, 
and the catastrophe, when it comes, is complete. Yet the 
story works out to a happy ending, although not to the con- 
ventional happy ending. " The World, the Flesh, and the 
Casino " is a sound, sturdy, and sterling novel which will 
meet with universal approval. 
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SIX SHILUNG liOVEL&— Continued 



FATALITY 

By G. G. Chattbrton, Author of ** The Dictionary 
of Fools" 

Mr, G. G. Chatterton is an eloquent and conscientious 
writer whose novels have gained for him the favour of the 
public which reads the best fiction. In " Fatality " he pro- 
pounds a question of conduct of some nicety. A marriage 
of convenience ends in the death of the husband nnder 
equivocal circumstances, and the point arises as to how far 
the past should be permitted to stand in the way of a future 
of happiness. Mr. Chatterton deals with his materials with 
great skill and ability and conviction. The novel stands out 
of the rut inasmuch as it contrives to be at once real and living 
and pleasant and wholesome. 



ilDOLS OF FLESH 

i 

By Paul Crbswick, Author of " The Temple of 
j Folly," " At the Sign of the Cross Keys " 

This story of a London Giri — a childlike passionate crea- 
} ture, lovable, beautiful, unreasonable as all her sex, is told 
simply and forcibly. Fairy's idolising affection for h«r de- 
formed irritable brother, her vacillations, weaknesses — ^her 
tender innocence of heart — all these things, apart from her 
mere personal beauty, make her a natural cause of strife 
betwixt the two other markedly different men who influence 
her in turns. 
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SIX SHILUNG iiOYELS^Cfntinuid 

THE BOMB 

By Frank Harris, Author of ''Montes the 
Matador," " Elder Conklin," etc. 

Daily T$iegraph, — " Reads like a page of real life, written 
down by a man who actually did take part in the aoenes de- 
scribed so vividly. We feel, by the form of the story, that it 
is not a description, a piece of imagination, but a human 
document. To have so well succeeded in making us feel this 
is perhaps the greatest achievement of a piece of work which 
is full of remarkable qualities. We must not leave the tale 
without mentioning the wonderful love story of Rudolf and 
Elsie, a fine piece of psychology, as true as it is moving, and 
of a quality rarely to be found in fiction." 



THE MONEY-CHANGERS 

By Upton Sinclair, Author of "The Jungle," 
" The Metropolis " 

The Times, — " Mr. Upton Sinclair's subject is so moment- 
ous He writes with deadly earnestness and sincerity. The 

abuses of the American money power, its t3rranny and reck- 
lessness, and the corruption with which it reeks itself and 
infects the atmosphere of politics and social life, are matters 
of the gravest concern to believers in progress and demo- 
cracy." 
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SIX SHILLING HOVELS— Continued 

THE OTHER SARA 

By Curtis Yorkb^ Author of ** Their Marriage/' 
" Only Betty." With beautiful Coloured Frontis- 
piece of the Heroine 

Critics and readers alike are at one that in her own par- 
ticalar domain of fiction Curtis Yorke stands alone and Ls 
unapproachable. In her newest novel, " The Other Sara/' 
she presents an idea that is well in keeping with its charming 
settmg. A firm of over-zealous lawyers erroneously pounce 
upon Sara as the next-of-kin of a demi-miUioAaire. How 
Sara descends upon the aristocratic family to which she is 
supposed to belong ; how she shocks and amuses some, and 
becomes a fairy godmother to others — all this, and much 
beside, is told with the lightest of touches, in which vivacity 
and good-humour are allied to the true note of distinction. 



THE SUSPiaONS OF ERMENGARDE 

By Maxwbll Gray, Author of ''The Silence of 
Dean Maitland/' '' The Great Refusal " 

This novel is the history of the adventures and misadven- 
tures of an untraveUed traveller, on a winter holiday at some 
of the loveliest health resorts in the Western Riviera. It is 
written in light comedy vein ; two minor love stories are inter- 
woven with the main plot of misunderstandings and mistakes. 
Sunshine and gaiety are the dominant notes ; all entangle- 
ments and intrigues are happily cleared up in the end. IdSjc- 
well Gray, whose last success was " The Great Refusal," 
published two years aeo by Mr. John Long, is, as everybody 
knows, the author of that very popular work of fiction, " The 
Silence of Dean Maitland," which took the world by storm 
some years ago. 
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SIX SHILUNG NOVELS— a«ft'««r/ 

I 

THRICE ARMED 

By Harold Bindloss^ Author of ** Delilah of the 
Snows" 

" Thrice Anned " rdatM the itrngs^ of a young mail-boat 
officer who renonnoei his career to take up his mined lather's 
qnarrd with an nnscmpnloia capitalist. The scenes are laid 
on the Pacific Coast ci North America, at sea and in the 
cities, and a little, cheaply-built steamer which is run by a 
fow struggling men in opposition to the rich man's vessels 
figures in most of them. The young officer's sister, who 
cannot forget her father's wrongs, plays a leading part in the 
maritime vendetta* 

LOVE'S FOOL— THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A MAGDALEN 
By Mrs. Stanlry Wrrnch 

Morning Post, — " There is more than enough merit, both 
literary and ps3rchological, in ' Love's Pool.' Mrs. Wrench 
has talent of an unusual order, is possessed of a sense of 
drama, a gift for pleasing and graphic prose, and a fine faculty 
of ps3rchological perception* There is poignancy and grip 
in this tale." 
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RECENT POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILUNGS EACH 


THB MOMVT-aHANOKBS 


Upton Sinclair 1 


tHBBOSPlOIONBOFBaMBWQABPB MaxwmxGray I 






piece) 


- Curtis Yorrb 


THBIOBABHED 


Harold Bindloss 


THE OONBOIBNaE OF DB. HOLT • 


• Austin Clarx 


DXTOHINEA .... 


- Lucas Clebvs 


TETTA THB MAOMirXOEirT 


- John F. Macpherson 


MANTRAP MAHOS - 


- Author of ^'When it was 




Light" 




- IdRS. COVUBOV K£R. 




NAHAN 


A WOMAN IN ASMOUB • 


- David Christib Murray 


THE DOWN BZPBE8B 


- G, W. Apflston 


FIYBNIOHTS ■ . •. . 


- Victoria Cross 


THB OLD ALLBOIANOB (Ilhutnted) • 


Hubert Wales 


BE8T1TUTI0N .... 


• Dorothea Gerard 




- Cosmo Hamilton 


THB 00NFBS8I0N8 OF OLBODOBi 




(Coloured Frontispi0oo) 


- Carlton Dawk 


AH BMPTT HE&lTiLOE 




THE WILES OF A WIFE 


- John Cave 


THE HARD WAT 


- By a Peer 


THE aBBBN MUMMT 


• Fergus Hume 


YANKHOTTAL - HOM.I 


kf RS. Walter R. D . Forbes 


THE BEVOLT OF BEATRIX - 


Fred Whishaw 


THE AIM OF HER LIFE 


- L. T. Meade 


nr THE F AOE OF HIOHT • 


• Dick Donovan 


WHAT WOMAN WILLS 


' Lucas Clexvx 


HBUJE OF THE BUIHT BELLS 


- Archer Phiup Crouch 


BT RIGHT OF FUROHASE - 


- Harold Bindloss 


07NTHUL nr THE WILDERNESS - 


. Hurert Wales 


THEIR MARRIAGE (Colouxwl Frontis- 




piece) ..... 


- Cxtrtis Yorkx 


RUBINA (CokNured rniitiq>iece) 


. Jambs Blvth 
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THE AUTHOR WITH THE LARGEST FUBUC 

The Sales of Nat Gould's Novels exceed 
6,000,000 (six mUUon) Copies 

NAT GOULD^S NEW NOVELS 

Mr. JOHN LONG is now tha lole Publisher of aU Mr. Nat OookTs 
New Novels, with oover designs in four colours by Mr. ILuuiiaxoii Bird, 
the well-known horse painter. 

The following is the List to Augost, xgoo : 
Pries 2s. each, iHustraUd boards; or in ciotkgUi, 
2s. 6d. each. Croum Svo., 2&&jfag$s 



ONE OF A MOB Ready 

THE SELLING PLATER 

Ready 
THE LADY TRAINER Ready 
A STRAIGHT GOER Ready 
A HUNDRED TO ONE 

CHANCE Ready 

A SPORTING SQUATTER 

Ready 
CHARGER AND CHASER 



THE CHANCE OF A UFE* 

TIME Reaif 

THE UTTLE WONDER Rio^ 
THE TOP WEIGHT Rioefy 
THE DAPPLE GREY Rmdy 
WHIRLWIND'S YEAR Rmd^ 
THE BUCKJUSIPER Rud^ 
THE JOCKEYS REVENGE 
ApHl, igog 



A BIRD IN HAND (Nat Gould's Annual, 1908) 
ISm Paper ^ sewed 



NAT aOULD'S NEW 

In large demy Stw*^ sewed, 

ONE OF A MOB Ready 

THE SELLING PLATER 

Ready 
A BIT OF A ROGUE Ready 

THE LADY TRAINER 

Ready 
A STRAIGHT GOER Ready 

A HUNDRED TO ONE 
CHANCE Ready 



SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Striking caver in colours 

A SPORTING SQUATTER 
Ready 

THE PET OF THE PUBUC 
Ready 

CHARGER AND CHASER 

Reai^ 

THE CHANCE OF A LIFE- 
TIME Marck^ Z909 

A STROKE OF LUCK 

August, Z909 
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" In the noTela of OiirUi Torke then is an abiding charm."— 
Yorkshire Post 

The Novels of Curtis Yorke 

" Curtis Yorke, in her many novels, has a happy gift for portraying the 
tender emotions. There is always a charm about Curtis Yorke s 1x)oks 
—-partly because she has the gift of natural, sympathetic dialogue." — 

Tho Times 

MOLLIE DEVERILL ^^SiSS* ubr,grMmo, g/- 
THE OTHER SARA ^"gSJggiS:* m»»trrKdmon 6/- 
THEIR MARRIAGE T^S^ ubr»r,uiu<» 6/. 



ONLY BETTY 



With Coloarsd 
Prontisptoca 



Library Idltlon 6/- 



THE WORLD AND DELIA Ubraryldltfan 6/- 

THE GIRL AND THE MA N Ubraryldmon 6/- 

UbranrBdlUon at 

PopuUr Bdltfon, 6d. O/- 



IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY 



ALIX OF THE GLEN 



UbraryldlUoB 6/- 



OUVE EINSELLA 



Ubrwr UlUon 6/- 



DELPHINE 



^ , Library IdlUon at 
Popolar gditlon, 6d. O/* 



THE GIRL IN GREY 



Fopolar 



Library Bdltion at 
ar Edition, 6d. O/- 



A FLIRTATION WITH TRUTH utrJlTLm^ 2/6 

" Whether grave or gay, Curtis Yorke is a rac^mtatr whose imagina- 
tion and vivacity are unfailing. Few, moreover, have in the same 
degree the versatility which enables her to provoke peals of Uughter 
and move almost to tears. The writer is natund, realistic, and 
entertaining.**— Morning Post 
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WORLD-FAMOUS BOOKS 

ONE SHILLING NET EACH 

ANNA LOMBARD Victoria Cross 

W. T. Stead, in the Remew of Rgwiews, siyt : " A very re n u r kablc rtory; 
a novel to set people thinkinr. It it a bold, brOliaiit. defiant p reaant a ti oa of 
a phase of the relations of the sexes which I do not renember ever ham^ 
seen treated with the same freedom, delicacy, aad audacity. It is difficult to 
praise the book too highly." 

AMAZEMENT Jambs Bltth 

Pall Mall GaMflte.—" 'Amazement,' by its title, but faiotiy esprcMes the 
emotions with which it will be read. Ine critical must admit the rackness of 
its humour, its faithfulness to life, and its sound literary quality. Mr. Bljrth 
has never produced work which is cleverer, and * AmsiemePt * mast be 
regarded as one of the strongest novds of the season." 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 

This extraordinary book has met with rftnsrkahle sucoessL aad edition, 
have been published in nearly all European countries and the United States. 
The sales, in the English Edition aJooe, have been enomous, and it is 
astimated that the total sales to date number nearly IjOOO.OM (oae flnHioa). 

MR. AND MRS. VILUERS Hobbrt Wales 

THmgs. — "The mctif is a delicate one, suited, it should be said, only to 
the experienced ; but it is treated with dignity and restraint The situatioos 
and the dialogue, too, are handled with Bareness and skiU ; and tha two 
sisters present feminine ch a racter -studies of singular beauty." 

RUBINA Jambs Blyth 

Daily Sxfress,—** Mr. James Blyth has never done better work than the 
creation of * Rubina ' — a very real and very beautiful creation. Mr. Blyth 
was always a novelist of power, but to his pcrwer he is now adding a deficacy 
which greatly increases the pleasure of his writing." 
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WORLD-FAMOUS BOOKS— Co nihue J 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 

BERLIN t The Private Lives of William IL (the Kaiser) and 
his Consort, from the Papers and Diaries of a Lady-in-Waiting on 
Her Majesty the Empress Queen. Edited and arranged by Henry 

W. FiSCHBR 

This extraordinary aad fascinating work caused a tremendous sensation 
when it was puUishM a year or two nack in library form, and the German 
Emperor's name is at the present time so prominently before the public that 
the moment has arrived for its publication m cheaper form. These revelations 
of the Emperor's private life and the lives of his Ministers and Great OfRdals 
will be eagerly sought after, and the book cannot but create a furore now 
that it has really been brought within the range of the great reading public. 
No such work on rosralty has ever before been made puuic. 

CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS 

Hubert Wales 

Daily News. — " Whatever one may be inclined to feel about Mr. Wales' 

subjects and the ethical doctrines which he preaches, he at least has the merit 

' 1 this no^ Mr. Wales presents us with a 

reverse of that stated m 'Mr. and Btfrs. 



of making his readers think. In this novisl Mr. Wales presents us with a 
problem which is practically the r ' "'^-' ----j — .»*- — j »*— 



THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA 

Carlton Dawb 

The autobiography of a woman who has sounded the depth ol life and lays 
her soul bare to the world ; hot it is soittthiog more-^it is a transcript from a 
phase of life which is not usually treated by the novelist 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE Cosmo Hamilton 

World. — "Mr. Hamilton's studvof Mary Bellenden is intensely sympathetic, 
and he has handled a daring soDJect with extreme delicacy. This striking 
story is one of undoubted fxithos, and such a one as may be very true. 
Withal, he points more than one moraL Daring it may be^ unconventional 
and intensely clever it is without question." 

THE HARD WAY By a Pbbr 

Times, — "The drama is telling, and the narrative, which is suitable only 
for the experienced, is given throughout with verve and intensity." 

The author, who is a Peer of the Realm, prefers for the present to disguise 
his identity; but if it were revealed it would disclose a personality far from 
unknown. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 



BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL 

Life of Louise Ren^e de K^roualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Author 
of " French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century," 
" Mother of Czars," " Queen and Cardinal," 
•'Quaker and Courtier." With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., price 12s. 6d. net. 

The life-story of this frail beaat^ of the Court of Charles II. is not 
merely an accoant of the meretriaous charms that enslaved the heart 
of that susceptible monardi, but the history of a very remarkable 
woman* 

A high-born French girl, introduced from the Court of Versailles to 
that of Whitehall, became in a few short years the ruler of the desti- 
nies of England. Acting in the interests of France, she swayed the 
English King so completely as to make him follow out the schemes of 
his brother Sovereign, the far more astute Louis XIV. of France. 

Her policy was followed on nearly every occasion, and statesmen 
found tnemselves defeated over and over again by this clever Intriguing 
woman. The vicissitudes of herself and her sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke, both of whom have left a lon^ line of descendants in Eng- 
land to the present day, are not without mterest, and give us a strange 
view of the morals of those times. 

Portraits of this celebrated beauty, of the two Kings for whom she 
intrigued, and of some of the men of the day, add to the interest of 
the volume. 

THE MAGIC OF SPORT 

Mainly Autobiographical. By Nat Gould. With 

Photogravure Portrait and over 40 Illustrations of 

Notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 

8vo., price 12s. 6d. net. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Press that Mr. Nat Gould is the 

first and foremost writer on sport That the public agrees with this 

dictum is certain, for his books have had the colossal sale of over 

6,000,000 copies. Mr. Nat Gould has led a strenuous life, he 

has travellea in many lands, and spent eleven years in Australia 
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in the " good old days." His *' Life " will be well worth reading, for 
he possesses a fond of anecdote, a keen eye for the picturesque and 
the possibilities, and a wooderfnl knowledge of homan nature. His 
knowledge of sport of all kinds is unique, and how " The Magic of 
Sport" predominated in his life is shown in every part of his most 
interesting autobiography. The volume will be copiously illustrated, 
including many portraits of world-famous sportsmen. 

THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND 

EMPIRE 

By Fr6d6ric Loli6e. English Version by 
Bryan O'Donnell. With 34 Portraits. Demy 
8vo.y price 15s. net. Illustrated Prospectus post free. 

THE REAL FRANQS JOSEPH 

The Private Life of the Austrian Emperor. By 
Henri de Weindel. English Version by 
Philip W. Sergeant. With numerous Portraits. 
Demy 8vo., price 15s. net. 

Illustrated prospectus post free. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 

OF SPAIN, 1802-1906 

By Rachel Challice, Author of "Vexed 
Questions," etc. Compiler of "Spanish Pro- 
testants in the Sixteenth Century," ''Mystic 
Links of Life/' etc., and collaborator in " The 
Historian's History of the World." Illustrations 

gJuAN CoMBA, artist by appointment to the 
>urt of Spain. Demy 8vo., price 15s. 

Illustrated prospectus post free. 

ETON MEMORIES 

By an Old Etonian. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo., los. 6d. net. 

lUustraied prospectus post free. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS 

BIEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN KENEALY, 
UJD. 

By his Daughter, Ahabblui Kbnbaly. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Dr. Keneaiy, and aeiveral other 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svai price iGs. net 

MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS 

By an English Officer^ Author of " Sodety Recol- 
lections in Paris and Vienna, 1879- 1904.*' With 44 
Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo., price 12a. net. 

GLIMPSES OF THE AGES 

By T. E. Samuel Scholbs, M.D. Demy Sva, price 
12s. net. (VoL II.) 

RECOLLECTIONS 

By David Christie Murray. With Photogravure 
Portrait and a number of Original Letters of Celebri- 
ties. Demy Svo., price los. 6d. net 

A TRAMPS PHILOSOPHY 

By Bart Kennedy. Crown 8vo., price 6s« 

EDWARD FITZGERALD AND **POSH/' "HER- 
RING MERCHANTS'' 

Including a number of Unpublished Letters from 
Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or " Posh,** 
not hitherto published. Elucidated by Tames Blyth. 
With 16 Illustrations, specially taken for the work, 
including two of " Posh.* Crown 8vo., price 4s. net 

CREATION'S DAWN 

By " KisH." With Preface by Prof. A H. Saycb. 
Crown 8vo., price 38. 6d. net 
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John IfOns's New & Forthcamliic Booki 

'■ WiU outbid aU TirwH."—Bi»kmm. 

"Certainly ^mondeTivd.**—Atkm4ntm, 

"It has remalDed for Mr. John Long to ajidenoU all Hvjili t»r hU 
' Caiitdn CUssic^ ' The copy before Di^Tb aekeray *a ' £ ng 1 1s h M u m tn t r t « ' 
— b ciftr«a«ly v«ll ptiated ind nicely got lap^ aiu! mutt cvrfmlnly b« 
reckooed M tbe iMt iMfd in cheap editiooft.''— i3«i(y N^tn. 



John Long's Carlton Classics 

Prioa : Axtiitk Oo^ fik^ 44« met ; Lxm^mi, gilt top, gold-blocked h»ck knd ild*^ li.. 
Bcft ; P9Kt3«C^ ti<L per v«L L«cth ^isa sOd to ^u !»£»» ntwlj let In cUftf , (mw typa, Affd 
printed oa tli« hext jmfm. EMch Vahau c»vt*nii b BiofAitfaic&l IiitJod«Ctk)Ci bf tli« KdUfff* 
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u THE FOUR CeOEGBS 

.. CHILDB HAROLD'S FtLCRTMAGB 

}. MUCH ADD ABDUT NOTHING - 

4- WARREN UASTIItGS 

5- THS LiFfi OF NBLSOH - 

<. TALBS C5«l«et*dQ > 

7. CHRISTABBL, uid Other Fo«su . 

t A sbntimen'tal journey . 

o. THB BLESSED DAMOZBL, uid Other 
t^ ON HBHOE5 AND HERO WQASHtP 
II. SONKETS AND POEMS 
i». RASSBLA5 
13. SONNETS AKO POSMS 
14 ESSAYS (S«lKtcd) 
ts HIS BOOK 

16. THE DUNCIAD, ud Othei Pq«m |^ 

17. ENGLiSH HUMORlSTSvrthaElGHfBBfiTH 

CENTURY - ^ - . , 

tB. THB J U M pi N G PROG, mad Olhw Sketchy - 
Iff. SONGS ' . * . . 

■D. ESSAYS (Selut«4) - .-.^i..^ ' 
■I. LBTTBRS OF JIJNIUS - ^ 

». HUMOROUS FOBMS . . , . 

m%. CON FISSIONS OF AN BNGLISH OPIUU 

EATER ...... 

M A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT- ^ *' 

15. GRACE ABOUNDING . ^ . . 

96 ESSAYS - . 

37. POEMS .'«'.»* 
*«. MR. G]LFIL*S LOVE STORY - -*.s... * 
,9. SCENES FROM LORREQUBR . '♦'3*-' . 
}Ou POEMS *.,... 
1,. COUNSELS CtVtL AND MORAL 

». MINOR POEMS 

qx. SELECTIONS >...*. 

M. SONNETS < 

li. A VOYAGE TO LISBON . . . . 

3«. KSSAYS - . . 



W. M. Thaockkat 

Loud Btxqk 

LokD MacaulaY 
Roucrr Southkt 
BfxMJi Allan Poh 

S. T COT.IPIPGS 

Lai^akhcii Stkiwi 
Dakti Gabiikn Rottirrr; 
Thomaj Carltls 

SitA IE KXn AX V 

Samvcl Johksoh 

Bphdmd SplCNUlt 
toSKMl AdDISOM 

AkI'Tuoj Ward 
ALsxAtiPtK Pore 

W. M. Tn^CKtAAf 

AfAltIC TWAUt 
ROHRT BlF»» 

LaiGH Huirr 

Al^ONTklOVi 

TnoifAS Ho9J» 

Thohas dx Quoi^^ 
DvAM Swirr 
JqHir tivMvAH 
Mattmtw AjuraiA 
PiACT RY^iftt ausLurr 
GukCK Eliot 
Charld LxYmm 
Emm Jo^mm 

V^A^CIS Bacoh 

IOMH MlLTTtW 

WrLLiAK WiiitMivoirni 

Hmv»T FxftLUIHI^ 

jAKtu Aimioinr FlioeDv 
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JOHN LONG^S CARLTON CLASSICS 
(ConfinueJ) 

3T. BSSATS PROU THB BDINBURQH RBVIBW FkAnco^ Loo Ji 
p. DISCOURSBS ON ART .... SoiJonuARm 



i9. LOVB POBUS 

^ THB BBNBDICTINB ORDBR 

it. SBSAMB AND LILIBS 

4*. MISCBLLANBOUS P0BM8 



Ni 
RutKm 



- Jom Rui 

JfjriP VOLUMMS MB PKKPAKATiOB 

4f. BSSAYS (S«toeM) WnxiAM Hablitt 

44. IN MBMORIAM ALyin Losd TknciMif 

43- LBTTBRS ( S iiac tt d ) Labv mast Woanxr 

46. A JOURNAL OP THB PLAQUB TBAR - Damb. IHto 

47. POEMS (SriacfO Hnucx 

48. BSSATS Datid Hou 

OlAir VoUmu to ftXkm 



"A fwl trimpk ^f wmUftWL pablUhlof."— Paix Maul Gasbttb 
" A ■MTTOl ^f d»fW '"— Shwtatok 

John Long's Library of Modem 
Classics 

A leries of freat worki of fictioa by iDodoni authofB. Not pockot ■^^^'nT. 
but larfe* hmndsooie, and f ony-fllustratod volumes for tbo bookahetf, printed ia 
larfe typo on the beat paper. Biofraphical lotrodactiooa and Pbotofravure 
Portraits. Siae, 8 10. by 5I in. 1 thickness, \\ in. Pricest Cloth Gilt, liL net 
each ; Leather, gx>ld blocked and silk oBarleer^ Si. net each 1 or in ^awlf Half- 
Vellum, 6a. net each. 

THE THREE CLERKS ... (480 pp.) Anthony TIlollopb 
THB CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH- (67a pp.) Crarlbs Rbadb 
THB WOMAN IN WHITE - - i:^ pp.) Wilkib COLUirt 

ADAM BEDE .... (480 pp.) Gbokos Eliot 

THB HISTORY OP HENRY ESMOND (452 pp.) W. M. Thackbkat 
WESTWARD HO I - - - - (600 pp.) Charlbs Kinoslst 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS - (320 pp.) Thomas Huohss 

A TALE OP TWO CITIES - - (384 pp.) Charlss Dickbns 
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JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY NOVELS 

In StriUnc Picture Covers, 9 In. by 6 in. 
NEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 



IBBB8K)innBLB KRTT Cums Yokkb 

FAIB BOBAIJND J. B. Mooooac 

AWOMAV OF BUnilBSS •....• Majoe Akthue Gxivrims 

THE LOMBLT GHUBOH Fexgus Hums 

tj^/^iui^% j ^ ^ T^ CQIABBB •>.••. Nat Gool» 

0(WFB88I0»8 OF A TOUNO LADT - . . Rzchasd Maiu 

ALIX OF TM OLBH Cums Yobkb 

THB OHAXOB OF A LIFETIME .... Nat Gould 

THB HABYBOT OF LOYB -..-.• C Rangsk^oll 

fOB Mbs. Lovktt CAMsaoii 



TUB FOLLOWiMB ARE NOW READY 

AM OUTBID BB'S TBA B Flobbccb Wakdbn 

SOM BTHDIQ IN THB OITT Flobkncs Waeosm 

THB LOYBLT MBS. PBMBBBTOB .... Flobbmcs Waedxm 

T HB MT BIBBT O F DUD UT HOBMB - Fix»mcs Wakdbn 

KITTT*SBfaAOBMBMT Flobsncb Waexmui 

99, t , THB gQU ABB Flokbvcx Waroi^i 

THB JAD B BTB Fncus Hum 

THB TUBMPIKB BOUBB Fbwsus Hums 

THB OOLMX WABO-HO Fbboos Hums 

THB mXKX HO08B IN FIMLIOO - • . . Fbscus Hums 

THB 0EIM80V OBTPTOaRAM Fbegus Hums 

A TBAITOB « LOMDOB Fsmzos Hums 

WOMAN— THB SPHINX FsKSUt Hums 

A WOMAN'S ** NO " • • Mxs. Lovsrr Camskom 

THB OB ASB O F OBBORINA Mss. Lovstt Camkeoh 

AN ILL WIND Mas. Lovrrr Camsson 

MID6UMMBB MAPNBSS » Mss. Lotbtt Cambeon 

MBS. MU8QEAVB AND H BB HUSBAND Rxchaeo Maksh 

ADA VBB NHiJ t, AOTBBSS Richaed Maesh 

THB ByLONBTIO OIBL Richaed Maesh 

MISS ABNOrrS MABBIAGB Richaed Maesh 

THB MAS K William Lb Qusux 

THB BTB OF ISTAJl William Lb Qukux 

THB YBIIAD MAN William Lb Qubux 

A MAN OF TO-DAT Hblsh Mathbes 

THB SIN OF HAOAB • Hblbn Mathbes 

T HB JUQ O LBB A ND THB SOUL .... Hblbn Mathbes 

FATHBB ANTHXWT Rosset Buchamam 

THB WOOING OF MONICA L. T. Mbaos 

THB BUBDBN OF HBB YOUTH L. T. Meads 

[C0tUmt$4d 0m mgxi pmgi 
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35 A JILTS JOUSMAL Rita 

36 THB SIM OP JASPBE R4MDIIB .... Rita 

37 AOU mmr SB ORBT GmrBoonar 

38 THB LADT (Uf ISB HLARD OurBoonnnr 

39 THB PUTUnor PBTLLBI Adbjici Soobaiit 

40 BEMBATH THB VBIL Aosumt Sbbgbaht 

41 DBLPHDIB Omttm Yobcb 

4a THB OOmnBSt OP MOUHTBMOT .... Jomh SntAaroB Wnrm 

43 THB BSLUm PLATBE Nat Goold 

44 OHB OP AM OB NatOovlo 

45 THB OTHBB MRS. JA0OB8 IfM. Campmll Pbaxd 

46 THB PLUTB OP FAR Jom Oum Hoant 

47 THB RIR0DO ii OP M AlOiOR VMut Twudaui 

4I THB ROIJDI BHPHROR Mm. Hvqh FkAsn 

49 A BBAUTIPUL EBBBL Ksntr Glaktxixb 

51 THB WORLD MABTBR8 • - Gbobgs GuFriTH 

SM IN SUMMBR SHADB Mast B. Mamh 

53 LB 8BLVB Ovida 

54 SWBBT "DOLL" OP HADDOR BALI J. E. Modoocx 

55 OBORGB ARD 80R Rdwasd H. Coom 

56 THB 8GARLBT SBAL Dkx Domotah 

58 A BRIDB PROM THB ISA Oof Boonuv 

59 WHBRITWABLiaBT(AR«pljlo**Wb»ltWMl>ark") Wbll-kmoitkAutvok 

60 ABROPAROOUR Nat Goold 

6z THB GIBL IR GRRT Gmmt Tpsn 

6a HIS ITALIAR WIPR LocAt Gluts 

63 THB LADT TRAIRBR Nat Goou» 

64 THB SBOEBT PASSAOB Fsacof Hums 

65 IR 8PITB OP THB OBAR Gut Boothbt 

66 A STRAIGHT GOBR Nat Gould 

67 AR nfROGBBT IMPOBTOR Maxwkj. Okat 

68 THB STORM OP LORDOR F. Dickbbsit 

69 AL08T0AUSB Gut Titoncs 

A HURDRBD TO ORR OHARGB^ Nat Gould 

FU0ITI7B ARRB . " Mm. Campbbll Pikako 

THB RIGHT OP RBOKORIRG FsAine Bakkstt 

A SPORTme SQGATTBR Nat Gould 

ALTON OP S0MA800 Hasolo Bocdlom 

THB BRANGWTR MT8TBRT Datid CiiiuarnD Murkat 

'ji LITTLB WIPB HBSTBR L. T. Mkads 

77 TRAITOR ARD TRUR ....•-• John Bloukdblls-Buitom 

78 THB PBT OP THB PURLIO Nat Gould 
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